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Articte I.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMTE: TRANSLAT- 
ED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SAISSET.* 





Tue religious reaction is bearing its fruits; it is bringing 
beck into the arena of philosophy that materialism which has 
been so many times conquered ; it is raising up new interpret- 
ers for the skepticism of the eighteenth century, and it is re- 
storing to the decried atheism of the Systéme de la Nature 
some attraction and some prestige. Nor is this more than the 















* M. Emile Saisset was born at Montpellier on the 16th of September, 1814. 
After giving instruction in various places in philosophy, he gave, for a number of 
years, courses of lectures on Greek and Latin Philosophy in the College of France. 
He was then made Professor of the History of Philosophy in the Sorbonne, in 
place of M. Damiron. Besiles editing the Letters of Euler, and translating and 
editing the writings of Speurgor and of Clarke, he is the author of a number of 
original discussions which are marked by distinguished ability. The following 
Article is from the Revue des Deux Mondes, A supplementary Article from M. 
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inevitable effect of the crisis through which we are passing. 
In the presence of fanaticism on the one side and of hypocrisy 
or feebleness on the other, is it surprising that many noble 
spirits, repelled at once by everything that is doing and by 
everything that is preparing, rush to the last extremes and oppose 
to the insolence of a reaction which deems itself sure of victory, 
the challenge of a radical negation? We understand, but at 
the same time, we deplore the condition of these spirits, 
They forget that if positive religions have too often chained 
thought, they express in their way, in their progressive evolu- 
tion, the most legitimate need of the human reason,—the need 
of passing beyond the limits of the visible world in order to 
repose in the bosom of God, and to maintain in this divine 
communion those sentiments which give to human life its worth 
and its dignity, the love of the good and the beautiful, the love 
of our fellow-men, faith in the invisible and the ideal, and that 
sacred hope which lights up the darkness of the tomb with the 
quickening rays of the future. 

To call these aspirations of thought, these presentiments of 
the heart, chimerical ; to confine man within the narrow hori- 
zon of the visible world, is not only to misunderstand human 
nature ; it is also to reduce the réle of philosophy and to in- 
fringe upon the noblest rights of free thought. How is it 
possible, indeed, to accord a high esteem to human reason, if 
it can teach us none of those things which it is so necessary 
for us to know? How is it possible not to despise a philosophy, 
which falls below our most irresistible aspirations, and instead 
of sustaining and bearing forward the soul in its flight, only 
burdens and hinders it ? 

Such is the danger to which materialism, contrary to the in- 
tention of its advocates and without their knowledge, is ex- 
posing philosophy. The reaction which is to-day drawing 
away so many minds, was not born yesterday ; it has been in 
existence and been powerful, ever since the day when philoso- 
phy ceased to cultivate those noble instincts which slumber at 
critical moments, but which soon awake because they have in- 
destructible roots in the depths of the human soul. It had 
been forseen, in the eighteenth century, by those great minds 
which were the strength and the glory of their times; [ mean 
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Montesquieu and Voltaire, Turgot and Rousseau. They saw 
the torrent of materialistic ideas bursting forth and they per- 
ceived the necessity of restraining it. Who has ever paid to 
the religious sentiment a homage more sincere and free than 
the author of the sprit des Lois? Who has ever been more 
ardent than the eloquent author of Zimile in grappling with 
skepticism and materialism in the day of their triumph? Did 
not Voltaire himself, that one of all these rare men who 
pledged himself most deeply to the philosophy of the senses, 
always do reverence to the sacred idea of an infinite intelli- 
gence? Did he not compromise that popularity which was so 
dear to him, in order to crush with his incomparable good sense 
and his annihilating sarcasm, the atheism of Holbach and of La 
Mettrie? But an invincible force was mastering everything. 
Voltaire and Montesquieu soon passed for timid spirits, who 
had only half shaken off the yoke of ancient prejudices, and 
other sages came to announce to mankind, that to believe in 
God and in the immortal soul was puerile and weak. 

From this moment dates that energetic reaction, which, con- 
fined at first within certain limits, gradually gained courage 
by its progress and which makes itself felt to-day by all 
Europe, occupies statesmen, and alarms all thoughtful minds. 
It seems to us that a great lesson is to be drawn from this 
spectacle, which saddens without disturbing us; it is, that 
freedom of thought finds its true bulwark, not in a narrow 
philosophy which denies wants that it cannot satisfy and feelings 
that it cannot explain, but in a philosophy more large and 
pure, as vast as the mind of man, as profound as his heart, 
which welcomes every true idea, nourishes every noble desire, 
explains every sacred belief, and leaves to its adversaries only 
their violence and their follies. 

This is the barrier which we must oppose to the projects of 
a party, which only our faults can render invincible. A recent 
experience should serve as our guide. In the period which 
preceded the year 1830, these same hopes and these same 
plans were manifested which are now springing up again with 
redoubled ardor. To combat them some firm minds raised the 
standard of a generous philosophy; that glorious standard, 
lowered for a moment, the men of the next generation must 
again grasp and defend. 
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I. 


Materialism did not pass away in France with the eighteenth 
century. Conquered in the arena of metaphysics, it found an 
asylum in the sciences. During the last fifty years it has never 
lacked distinguished representatives nor able and zealous 
champions. After the death of Cabanis, Gall gave to his doe- 
trine a new form and a sort of popularity. At the moment 
when the cause of phrenology seemed desperate, Broussais 
undertook to revive it. Comte and Littré glory in being the 
heirs of Broussais, of Gall, and of Cabanis, and, through them, 
of that philosophy of the eighteenth century which has done 
such great things. Are they bringing to the thought of our 
times a new principle? They answer, Yes; and this new idea 
is the organization of the sciences. 

The ambition of the positive philosophy is great ; it aspires 
to nothing less than the complete and final organization of the 
work of the human mind. To define the natural limits of the 
domain of thought, to indicate the grand lines in which it is 
called to move and the methods which should regulate its 
movements, to determine the end which its nature requires it 
to attain and beyond which it forbids it to venture,—such is 
the vast design which the positive philosophy undertakes to 
accomplish. It proposes to give to the nineteenth century both 
its De Augmentis and its Novum Organum. 

What is the principle of this attempt at organization? It is 
very simple. It is that the human mind in its most lofty flight, 
as well as in its most humble movements, should not and can 
not set before itself any other matter than visible and palpable 
facts, any other end than the discovery of their laws. 

The organization of the sciences may meet with two ob- 
stacles. Either the human mind, going outside of its natural 
domain, loses itself in the pursuit of inaccessible objects, or, 
remaining within its domain, but incapable of embracing it 
as a whole, and incapable of wise self-direction, it neglects, 
mutilates or denies real classes of facts. These two causes 
have combined to hinder the organization of the sciences. 
The human mind has long failed to comprehend its actual 
reach, its true needs, and the secret of its power. It has pasé 
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ed through two intellectual eras, during which its powers have 
wasted themselves on the explanation of impenetrable 
mysteries. These two eras are that of religious and that of 
metaphysical systems. Religion promises man that it will 
elevate him above nature, in order to introduce him into a new 
world, whose marvels it reveals to him and whose felicities it 
makes him taste. It teaches him the origin of things, the de- 
signs of God in reference to the world and to man, the secrets 
of the future. Metaphysics is not less rich in fine promises, 
Armed with abstraction, it goes beyond facts, beyond space 
and time, and claims to have reached the first principles of 
existence. The real and the possible, the necessary and the 
contingent, the chain of causes; it seeks out, explores, pene- 
trates everything. Unfortunately experience disabuses this 
frank and generous audacity. Neither abstraction and its 
power nor the imagination and its magic can content the 
human reason. It seeks a better guide, a less barren labor. 
This guide is observation aided by calculation ; this labor is the 
exploration and the conquest of nature. We have reached the 
positive era, the maturity of humanity. 

Such are the three phases of the development of the reason. 
It begins with the religious »égime, passes through the meta- 
physical régime, and after this double trial, issues in the posi- 
tive régime. Religion is the nurse of the human race; it 
trains its first steps, arouses and encourages its first aspirations ; 
but through its own assiduous care, it becomes unnecessary. 
When the child has grown to manhood, he demands a stronger 
food ; to the dreams in which he has been cradled he opposes 
new dreams, more consistent and better regulated, which have 
the peculiar virtue of wholly putting to flight the old ones. 
But if philosophy is admirable as an antagonist of religions, it 
has not like these the power of construction. When it has 
overturned religious ideas, its rdle is exhausted and it perishes 
in its triumph. 

The weakness which is common to the religious and the met- 
aphysical era may be recognized to-day by unmistakable signs. 
No system of religion, no system of metaphysics will ever suc- 
ceed in rallying the minds of men. Christianity is divided into 
twenty different communions; metaphysics is distributed into 
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a hundred hostile schools. Another still more significant 
syiaptom of their decline is the equal impossibility of a new re- 
ligion and of a new metaphysics. What can be found, in the 
matter of religion, better suited to satisfy and charm the imag- 
ination than Catholicism? And how can a tissue of abstractions 
be conceived, more harmonious, more simple and more strong 
than the pantheism of Spinoza or that of Hegel? In Catholi- 
cism the religious era has reached its culminating point, as that 
of the metaphysical era has been attained in pantheism. And 
so what are they doing, who would maintain this double ré- 
gime? The Catholics, ridiculous prophets of the past, propose to 
us for the future the institutions and the ideas of the middle 
ages; on the other hand, the philosophers plunge into history 
and erudition and propose to build upon the débris of all the 
systems the ruinous edifice of an impracticable eclecticism. 

But their efforts are useless ; both régimes are doomed to de- 
struction by the irresistible force of things. For three centu- 
ries a new spirit has been developing itself in the world. In 
spite of a thousand obstacles it is spreading from day to day, 
and is penetrating everywhere. With Copernicus and Kepler 
it long ago mastered astronomy. Galileo, Descartes, Bacon 
introduced it into physics, and Boerhaave conquered for it the 
domain of the physiological and medical sciences. At the end 
of the eighteenth century it created chemistry by the hands of 
Lavoisier. In our own day Bichat has finally established it in 
the science of life. This newspirit is the spirit of the positive 
philosophy. Instead of seeking the essence of things, it stud- 
ies things themselves; in the place of the fruitless play of ab- 
straction, it establishes the profound and fertile investigations 
of calculation. It bridles the imagination instead of giving it 
the rein. It weighs, calculates, observes. Its preéminent 
characteristic is to prove everything which it affirms; to be able 
to find everything which it seeks ; to know how to be ignorant 
of everything which it cannot discover. 

All the sciences have passed in turn through the religious 
and through the metaphysical régime before reaching the pos 
itive régime. In astronomy the imagination at first conceived 
genit, angels, charged with the guidance of those immense 
spheres and the direction of their evolutions; they were, a8 
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Plato said, the dancing chorus of the immortal Gods. Meta- 
physical abstraction dethroned these divinities, but what did it 
put in their places? Hypotheses, abstract and mysterious num- 
bers, mechanical vortexes. The positive philosophy has breathed 
upon the chimera of vortexes, as it had shattered the solid 
heavens of the ancient astronomy, and it has substituted for 
these imaginary conceptions the law of universal attraction. 

You will find the same revolutions in the history of the 
physical and natural sciences. The phenomena of nature 
were attributed at first to causes, which were deified by the im- 
agination ; fire was Vulcan, water Neptune. Then the philos- 
ophers came and proposed their atoms, theirelements. To-day 
the atoms of Democritus and the four elements of Empedocles 
are scarcely less decried than the Gods of mythology. We see in 
nature only facts and laws. 

The religious and the metaphysical régimes have kept their 
eredit in two sciences only, that of man and that of history. 
To drive them from these and to give to the positive spirit the 
universal empire, it is necessary first to uproot that false preju- 
dice, diligently disseminated by theologians and philosophers, 
that there exist two distinct orders of facts,—the facts which 
are perceived by the senses and those which appear only to 
consciousness. All facts are homogeneous, not, of course, that 
between a physical phenomenon and a physiological phenome- 
non science does not note differences, perhaps ineffaceable, but 
every real phenomenon must be observable, and for this, must 
be capable of perception by the senses. 

There are only two ways of observing the mental and moral 
nature of man: either our intellectual faculties are grasped in 
their physical action, in their palpable effects, in their various 
manifestations, or, on the other hand, the physiological instru- 
ments are noted which serve to produce these. All other ob- 
servation is vain. The philosopher fancies that he is observing 
man: what does he do? He isolates himself in his ego; he 
works himself up, and takes his reveries for realities and his 
abstractions for existences. Psychvlogy can exist as a science, 
only on condition of attaching itself to physics, of being a 
sort of cerebral physics. The same is true of social phenomena. 
There is nothing essential in the species, which is not found in 
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the individual. If physiology has physics for its basis, the sci- 
ence of the human species, or liistory, has for its root physiol- 
ogy and physics. It is a social physics. 

Suppose these two gaps filled up; suppose that fortunate 
geniuses succeed in firmly establishing these two new 
sciences, cerebral physics and social physics, consider the 
admirable simplicity, the great and beautiful economy of 
human science. 

Before intelligence, lies one vast and unique object, namely, 
facts. You meet at first with the most simple facts, which are 
also the most general; they are those with which the mathe- 
matics is concerned. To the eyes of the algebraist, nature is 
only a system of magnitudes; this is the highest point to which 
abstraction can ascend. From the first feeble essays of mathe- 
matical science in its infancy to the sublime discoveries of 
Descartes, of Leibnitz, of Lagrange, even to the marvels of the 
integral and the differential calculus, the object has always 
been the same, to measure magnitudes. 

If, leaving these abstractions, you take a step towards nature, 
magnitude becomes more limited; you find, first, extension 
and soon motion. Extension, in its limitation and its univer- 
sal laws, is the object of geometry ; motion, considered in the 
abstract, is the object of rational mechanics. 

Although extension is more restricted than simple magni- 
tude, although motion, added to these ideas, increases their 
complexity, we have thus far considered only very simple and 
general facts, so to speak, abstract facts. If, instead of con- 
ceiving of extension and motion in general, you trace out in 
the expanse of the heavens the curves which the stars describe, 
you will pass from pure geometry and from rational mechanics 
to astronomy. 

Astronomy embraces all worlds, but if its object is immense, 
it falls short of attaining it, and considers it only in its exter- 
nal features. On the surface of the earth, on the other hand, 
objects do not shrink from observation ; you can seize them and 
subject them to all the processes of experiment. This is the 
object of physics, a science less vast than astronomy, less 
severe in its methods, less sure in its calculations, but penetrat- 
ing more deeply into the secrets of things. 
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Chemistry goes further still. The phenomena which the 
physicist investigates are never profound enough to change 
the constitution of beings. Chemists, on the other hand, aspire 
to explain to us those mysterious affinities, those startling 
transformations, those sudden decompositions which give so 
much variety to the face of the universe. 

We have reached the limits of observation in its dealings 
with inorganic beings. Chemistry, when it has reached the 
first degree in the scale of living beings, stops and gives place 
to physiology. We find ourselves here in the presence of the 
most profound but also of the most imperfect of the sciences. 
In proportion, indeed, as it rises, it meets with more com- 
plicated facts. Organization becomes richer, more perfect and 
more diversified. To nutrition and reproduction is added sen- 
sation, to sensation intelligence, to this reason and will. On 
the basis of the vegetable physiology rises animal physiology ; 
on both reposes the physiology of man. 

Man is social; society does not destroy his nature, but 
modifies its laws. By the single fact of a common life, phe- 
nomena are developed which no physiological induction would 
have led us to expect. Hence a new branch of the science of 
life, social physiology, which Montesquieu and Condorcet 
sketched and which the positive philosophy is called upon to 
establish. 

How luminous is this classification! At the summit, the 
supreme science of the mathematics, the most independent, 
the most simple, the most exact of all. It observes the most 
elementary facts, which are at the same time the most general. 
To the simplicity of its objects it owes its incomparable exact- 
hess ; to their generality its absolute independence and its uni- 
versal supremacy ; all the sciences depend upon it; it alone 
is independent of all. At the opposite extreme, stands social 
physiology, in other words, the science of the higher functions 
of life; the least simple of all the sciences, the least exact, 
the least independent and yet the most admirable. Its very 
complexity, which is the cause of its dependence, is the cause 
also of its beauty, as the beauty of the mathematics lies in the 
simplicity of its object. For the mathematics never leaves the 
region of abstraction ; physiology touches life, that is, the being 
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in what is most real and complete belonging to it. Between 
these two sciences are ranged the others, each resting upon those 
which precede it and supporting those which follow it, constant- 
ly increasing in complexity and in dependence, decreasing in ex- 
actness and in generality, less simple but more rich, less exact 
and more difficult, less perfect and not less excellent. 

This order, so simple and so regular, is also the order of the 
historic development of the sciences; the mathematics and 
astronomy are the most ancient and the most advanced. More 
than twenty centuries ago Thales demonstrated the properties of 
the equilateral triangle, and Pythagoras those of the square of the 
hypothenuse, while the science of life dates from the last 
century. 

The scheme which has just been drawn out embraces all the 
sciences. Nothing can be imagined more abstract than calcula- 
tion, or more complicated than life. All the particular 
sciences, geology, botany, and mineralogy, logic, aesthetics, 
morals, ideology, natural right, politics, and in their train all 
the arts range themselves between the great lines which divide 
the objects of thought. Everything is classified and arranged, 
and this grand whole, so imposing and so varied, is essentially 
nothing more than the application of the same instrument, 
namely, observation aided by calculation, to analogous objects, 
namely facts, in view of the same results, namely laws. 

Who knows, indeed, whether a still higher degree of simpli- 
city and of unity is not to be reached. Already the positive 
philosophy has suppressed the vain distinction of physical 
facts and moral facts. Other distinctions may one day be, not 
perhaps effaced, but weakened by the progress of the human 
mind. It is worthy of remark that, in proportion as a science 
develops and establishes itself, it becomes more accessible 
to the mathematics. Who laid the imperishable foundations 
of astronomy? Who calculated the regular orbits of the stars 
and made it possible for Halley and Olairant to predict the 
return of certain comets with unerring precision. It was the 
mathematics. Why were Galileo and Descartes the true 
founders of physics? Because to the genius of observation 
they joined that of calculation. What was the work of La- 
voisier? It may be stated in a single word ;.he weighed, and 
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chemistry was created. What are many eminent chemists 
seeking to-day? The means of introducing mathematical re- 
lations into the variable proportions of the elements. Why, 
finally, has physiology made so little progress? Why is its 
movement irregular, why are its results uncertain, why are its 
inductions conjectural? It is because life in its free and 
varied movements, in its sudden changes, slips from the grasp 
of calculation. But will not calculation in the end conquer 
life also and impose upon it its laws? It has already made 
conquests not less remarkable ; by the theory of probabilities, 
it has, so to speak, enslaved chance; by the differential caleu- 
lus, it has reached the infinite itself. 

Science would thus be brought to a wonderful homogeneity. 
Facts palpable and in a sense measurable by the compasses, 
laws demonstrable by calculation—such would be the com- 
mon stock of all the sciences. But is it possible then 
to repel a sublime hope? When facts have once been sub- 
jected to calculation, will they not at last be inevitably re- 
duced to a single law. Science from that moment on, would 
be complete, it could do no more. What an honor for man 
and what a source of power! Physics, as soon as it was able 
to make use of the calculus, increased a hundred-fold the re- 
sources of industry; it became the sovereign of nature. In- 
troduce this power of calculation into the science of life, of 
organic life, of intellectual life, of social life, and you will see 
springing up a new industry not less fruitful than that which 
governs the physical world, the great and sacred industry 
which has for its object to cure the ills of man, to assure and 
charm his existence, to regulate his intellectual operations, his 
feelings, his character, his civil and political conditions. What 
a future of happiness, of peace and of glory for humanity ! 

The positive philosophy confesses that we are far from this 
ideal ; but it is much that we have caught a glimpse of it. To 
prepare for its coming, two things must be done; the last blows 
must be given to the religions and metaphysical régimes, and 
then all the intellectual energy which is fruitlessly wasted on 
them, must be turned towards the organization of the two 
sciences which remain to be created, the experimental science 
of man and that of the human race. 
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Such is the programme of the positive philosophy. After 
having stated it with a fairness which will not be disputed, it 
is our duty to render homage to the talent, the learning, the 
sincerity of its advocates. M. Auguste Comte is assuredly a 
man of vigorous and penetrating mind. Few men possess such 
extensive knowledge of all the sciences, mathematical, physical, 
and natural, or the power to exhibit so clearly their methods 
and their results. The father of the positive philosophy, M. 
Comte, brings to its exposition and defense a zeal, a persistency, 
and an enthusiasm, which do him the highest honor. M. 
Littré contents himself in philosophy with the rdéle of a 
disciple. The learned interpreter of Hippocrates—a distin- 
guished physiologist, an eminent linguist, with so many other 
titles which permit him to speak in his own name—seems de- 
sirous to conceal himself behind the leader of the school. 
Surely it is no slight honor to M. Auguste Comte, to have 
conquered such a mind, to have found so skillful and so 
brilliant an interpreter. If the positive philosophy had a 
thinker, it lacked a writer; it has found him in M. Littré. 


II. 


Let us at the outset render full justice to the classification of 
the sciences proposed by the founder of the positive school. 
If M. Comte had restricted his ambition to this great work 
he would have been deserving of congratulation upon his 
success. The order in which he disposes the sciences, remark- 
able as it is for simplicity, lacks neither clearness, light nor 
breadth. We find in it, especially, a merit too rare in such 
labors, namely, that the natural relations of the sciences are 
faithfully preserved, and that the author has sacrificed to this 
vast advantage the regularity of an artificial classification. 

Some serious minds regard with more or less disdain labors 
of classification. This contempt or indifference appears to us 
unjust, and the history of the human mind is far from authori- 
zing it. It is indeed worthy of remark that at all the most 
flourishing epochs of philosophy, great works of classification 
have been accomplished. It will be sufficient to recall rapidly 
three of them, that of Aristotle, that of St. Thomas, and that 
of Bacon. 
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When the sciences first arose in Greece, they were all min- 
gled in a confused unity. Thales and Parmenides wrote with an 
admirable simplicity on “ Being ” or on “the Nature of Things.” 
These were the titles of their poems, for veritable poems they 
were, in which the imagination had assuredly a larger share than 
experience. In proportion as the sciences extended their re- 
searches, and as facts and ideas accumulated, they tended to 
separate themselves, and soon even to isolate themselves from 
one another. 

The coming of Aristotle arrested this dissolution. It was 
an undertaking worthy of that vast and powerful brain,—the 
attempt for the first time to organize the sciences, to embrace 
them all without ever confonnding them, to divide without 
disuniting them, to avoid sacrificing any one of them, and to 
comprehend at once the rich diversity and the harmonious 
unity of the human mind, and of things without. 

The classification of Aristotle should be placed among his 
titles to glory. We wish to signalize here only a single feature 
in it and M. Comte will understand us. Aristotle is above all 
other things an incomparable observer of nature; he is the 
very genius of experience. Without being very profoundly 
versed in the mathematics, he had yet read those words, which 
are said to have been written over the door of Plato’s school : 
Let no one enter here who is not a geometrician. But 
these great minds, while understanding the value of the 
mathematics, knew also that they are not the ultimate 
limit of the human mind. The author of the Histoire des 
Animaua, like the author of Zimauas, proclaims the necessity 
and the superiority of the first philosophy. The mathematics 
stands higher than physics, the science of movable things, by 
reason of the immobility of its object ; but above the mathe- 
matics and physics Aristotle places the first philosophy, that 
eminent science, which, like the mathematics, contemplates 
the fixed and the eternal, and like physics, the real and living 
being ; no longer an abstract immobility or a variable reality, 
but the principle which is at once the most immovable and 
the most real, eternal and living, the ideal of nature and of the 
human mind, the supreme unity, in one word, God. 
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It seems as if Aristotle had bequeathed something of his 
organizing mind to the master of philosophy in the middle 
ages, St. Thomas Aquinas. For the Angelical Doctor, the 
science of God must necessarily be the first and the most im- 
portant of all; but let it not be supposed that the Summa is 
only a theological treatise ; it is literally a complete system of 
human knowledge, a sort of encyclopedia for the use of the 
thirteenth century. Physics has its place in it, and even a 
sort of rude and primitive geology. The Swmma is the work 
of a great mind, organizing the sciences in the midst of an age 
of barbarism, under the inspiration of a sublime spiritualism. 

The science of nature, imperfectly understood but not reject- 
ed by St. Thomas, recovers its legitimate rights in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, Bacon summons men to the 
exploration and conquest of the physical universe, and in his 
turn, he attempts to organize the work of the human mind. It 
is here especially, that the mental superiority of the English 
philosopher shines out. Bacon is not simply a lover of phys- 
ics, he is an enthusiast,—I might almost say a fanatic for them; 
he calls himself the pontiff of the senses; the conquest 
of nature by man, appears to him a sacred enterprise, a 
sort of new redemption, of which science is to be the Messiah. 
For this reason the name of Bacon was especially celebrated 
by the materialists of the last century, and it is this which ex- 
posed him to the wrath and to the sarcasms of Joseph de Mais- 
tre. The new materialists call upon him in their turn. Well, 
we ask nothing better than to go with them often to the school 
of this great master. When he pretaces the Youum Organum 
by that magnificent review of human knowledge which fills 
the De Augmentis, do you see him sacrificing metaphysics to 
physics? Do yousee him confounding the science of man 
with that of nature? By no means; he is able to resist the im- 
pulse of his genius, the spirit of his nation; he traces with 4 
firm hand and with that ingenious vivacity which characterizes 
his style, the grand outlines of the human mind. “The object 
of philosophy is three-fold: God, nature, and man. Beings 
strike our intelligence with a triple ray. One direct ray shows 
us nature; we attain to God through the unequal medium of 
creatures by reflected rays; it is by a reflected ray that man 
appears and unveils himself to himself.” 
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M. Comte brings to us to-day, after Aristotle and Bacon, a 
new classification. Certainlysuch an enterprise is not wanting 
in grandeur and is not inopportune. All those minds which 
desire order in the sciences and which feel the necessity of 
uniting them to philosophy, in order to arrest the movement of 
dissolution which is isolating and decomposing them, are 
occupied with this problem. Not a few have attempted to 
solve it. Among savants, I will mention the illustrious Am- 
pere; among philosophers, Jouffroy, whose lamentable death 
has snatched him from this labor and from so many other 
hopes. 

If we were to compare the classification of M. Comte with 
that of Ampére, we should not hesitate to say that the former 
seems to us far preferable. The work of Ampére is essentially 
lacking in simplicity. Everything has been sacrificed to the 
effort after a perfect symmetry, and in this respect, the classifi- 
cation of the illustrious physicist is, we confess, a veritable 
prodigy ; but this advantage has been too dearly purchased to 
admit of much recognition, ; and the entire work, ingenious as 
it is, is deficient in grandeur. The classification of M. Comte 
has other detects, but it at least reposes on a natural and firm 
datum. In general, whenever M. Comte confines himself to 
the sphere of the positive sciences, he excels. Unfortunately 
he has another ambition ; he proudly aspires to a philosophy. 
That which in his eyes gives all its importance to his work, is 
that it is allied with a philosophical principle, and what is this 
principle? It is, in a single word, the absolute homogeneity 
of the sciences, obtained by the exclusion of psychology and of 
metaphysics. This double claim, which answers to so many 
old prejudices not yet overthrown, and to so many antipa- 
thies as keen as they are unfounded, is worthy of a thorough 
discussion. 


III. 

The positive philosophy prides itself upon its great preci- 
sion. Severe towards every hypothesis, it proposes to recog- 
nize no authority but that of observation. But it begins 
with an enormous hypothesis and by openly giving the lie to 
experience. For it maintains that all the phenomena of the 
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universe are essentially homogeneous; that is to say, that in 
spite of a thousand real differences, they are all equally observ- 
able by the senses. Here, then, an immense class of facts is 
rejected or distorted at the outset: namely, psychological facts, 
By what right, I ask? Is it maintained that there are no facts 
but those which affect the senses? Let it be proved. Or is 
the statement based upon the conviction that there exist no 
substances which are not material? Then we have here a met- 
aphysical system, the rudest in the world, I readily admit, but, 
after all, a system, and yet the positive philosophy claims to be 
wholly disinterested in reference to systems and to believe 
wholly in facts. This disinterestedness is abandoned ; this re- 
ligion of facts is violated. A class of phenomena which ap- 
pears troublesome is thrown overboard ; and it is thrown over- 
board in the name of a system. 

I know what will be the reply of the positive philosophy ; it 
will challenge us to prove the existence of psychological facts ; 
it will arm itself against us with all the objections, with all the 
prejudices which are at present directed against psychology 
and the psychological method. 

Psychology has been, in truth, unfortunate during the last 
forty years; it has united against itself the most diverse adver- 
saries. Nothing is more natural than that Gall, Broussais, and 
with them that army of intractable materialists, which enrolls 
its recruits among the followers of physiological and medical 
science, should. have attacked psychology; but that Catholic 
philosophers, such as Bonald, Lamennais and their recent imi- 
tators, should have been seen to descend into the same arena 
and practice the same outrages upon a science which is the ba- 
sis of spiritualism, is one of the most astonishing scandals 
which have been exhibited to our times by the defenders of the 
church. This is party spirit! It associates the most opposite 
doctrines ; here, for example, it makes Catholic philosophy the 
unexpected auxiliary of all those schools, born of Saint-Simon- 
tanism, which rally around the names of Fourier, of Pierre Le- 
roux, and of M. Buchez. 

What a host of adversaries of psychology! But I am for- 
getting some, and those, too, not the least ardent; I mean the 
German philosophers. It is curious that the latter accuse us, 
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not like M. Comte and M. Littr4, of losing ourselves in ab- 
straction, but of being too timid, too servilely attached to ex- 
perience, in a word, too positive, and they maintain that with 
our modest and circumspect psychology, we shall never attain 
the absolute. We have already met these adversaries, Let us 
leave them for the moment. For it will always be in France 
a title to glory and a condition of strength for a school of phi- 
losophy, that it bases itself on facts: our hereditary good sense 
arms us in advance against the prestige of these logically ex- 
travagant, daringly chimerical methods, which impetuous minds 
are trying in vain to acclimate in our country. Let us return, 
then, to more dangerous opponents, and let us see what is said 
in France by all these schools leagued against psychology. 

Psychology, they tell us, is an illusory science. It claims the 
title of a science of observation, but what does it observe? 
Man? The human species? No, it observes the ego. And 
what is the ego? An isolated being, which is attached by no 
bond to nature, which retires within itself and observes itself 
in solitude. This ego, without organs, is a pure abstraction. 
It observes itself, you say ; but what has it toobserve? It does 
nothing; it produces nothing. If it acted, it could not observe 
itself. Separated from the body, from society, from real life, 
shut up within itself, without passion, without ideas, without a 
practical object, it is condemned to inertness. You place it on 
a point in the midst of empty space; what can it do there? 
Dream or sleep; construct systems or lose itself in the silent 
languors of ecstasy. In order to observe life, it is necessary to 
live; in order to live, it is necessary to act; in order to act, it 
is necessary to have a body, an earth, a society. Your ego 
which lives withont acting, which observes life and has lost its 
own, is a contradiction. It is very easy to see that all this is 
not serious; that this psychology, so vaunted as a science of 
observation, is only a despairing effort to substitute for a system 
of metaphysics which is decried, new systems, tricked out with 
a false appearance of precision, an ingenious means of de- 
priving the physical sciences of their prestige, and of specula- 
ting undisturbed under the protection of imaginary experi- 
ences, 
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These are objections which seem serious and weighty; I 
admit it and go further; I find them unanswerable on one 
single condition, namely, that they are addressed not to 
creatures of the imagination, to a monster which is invented 
for the purpose and called psychology, but to the real psychol- 
ogy, such as a considerable school has taken pride for forty 
years in cultivating. Evidently there is a misunderstanding 
here. The psychology which our adversaries attack, we repel 
as well as they. The psychology which we practice, our ad- 
versaries do not appear to know. Who will clear up this 
confusion ? 

This will be done, I think, in the following manner ; and I 
will begin by a confession, which, doing full justice at the out- 
set to the adversaries of psychology, will have perhaps some 
chance of disarming them, and in any case will give clearness 
and precision to the debate. 

It must be confessed that psychologists have sometimes allow- 
ed themselves to be carried away by a twofold illusion ; they 
have believed and have said that psychology was a new 
science ; they have believed and have said that the facts of 
consciousness were absolutely separate from and independent 
of organic facts. To understand these two errors of some 
psychologists, we must go far back in history ; we must picture 
to ourselves the situation of the Scotch school in the eighteenth 
century, for it is from Scotland that these two errors have come 
to us. 

It was the skepticism of Hume which raised up the Scotch 
school. In opposition to this keen and strong intellect, this 
mighty doubter, it was not enough to appeal to the anthority 
of common sense; to the dialectics of Hume it was necessary 
to oppose a method,—a method regular, precise, rigorous, in- 
sensible to the attacks of skepticism. But in the eighteenth 
century and in the land which had produced Bacon and New- 
ton, what method was more naturally indicated than that to 
which the physical sciences owed their prodigious impulse and 
their imposing discoveries—I mean the method of observation 
and induction? The Scotch conceived the idea of carrying 
this method with all its precision and rigor into the domain of 
the moral sciences, convinced that those regula philosophandi, 
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which had guided the thought of Newton to the discovery of 
the universal law of matter, would have no less power to reach 
the most hidden laws of the mind. Moral facts, facts of con- 
sciousness, may indeed be different from physical facts, they 
are still facts, and hence observation can reach them, experi- 
ence may be applied to them, induction may draw from them 
the most inevitable conclusions. Captivated by this great 
idea, the Scotch fancied it new. They thought with the best 
faith in the world, that everything in philosophy was to be be- 
gun over again and that a new era was about to open for it, 
which would be marked by the most astounding discoveries. 
It was a first mistake, a first source of illusions. The Scotch 
committed another error, also, that of exaggerating the separa- 
tion of the two classes of facts which they had justly distin- 
guished, and also the identity of the methods which each of 
them requires. : 

When, in 1813, from that chair which then attracted few 
listeners, but around which was silently growing up a new 
school of philosophy, M. Royer-Collard attacked in front the 
Condillacism, which was already shaken, but which was seek- 
ing to make good its retreat by transforming itself into the 
ingenious theory of Laromiguiére, he thought rightly that 
nothing could be more advantageously opposed to sensualism 
than that solid and simple Scotch method, which bases on the 
most exact observation the purest spiritualism. Like Reid, 
M. Royer-Collard believed that this method was wholly new, 
that it set aside everything which had preceded it in philoso- 
phy, and that it was about to produce the most unexpected 
results ; like Reid, he tanght that psychological facts, subjected 
to the same method as physical facts, form a world wholly 
separate and independent. Such were the ideas which M. 
Royer-Collard borrowed of Reid and of Dugald Stewart, and 
which found an interpreter of marvelous clearness and per- 
sasive grace in M. Jouffroy. A passage conspicuous for its 
style, the preface of the “sketches” of Dugald Stewart, was 
for the psychological method a sort of manifesto, which ren- 
dered popular his name and his principles. Unfortunately, 
nowhere have the Scotch ideas been more exaggerated, I mean 
the separation of psychology and physiology, the identity of 
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the methods in the difference of the facts, and especially that 
false idea that all philosophy was to be remade. M. Jouffroy 
even went so far as to say that the question of the spirituality 
of the soul was premature,—an unnecessary scruple, which 
adversaries without either loyalty or decency have recently 
shamefully abused, but which strongly marks the extreme 
point to which one may be led by the exaggeration of the 
Scotch school. 

Let us frankly confess that if to the Scotch school belongs 
the honor of having forcibly proclaimed the psychological 
method, if it has used it with success in opposition to the sen- 
sualism of Locke and the skepticism of Hume, it has often 
been mistaken in regard to the nature and the reach of this 
method. It has failed to comprehend the true difference be- 
tween the facts of conscionsness and psychological facts, and 
by a natural consequence it has exaggerated at once the 
identity of the methods and the separation of the facts. 
Finally it has been mistaken in regard to the past and the 
future of the psychological method ; it has falsely supposed 
that the past had been ignorant of it; it has conceived for the 
future exaggerated hopes. 

While M. Royer-Collard was introducing into France the 
Scotch mind, with its great merits and also with its errors and 
its illusions, a I’rench philosopher, who owed nothing to any 
foreign influence, an intellect of little breadth, perhaps, but of 
wonderful force and sagacity, Maine de Biran, found at once 
in the Cartesian traditions and in a profound reflection the true 
root of psychology, and established on bases which can never 
be shaken, the distinction and the union of the physical 
and the moral sciences. 

Without being a man of erudition, Maine de Biran well 
knew that he had not invented psychology. He took pleasure 
in placing his most original ideas under the protection of the 
authority of Leibnitz, and going back from Leibnitz to Des. 
cartes he found in the Cogito, ergo sum the source of modern 
psychology. No dovbt if his historic researches had been 
more extended he would have loved to discover in the 
Dialogues of Plato and even in the conversations of Socrates 
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the noble beginnings of that method which the grea: puiloso- 
phers of antiquity knew how to employ with a masterly skill 
and sagacity. 

Did Maine de Biran consider the facts of consciousness as 
wholly separate from and independent of vital phenomena? 
The author of the Vew considerations on the relations of the 
physical and the moral would have smiled at the question. 
Let it be remembered that he had passed his life in the pro- 
found investigation of one single fact of the science of man, 
the fact of muscular effort, and this fact is the knot in which 
psychological life and organic life, elsewhere divided, touch 
and unite. To penetrate the mystery of this union by an 
assiduous and combined study of the facts of consciousness 
and of their organic conditions, and from this luminous point 
to shed light over all the double existence which constitutes 
man,—such was the scientific enterprise of Maine de Biran, 
Such is his lasting title in the eyes of history. 

M. Cousin, a pupil of Maine de Biran, has always devoted 
himself, with a zeal as honorable to his character as to his in- 
tellect, to the work of bringing into notice the name, the 
writings, and the ideas of his master. Does he differ with him 
on this capital point? Not at all. With the exception of a 
few passages in his earlier writings, which give evidence of 
the Scotch influence, M. Cousin, in all his subsequent career, 
has been constantly faithful to this doctrine, that the psycho- 
logical method distinguishes the physical and the moral in 
man without separating them, and that in this respect it is as 
ancient as spiritualism and philosophy. Finally, M. Jouftroy 
himself, whom we have just seen in the first essays of his 
youth led astray by following Dugald Stewart, returned by 
the original movement of his thought, and the solitary pro- 
gress of his meditations, to the pure doctrine of Maine de 
Biran. He has left us a lasting testimony of this happy. 
transformation in his memoir on the Distinction between 
psychology and physiology, written in reply to M. Broussais, 
which caused the Academy of Moral Sciences, that old athlete 
of medical materialism, to start from its seat. I venture to say 
that Maine de Biran would have recognized himself in the 
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memoir of Jouffroy, and that he would have envied his skill- 
ful disciple that masterpiece of clearness and of rigorous 
precision. 

Having cleared up this delicate historic point, I address my- 
self with confidence to the objections raised against psychol- 
ogy, and if I am not mistaken, it becomes easy to scatter them. 
It is supposed, then, that there is involved in psychology a 
new method, which consists in ceasing to act in order that the 
mind may look in upon itself, and contemplate itself abstract- 
ly, in perfect forgetfulness of society and of nature, and that, 
too, in order to reach a sort of phantom, or abstract entity, 
an ego, a pure spirit, a something endowed with an entire in- 
dependence, with an absolute liberty, and loaded with a host 
of marvelous attributes. I acknowledge that such an ego is a 
phantom, that such an isolation is fruitless and dangerous, 
that such a spiritualism is insensate, in a word, that such a 
method has no root in history, in common sense, in the nature 
of things. I abandon the exaggeration of psychology to its 
adversaries, but I cling to its principle and I defend it in the 
name of the entire history of human thought. 

The question between us and the materialists is no longer, 
to know whether man can feel, think, will without organs, but 
whether it is the same thing to have the conscionsness of a 
thought, of a desire, of a sensation, and to recognize the 
cerebral lobe, the nervous or muscular tissue, which are or may 
be the organic condition of the sensation which I experience, 
of the thought which I form, of the voluntary act which I de- 
sire to execute. To state this question is to answer it. There 
is involved here not a system, but a fact. 

We venture to say that only an unusual dose of systematic 
obstinacy can close the eyes of a man of good faith to this 
difference ; but not to repeat here arguments which are well 
known, I will content myself with putting to the adversaries 
of psychology a decisive question. Is the notion of cause or 
force an idea which springs properly and immediately from 
physics or physiology? MM. Comte and Littré answer, No, 
and they are quite right. On this ground they forbid the 
physicist and the physiologist to investigate causes, and in 
general they openly profess to believe that this investigation 
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is interdicted to the human mind. This is logical, but it is not 
enough; for if MM. Comte and Littré are right, not only 
must physics, physiology, and all the sciences of nature aban- 
don the hope of discovering any cause, not only must the 
haman mind interdict itself all speculation of this kind, but 
the very idea of cause does not exist. For whence can it 
come, if the senses cannot give it, if the science of nature can- 
not account for it, and if, on the other hand, there is nothing 
beyond the science of nature, beyond the senses? I consider 
the objection unanswerable. Hume understood it, and per- 
ceiving that the senses cannot explain this notion he took the 
bold course of denying it. MM. Comte and Littré show 
more respect for common sense ; but in truth I find them here 
either too keen or too timid, intrepid as they ordinarily are in 
the matter of negations. However this may be, the idea of 
cause exists in language, in common sense, in the human 
mind; it must be explained. It is here that the legitimacy 
and the power of the psychological method appear in the 
brightest light. In every thought, in every internal act, it re- 
cognizes the existence of a fixed and permanent subject, which 
perceives itself as a force, as a cause, not as an abstract cause, 
but as an active, living, fruitful cause, in relation with a system 
of organs, which now obey it and now rebel against it, which 
react upon it when they have felt its action, and bring it into 
connection with nature, society, universal life. This per- 
ception of the unchanging force of the ego is that which 
essentially constitutes a psychological phenomenon. 

Once more, the ego is not isolated, for not only in the im- 
pressions which it receives from without and in the exterior 
acts which it helps to accomplish, but even in the most abstract 
reflection, in the most energetic effort to isolate itself from the 
physical world, there is always within usa confused sentiment, 
an indistinct image of external things; this is a fact of obser- 
vation which all the great psychologists, Aristotle and Kant in 
the first rank, have long since recognized, but if, as is said in 
technical language, the ego is never without the non-ego, this 
does not prevent it frem distinguishing itself from that, from 
being able to discern the difference between that which comes 
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properly from itself and which is its own, and that which, 
coming from without, reveals to it foreign causes. 

This is the very simple distinction which separates, without 
isolating them, the physical and the moral worlds, and gives to 
spiritualism a legitimate and indestructible foundation. The 
Scotch, I acknowledge, and especially Dugald Stewart, have 
not always understood the nature of this distinction. They 
have supposed that psychology, like physics, had for its 
object only facts, not seeing that at the same time it fastens 
upon a cause, namely, the very principle which has conscious- 
ness, the ego. Not well understanding the nature of psycho- 
logical facts, isolating them from the ego and thus considering 
them abstractly, they have separated them too much from the 
other facts, perceived by the human intelligence. But what 
matters this passing error? Is not every method, however le- 
gitimate it may be, exposed to be falsified in its application? 
Have the mathematicians, whose method is justly considered 
infallible, never been mistaken in regard to its nature and in 
regard to the conditions of its legitimate employment? 

Psychology is not the creation of yesterday. Before the 
Scotch had proclaimed its excellence, it was in the world; it 
had already established itself’ by durable labors, by immortal ser- 
vices. Because the name of this science is not old, some have 
fancied themselves authorized to treat it with disdain; but in 
truth when we hear certain physiologists speak in a tone s0 
severe and so haughty, of a science as ancient as the human 
mind, we cannot snfficiently admire so great confidence. 
Would not one say that physiology is a very mature science 
while the science of the moral man is still in its cradle? Take 
eare! The comparison is all to the advantage of psychology. In 
affirming that among the organic functions there is not one 
that is really known, I am sure that I shall not be contradicted 
by any impartial physiologist. For organic life has two great 
objects, to preserve and to reproduce itself. But assimilation 
and reproduction are still two mysteries in physiology, which 
have not been penetrated. 

I do not fear to affirm that the moral in man has been vastly 
more studied than the physical. Adam Smith knew the laws 
of sympathy much better than any physiologist knows the 
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seat and the organic condition of this curious phenomenon. 
We know better how we think than how we digest, and there 
is not a single important function of the organization, which 
is nearly as well understood as the psychological function of 
reasoning. Savants boast that astronomy is a perfected science ; 
but two thousand years before Laplace, Aristotle had deter- 
mined the movement of certain intellectual operations, with 
as nuch precision and exactness as the author of the Mécanique 
Céleste has employed in fixing the orbits described by the stars 
in space. 

That psychology should be a science much more advanced 
than physiology, is explained by a reason as simple as it is 
profound ; the principle of animal life is unknown to us, and 
physiology is reduced on this point to conjectures. It is other- 
wise with psychology, which immediately grasps the principles 
of the phenomena which it observes and in this way embraces 
the effects of life, and life itself in its source. Where should 
we be, if, in order to understand our moral nature, the laws of 
our thought, the origin of our passions, the principle of our 
actions, the rule of our conduct, we were obliged to wait, till 
naturalists were agreed upon the infinite number of questions 
which divide them and which perhaps will never be answered ¢ 
Thank God, there is no need of this. Plato confused the canal 
of digestion with that of inhalation, the cesophagus with the 
windpipe; did this prevent him from being a profound psychol- 
ogist, an eminent moralist? The PAdlebus, the Symposium, 
the Republic are full of keen and profound observations which 
do not wait for their confirmation till physiologists shall be 
agreed upon the gray matter and the white matter in the brain, 
Aristotle was not deeply versed in the physivlogy of man; he 
was so little acquainted with it that be was ignorant of the 
existence of nerves. Is this the same as saying that the treatise 
on the Soul is not a masterpiece of psychology, that the 
Nicomachwan Ethics and the Ludemian Ethics are not ad- 
mirable studies of the passions of the human heart, that the 
Organon is not the imperishable code of logic ? 

Not to speak o7 ai! ie psychology so ingenions, so elevated, 
of the fathers of the Church and of the mystic teachers of 
Christianity, of St. Augustine, of Bonaventura, of Gerson, 
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can there be cited in any science monuments more durable 
than the Search after Truth, the New Essays on Human 
Understanding, the Critique of Pure Reason, not to speak 
of the Discourse of Method, and the Meditations, those sacred 
books of philosophy, in which are written down, under the 
dictation of reflected consciousness, the rights of the human 
mind and the first principles of all the sciences. It will be said 
that all is not solid in these monuments and that they are far 
from being built on the same plan and with the same materials, 
I acknowledge it ; but where is the great work, except perhaps 
in pure geometry, which time and the contradiction of men 
have left untouched? Not one can be named. The Zar- 
monice Mundi of Kepler is a book full of conjectures which 
science has falsified ; the Dioptrics of Descartes and even the 
Optics of Newton have been left far behind in the progress of 
physics. The chemistry of Lavoisier is not that of Berzelius. 
The book Of Life and Death forms an epoch in physiology ; 
Bichat wrote it scarcely thirty years ago; is it standing to- 
day? 

In recalling to mind the great monuments of the science of 
psychology from Socrates to Descartes, and from Descartes to 
Immanuel Kant, I have spoken only of regular works, but 
how much delicate and profound psychology is scattered 
through all those literary master-pieces, whose immortal 
authors would have been sadly embarrassed, if they had been 
asked questions in regard to the convolutions of the brain, 
which the most stupid school-boy answers fluently atter a few 
months of study. What an incomparable analysis of the 
human heart are the Confessions of St. Augustine! I do not 
know whether Gerson was a great anatomist, but I learn more 
from him about human nature by reading over the /mitation 
of Jesus Christ than by consulting the most learned treatises 
on physiology. St. Francis of Sales, Montaigne, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,—are they not in their way eminent psychologists ¢ 
For psychology is not a study for the use of a few meditators ; 
it is the consciousness of life. Whoever lives, not with the 
life of the senses limited by material objects, nor with that 
superficial life, which, spending itself day by day, spreads it- 
self wholly over that which is without, and flows away in- 
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cessantly, like water constantly pouring into a vessel without 
bottom, but with a life powerful and full, daily angmented and 
strengthened by the progress of ideas and sentiments; who- 
ever lives thus, whether he meditates in solitude like Male- 
branche or frequents the court like La Bruyére and La Roche- 
foucauld, whether he creates psychology in action like Shakes- 
peare and Moliére, or sums it up in abstract formulas like 
Kant, whether he composes the Critique of Pure Reason or 
Faust, poet or metaphysician, priest or layman, philosopher in 
fact or in intention, labors for the progress of psychological 
science ; he traces a chapter, a page, or at least a few lines of 
that immortal book which man is writing on man, and which 
began the day a human being first suffered, that is, the day he 
first reflected. 

For this grand psychology, which is the work not only 
of philosophers, but, so to speak, of the human race, what 
does the positive philosophy propose to substitute? I am 
ashamed to say, and those who are acquainted with the exact 
minds of MM. Comte and Littré would never guess. It is a 
science the most conjectural, the newest, the least positive ; 
but why speak of science? No, it is that something equivocal 
and misbegotten which is called phrenology. The man to 
whom it has been given to commence the science of man is 
Dr. Gall. The twenty-seven faculties recognized by this great 
philosopher, and rapidly raised to thirty-five by that other 
profound thinker, Dr. Spurzheim, with the twenty-seven or 
thirty-five corresponding cerebral convolutions which Dr. 
Vimont did not fail to find in the skull of a goose, this is for 
the positive philosophy, the beau ¢deal of the science of man.* 
It is acknowledged, to be sure, that these first labors of cerebral 
physiology are very imperfect. The theosophy is not admitted 
and this is characteristic; we are spared the amativity, the 
habitativity, the destructivity, the constructivity, the secuti- 
vity. I thank the positive philosophy for it in the name of our 
mother tongue; but without wishing to triumph by an excess 





* See the excellent little book of M. Flourens, Hxamen de la Phrénologie, 
and his great work entitled: Recherches expérimentales sur les propriétés et les 
fonctions du syst2me nérveux. Second Ed., 1842. 
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of these ridiculous sketches, I have the right to say that there 
is something significant in this rehabilitation of phrenology by 
the positive philosophy, and that aschool obliged to take under 
its protection such monstrous efforts, puts all sound minds on 
their guard and pronounces its own condemnation. 


IV. 


If the positive philosophy had no other defect than that of 
altering or suppressing a considerable number of facts, it 
might indeed be accused of incompleteness, but it could not 
be declared radically false. It would be necessary to enlarge 
the base of the edifice, not to throw it to the ground. But the 
positive philosophy aims higher than spiritualism; the nega- 
tion of the facts of consciousness is only a means which it em- 
ploys to reach absolute ideas, and the ruin of psychology isa 
prelude to the destruction of metaphysics. 

Absolute ideas, metaphysics, these are the mortal enemies of 
the positive philosophy. According te it, the peculiar trait of 
the double tyranny which human thought has been obliged to 
undergo before reaching the era of its emancipation, has been 
that it has rested on absolute ideas. On the contrary the dis- 
tinctive feature of the new régime, the positive régime, is the 
substitution of sciences for metaphysics, of relative for absolute 
ideas. 

There are here two distinct questions, though very closely 
linked together ; that of absolute ideas and that of metaphysics 
proper. It is clear that if there exist in the human mind no 
absolute ideas, all metaphysics is impossible; but we may ad- 
mit certain absolute ideas and yet not be obliged to recognize 
metaphysics as a science. It was in this way that Kant, the 
greatest adversary that metaphysics ever encountered, supposed 
that he escaped skepticism and gave to the mathematical 
sciences, to the philosophy of nature, even to morals and to 
aesthetics a firm foundation, in recognizing a certain number 
of absolute ideas, of a priori notions, necessary for the guid- 
ance of man in his intellectual operations and in the accom- 
plishment of his destiny. 

MM. Ovmte and Littré do not seem to have the slightest 
fear of skepticism. Like Kant they reject metaphysics, but 
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they do not, like him, guard certain absolute ideas, and they 
seem convinced that these are not at all necessary to organize 
the sciences and the entire work of the human mind. I cer- 
tainly admire this daring; yet it is difficult for any one who 
has studied, however little, the history of thought, not to find 
something naive in such great audacity. One does not ven- 
ture to suspect a man as learned as M. Comte, a man who 
flatters himself that he has discovered the science of history, 
of having remained a stranger to the history of philosophy, 
but we shall be allowed to say that the undertaking to do 
without absolute ideas in the organization of the physical and 
moral sciences, is more worthy of a primitive epoch than of 
a century enlightened by a great experience. Eclecticism, se 
disdained by the positive philosophy, has at least the advantage, 
that by an impartial knowledge of the past it guards one 
against many illusions. I will allow myself to remind MM. 
Comte and Littré of those great trials to which the undertaking 
which they wish to accomplish has been subjected. To cite 
facts to positive philosophers, is to employ the method of dis- 
cussion most likely to please and to persuade them. 

Nearly two thousand four hundred years ago, a precursor of 
the positive philosophy, Heraclitus, maintained that there are 
no absolute ideas, that all is relative. ‘“ Aman,” he said with 
familiar and expressive energy, “does not bathe twice in the 
same river.” If this is so, the object of science is not the 
being in itself, it is the phenomenon. To what did this prin- 
ciple lead Heraclitus? To see nothing in the universe but a 
sort of universal phenomenon produced by a single agent, and 
governed by a single law. What do MM. Comte and Littré 
say of this consequence? We shall see, perhaps, in a moment 
that Heraclitus has revealed their secret, but however this may 
be, did the development of Heraclitus stop there? Not at all. 
The supreme logic of history, which imposes upon sensualism 
as its inevitable consequence, absolute doubt, raised up after 
Heraclitus, Protagoras and Pyrrhon, who said that if there 
are only relative phenomena, and if nothing is fixed and ab- 
solute, if sensualism is the measure of all things, it follows 
that everything is at the same time true and false, just and 
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unjust, beautifal and ugly, according to the impression of each 
person and the varying points of view. 

Does not this conclusion appear rigorous to MM. Comte 
and Littré? I might ask them to read again the Theatetus, 
but I have to propose to them an authority greater than that 
of Plato. It is again history, which, four centuries after Her- 
aclitus, brought out on a grander scale the same trial. The 
Stoics, by a contradiction which cannot be too prominently 
mentioned, had mingled with a sublime morality a sensualistic 
ideology. What happened? They were driven first to a ma- 
terialism precisely analogous with that of Heraclitus, and soon 
the dialectics of Aunesidemus imposed upon them absolute skep- 
ticism. Pass over eighteen centuries; from Athens and 
Alexandria transport yourself to the country of Locke and you 
will witness the same spectacle. The names alone are changed. 
Anesidemus is called Hume. The same idea lies at the 
base of the dialectics of the two Pyrrhonians; it is the idea 
of force or cause, the foundation of metaphysics. If there is 
nothing absolute in the idea of cause and in ideas in general, 
how shall we attain the absolute in things? And if everything 
is relative, there is nothing but probabilities and conjectures in 
the science of the universe, as in that of man. 

Does this three-fold trial appear sufficiently decisive to 
MM. Comte and Littré? Do they hope to be happier than 
Heraclitus and Chrysippus, Locke and Condillac? Let them 
then have the kindness to entrust to us the secret which they 
possess for constructing the mathematical and physical sciences 
without any of those ideas which they call absolute, like the 
ideas of cause, of unity, of mind, of time, of identity. Will 
they construct the rational mechanics without the notion of 
force and time? arithmetic and algebra without the idea of 
unity? geometry without the idea of space and without the 
axioms? Are there no absolute ideas? But everything in the 
mathematics is absolute. Is there nothing but relative facts! 
But everything in geometry is necessary. That is a singular 
philosophy which professes to organize the positive sciences 
and ignores the most simple conditions of their existence. 
They are singular philosophers whc make war upon systems 
and have themselves a system by which they are so blinded 
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that they lose even the perception of facts. Who would have 
supposed that M. Comte would push his horror of absolute 
facts so far, as to wish that there might be in geometry only 
simple phenomena? He talks to us about geometrical phe- 
nomena. Nothing more is wanting but algebraic phenomena. 

After so rude a war upon absolute ideas, the positive phi- 
losophy decides to be gracious to one of these ideas, the idea of 
law. It is easy to understand this. The rejection of the 
idea of law would have been its destruction; for the positive 
philosophy makes two claims, that of having discovered the 
fundamental law of humanity, and that of having reduced all 
science to the search for certain laws. It was then impossible 
to suppress the idea of law; but necessary as it was not to deny 
it, it was equally inconsistent to introduce it; for this is cer- 
tainly an absolute idea or none deserves this name. He who 
speaks of law speaks of something invariable, universal, neces- 
sary. As Montesquieu has ably written, “Laws are the 
necessary relations which derive from the nature of things.” 
MM. Comte and Littré distinctly accept this beautiful defi- 
nition. It is admirable; but it is fatal to their doctrine; for 
the senses and experience are evidently incapable of conducting 
to anything universal, invariable, necessary. MM. Comte 
and Littré rightly say that the true characteristic of a science 
is to foresee, and this just remark will show that there is a pro- 
found sense in the idea that races in their childhood form 
superior intelligences by according to them the gift of pro- 
phecy ; but to be a good prophet it is necessary to predict un- 
erringly, and how could experience, which applies only to the 
present and the past, anticipate unaided the future ? 

Here, then, we must rise to a conception which transcends 
the horizon of physics, the idea of a universal order, of a gene- 
ral plan of the world, of a common end toward which all be- 
ings tend, and which explains the law of their movements. 
But of all absolute ideas, there is none more unconquerably 
repugnant to the positive philosophy than that of a final 
cause. Here MM. Comte and Littré find a powerful 
and unexpected auxiliary ; it is Descartes. Yes, I acknow- 
ledge it. Descartes has proscribed in physics the use of 
final causes, and I add that in this he has rendered the 
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science of nature a considerable service. For, in the first 
place, the scholastic philosophy had strangely abused final 
causes, and Descartes, in banishing them, accomplished a ne- 
cessary reaction ; besides, it cannot be denied that the proper 
object of the science of nature is to observe facts, and not to 
discover their causes. Every a priori idea in regard to the 
principles and the ends of beings is essentially. subordinate to 
experience, which is, and which should remain here, the su- 
preme judge. But is it to be concluded from this that the idea 
of final cause is not in the human mind? that it has not its 
place and its office in science? and not only in that high 
science which recognizes in God an intentional cause, the first 
principle and the ultimate end of the universe, but also in the 
science of nature? I appeal here to Kepler, to Linnzus, to 
Leibnitz, to Maupertuis, to Euler; [appeal to Harvey, who dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood by an application of the 
principle of final causes ; I appeal to Bacon himself, who has 
written, I know, an ingenious phrase against final causes, but 
wh», in cutting off from physics the investigation of ends, gave 
it over expressly to metaphysics, its true domain, thus distin- 
guishing the spheres of the two sciences without sacrificing 
either, dividing the labor of the human mind without destroy- 
ing its harmony, without compromising its unity. 

To what now, in the last analysis, does the absolute negation 
of final canses lead? After having heard Descartes, let us 
listen to Spinoza. From the master, who is himself astray, 
but whose sound and sober nature still restrains him, let us go 
to the daring and intemperate disciple. The author of the 
Ethics will tell us that the idea of the end is a chimera, like 
the idea of good and evil, like that of free will; and that all 
beings, man like the rest, develop themselves according to the 
necessary laws of their nature. I point out this conclusion to 
MM: Comte and Littré; it is particularly adapted, if I am 
not mistaken, to make them reflect. Both have the most 
ardent desire to save morality from the shipwreck of absolute 
ideas, both repel the sad doctrine of interest, both recognize 
principles of conduct superior to selfishness; but logic is 
stronger than the most honorable intentions. If man has not 
been created for an end, if he acts according to the fatal laws 
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of his organization, as water flows, as blood circulates, we have 
done with every idea of good and evil, with all liberty, with all 
moral responsibility. 

This is the ultimate point to which the simple negation of 
absolute ideas leads. It remains for us to see whether MM. 
Comte and Littré have been more fortunate against meta- 
physics. 


™ 


The prejudices of the eighteenth century on this subject 
still remain in many minds, It is important to dissipate them, 
Let the friends of the independence of the human mind clearly 
understand that to sacrifice metaphysics is to sacrifice philoso- 
phy altogether; it is to rob free thought, not only of its most 
noble right, but of that which underlies and consecrates all 
the others. 

Among the false prejudices which hinder metaphysics from 
recovering the high consideration which it enjoyed in the sev- 
enteenth century, I will mention particularly two: the first is 
that metaphysics, or, as it is also called, ontology, is, as it is 
supposed, a science which speculates at random about the ego 
and the non-ego, the absolute and the relative, the finite and 
thé infinite, and claims to explain @ priori the origin, the es- 
sence, and the basis of all things; an abstract science, without 
any connection with the realities of nature and of life; a con- 
jectural science, which having at its service neither experience 
nor calculation, consumes itself in sterile hypotheses ; a proud 
science, which despises the other sciences because it is ignorant 
of them, and claims to explain the depths of a universe of 
which the visible surface is unknown to it. 

The second prejudice which the eighteenth century has be- 
queathed to us against metaphysics is, that it turns in a circle 
of systems which incessantly return: spiritualism and materi- 
alism, pantheism and dualism, dogmatisin and skepticism, such 
are the eternal heroes of this monotonous drama, fantastic 
characters which disappear from time to time to reappear with 
new masks, always armed against one another, inflicting upon 
each other mortal wounds without ever killing, and playing a 
piece which has and can have no dénowment. 

VOL, XXVII. 30 
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Are these prejudices legitimate? And, first, is it true that 
metaphysics is a science isolated from all the others, which 
aspires to construct fur itself outside of the universe and of 
humanity an independent domain? I will reply to this ques- 
tion with perfect sincerity. The truth is, I confess, that meta- 
physicians have sometimes imposed upon common sense, in re- 
gard to the nature of metaphysics. There have been found 
more than once rash spirits who have fallen into this abstract 
ontology, which so justly appears suspicious to serious minds, 
but I say that this manner of understanding metaphysics is 
contrary to the general teaching of tradition. I say that the 
great thinkers, whose names mark the memorable steps which 
the human mind has taken, Plato and Aristotle, Descartes and 
Leibnitz, have understood very differently the nature and the 
conditions of the first philosophy. 

I will explain myself still more explicitly on this point. 
The father of modern metaphysics has given us as the basis of 
all his speculations, a fact of consciousness. For what is his fa- 
mous cogito, ergo sum? it is the being who thinks, taking 
possession of himself by reflection, escaping from doubt by 
affirming his own reality, his peculiar individuality, and from 
this firm starting point taking his flight in order to rise not to 
an abstract absolute, but to a real and living God, the first 
principle, and the supreme ideal of thought and consciousness. 

This metaphysics, at once sensible and sublime, conquered 
without effort all the great minds of the seventeenth century, 
not only Malebranche and Fénelon, but more severe minds, 
Arnauld and Bossuet. And yet into the soil of the philosophy 
of Descartes fatal germs had slipped; we know what hand 
cultivated them. 

Assuredly there were great qualities in the. mind of Spinoza, 
but it lacked one of the distinctive features of those excellent 
intelligences whose memory is dear to humanity ; it lacked the 
perception of the limitations of our minds. The metaphysics 
of Spinoza has nothing human: it is the atterapt of a man to 
cease to be a man and to usurp the place of God. In place of 
the realities of this world, he offers us abstract conceptions, 
such as substance, attribute, mode, and others like these. But 
this is not a philosophy which we can use; it is a sort of al- 
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gebra, with mysterious and obscure signs. Now in what does 
all this end? Ina universal fatalism and in a theism so ab- 
stract that it almost resembles atheism. I am not surprised 
that a cry was raised in the seventeenth century to reprove 
these doctrines, and with this began the excessive reaction, 
which from the metaphysician fell upon metaphysics, and 
against which all the genius of Leibnitz had no power. 

It belonged to the German philosophy to glorify Spinoza, for 
it is his legitimate heir. Hegel is Spinoza still, but a Spinoza 
still more audacious and chimerical. Like the Dutch philoso- 
pher, the metaphysician of Berlin claimed to place himself at 
the outset in the bosom of the absolute, and from this height 
to explain, by the simple force of logic and on the basis of a 
certain number of abstract conceptions, the universal economy 
of things. Hegel is ignorant of nothing. He knows the why 
and the how of everything; he has found, and he confides to 
every one who chooses to read it and is able to understand it, 
the formula for God. Was it possible that common sense in 
Enrope, and especially in France, should not rise against 
these extravagant pretensions? Certainly not. For myself, I 
abandon without regret to the disdain of exact minds, this 
pompous ontology of the Germany of our times, and if the 
positive philosophy contented itself with protesting against 
such irregularities, I could only heartily applaud ; but it is not 
80. The positive philosophy falls into another excess, perhaps 
more dangerous still: on the pretext that metaphysics has been 
abused, it proscribes it altogether, and because it is impossible 
forman to satisfy his curiosity in regard to God, it claims to 
reduce God to the capacity of our intelligence and of our 
heart. 

Against such a negation, I appeal in my turn to that same 
common sense which properly repels the temerities of an on- 
tology without rule or restraint; I ask every sensible man 
what he thinks of a philosophy which proposes to do without 
God. Itis no longer an abstract ontology which is in ques- 
tion; we are not speaking of those transcendental speculations 
which try to grasp and describe the properties of the absolute, 
a8 we grasp and describe those of a triangle or a circle. The 
qnestion is, whether man is forbidden to pass beyond the sensi- 
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ble universe to reach causes behind effects; to rise to the idea 
of a perfect cause ; to discover and to adore among the impen- 
etrable depths of his infinite nature, those of his attributes, of 
which the striking evidence is spread over the face of the uni- 
verse, and those perfections more sacred still, of which we find 
in our souls some obscure rays—wisdom, justice, happiness. 
This is the great object of metaphysics, not as it is under- . 
stood and pursued to-day in Germany, but as it has been un- 
derstood and cultivated by all those strong minds which have 
known true force and true light, which have not employed their 
vigor in struggling against the impossible nor their depth in 
being incomprehensible, and in losing themselves in the abyss 
of their speculations. If one were to believe the philosophers 
of the positive school, one would suppose that the metaphy- 
sicians form in history a family of dreamers, deluding them- 
selves with chimeras, dwelling among the clouds, strangers to 
the positive sciences, to the observation of nature and of man- 
kind. But one of these dreamers, Plato, is simply the greatest 
moralist of antiquity ; another, Aristotle, is its greatest poli- 
tician, and wrote also that history of animals which excited 
the respect of Cuvier. Another dreamer, Descartes, is the in- 
ventor of mathematical analysis, the most powerful instrument 
which geometry has ever employed: another has discovered 
the infinitesimal calculus, and, if this great honor is disputed, 
there is another at least of which no one can rob him, that of 
having taken the most penetrating and comprehensive view 
that has ever been obtained, of all the sciences and of all hu- 
man things. These are the dreamers, the empty minds, which 
the positive philosophy charges with illusions. As if they had 
ever thought of separating the metaphysics frown the positive 
sciences! Asif they had ever aspired to the vague and am- 
bitious ontology of a few intemperate minds! Is it, then, Ar- 
istotle who claimed to construct @ privri the science of God— 
Aristotle, the philosopher of experience, to whom the Platonic 
theory of ideas was suspicious, because it seemed to him to 
abandon too soon the solid ground of facts, to take its flight 
into sublime regions? Plato himself, so often accused of ca- 
ressing brilliant chimeras, also had the wisdom to recognize 
the limit of human intelligence. In one of his boldest works, 
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the Timeus, that Genesis of Platonism, he began with these 
words, so often quoted: “It is difficult to find the author 
and father of the Universe, and impossible, after having found 
him, to make him known to everybody.” 

When it is necessary only to carry back ideas to this prin- 
ciple, and to trace up to God all the good and the beautiful in 
the order of beings, Plato affirms, with a just assurance; but 
when it is necessary to explain the relation of God to the world 
and to unveil the origin of existence, Plato is so undecided that 
he is reduced to conjecture. Let us listen again to Timeeus: 
“Thou wilt not be astonished, Socrates, if afterso many others 
have spoken on the same subject, I essay to speak of the Gods 
and of the formation of the world, without being able to ex- 
press to you my thoughts in a language perfectly exact and 
free from all contradiction. And if my words have no more 
improbability than those of others, thou must still be con- 
tented with them, and bear in mind that I who speak and you 
who judge are all men, and that on such a subject only proba- 
ble statements can fairly be demanded.” 

I might multiply citations and proofs, but it is evident to 
any one who casts an impartial glance on the history of 
metaphysics and is able to distinguish the broad highway, 
which the masters have followed, from the by-paths into which 
a small number of rash spirits have strayed,—it is evident, I 
say, that metaphysics does not necessarily aspire to occupy an 
isolated region. Without doubt it overlooks the particular scien- 
ces, but it is because it rests npon them ; without doubt it leads 
to a point higher than nature and higher than humanity, but it 
is because in nature and in humanity it seizes upon the 
characteristics from which it composes and writes down the 
science of God. The physical and moral sciences make no 
acquisition by which it does not profit; enlightened by their 
labor, it furnishes them its light; it is a perpetual exchange, 
which constitutes at once the life of the sciences and its own. 
To it may be applied the ingenious and true phrase of Bacon ; 
it commands only on condition of having obeyed. Jmperare 
parendo ; that is its motto. 

It must be intelligible now, what there is that is peculiar in 
the movement of metaphysics. It cannot develop itself like 
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geometry or mechanics, the homogeneous sciences which are 
founded on a small number of notions, contemplating simple 
and homogeneous relations, springing up and growing by a 
uniform process. Metaphysics, vast as the human mind, is, 
like it, marvelously complicated ; no method should be foreign 
to it; abstraction and observation, induction and calculation 
even, analogy, analysis, all the processes, all the means of know- 
ing, belong equally to it, because it embraces all beings, all life, 
proposing to itself in turn matter and mind, nature and man, 
the finite and the infinite, rising from the world to God and 
descending again from God to the world, uniting all, concilia- 
ting all, aspiring at least in the measure of human weakness, 
and following the progress of the sciences, to reconcile and 
unite al]. It follows from this that metaphysics cannot ad- 
vance with an equal and continuous movement and, as it were, 
in a straight line ; it has, like the human mind, its halts, its 
wanderings, its weaknesses followed by quick starts. Drawing 
after itself, so to speak, the immense procession of all the pro- 
ducts of thought, its movement is the variable resultant of a 
host of diverse forces and of an infinite number of move- 
ments. 

This brings me to do justice in a few words to the second pre- 
judice with which the positive philosophy arms itself against 
metaphysics ; it is that, as is said, it has made no progress during 
three thousand years. We hear this fine axiom repeated every 
day with an astonishing coolness, by men who profess to 
believe in the power and progress of reason ; but is it possible 
that while the science of nature and the science of man have 
made such great progress, the science of God has remained 
stationary? To think so, is not to comprehend at all the har- 
mony of human knowledge, or the whole economy of the 
history of ideas. 

I can understand that men who speak in the name of 
Christianity, should maintain that metaphysics was powerless 
before the gospel and that since, it is superfluous ; I should also 
find on this side, perhaps, a certain number of enlightened 
minds who would at least grant me that Platonism was not 
altogether useless in preparing the way for the religion of 
Christ, nor Peripateticism, for organizing theology in the 
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middle ages, and that Cartesianism also did something for the 
grandeur of the Church in the seventeenth century, and for 
those great verities which are the common property of Christian- 
ity and of philosophy ; but when I hear men who declare them- 
selves freed from all authority, who see in the history of civili- 
zation only the history of the movements of the kuman reason, 
when I hear them ask what progress metaphysics has made in 
three thousand years, I seem in truth, to be dreaming. 

I will ask them first, if they have faith in the progress of 
civilization, and then if they think that the movement of his- 
toric speculations is wholly a stranger to this process. I will 
ask them if they think that the religious ideas of the Europe of 
the nineteenth century are inferior to the ideas of the Greeks 
and Romans in the time of Lycurgus and of Numa. But I 
wish to put to them a question still more precise ; has Christian- 
ity, I will say to them, been a fortunate event for humanity ? 
No one doubts it. Now what has Christianity done? A thing 
which is at once very grand and very simple; for certain ideas 
about God, about the soul, about its destiny, it has substituted 
other ideas. In other terms, for a certain metaphysics it has 
substituted another metaphysics. What matters here the form 
of the ideas? It is the ideas themselves that are in question. 
Well, the ideas of Christianity about the incarnation and the 
redemption are metaphysical ideas and it is these glorious ideas 
which have saved the world and formed modern society. 

From the revolution, which is called Christianity, I pass to 
a very different revolution, that which changed the face of 
Europe fifty years ago. Is it imagined that metaphysics had 
no part in it? It will doubtless be said that the century which 
saw the French revolution was a century of reaction against 
metaphysics. I am, the first to acknowledge it; but let us 
understand each other. Without doubt there is much skepti- 
cism in the eighteenth century ; but I find it on the surface 
rather than below. Metaphysics appears there much decried ; 
in reality no century has had more faith in ideas. It is not so 
much against metaphysics in itself that the eighteenth century 
declared war as against a certain metaphysics, And what one? 
That one which appeared to it to be a support of the hostile 
powers, and an obstacle to the triumph of the new ideas, the 
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spiritualistic metaphysics. It is not so easy then to dispense 
with metaphysics; whether our object be to organize or to 
destroy, we must address ourselves to her. It is she who under 
one form or another is guiding the world, and the human mind 
cannot be more gratuitously or more mortally outraged, than 
by the assertion that she is doomed to endless agitations. 

The positive philosophy is the heir at once of the prejudices 
of the eighteenth century against certain systems, and of its 
secret and passionate love of other systems which are well 
known. If we trust to appearances only, MM. Comte and 
Littré seem perfectly neutral among the different systems, 
How should they choose spiritualism in preference to material- 
ism or theism rather than its opposite These systems are con- 
trary solutions of an insoluble problem. Matter, mind, soul, God, 
—pure phantoms of the imagination, which makes or unmakes 
its spider’s webs, beyond the sphere of reason! Between 
Plato and Epicurus, between Descartes and Gassendi, one may 
remain undecided as between two works of fiction, as between 
two styles of music. Such an indifference is very proud and 
very disdainful; its votaries should at least remain faithful 
to it. But I maintain that MM. Comte and Littré are far 
from indifferent among the systems; assuredly not that I doubt 
the perfect sincerity of their declarations; but they have un- 
consciously adopted a metaphysics, and 1 cannot conscientions- 
ly congratulate them on their choice. Wishing to continue 
the tradition of the middle ages, they might have revived the 
spiritualism of Turgot and of Rousseau, or else the moderate 
sensualism of Voltaire; but no, they have gone far back of 
that ; they have descended even to the metaphysics of Holbach 
and of La Mettrie. 

Sensible phenomena, and beyond them the vague euspicion 
of a unique cause of these phenomena, a cause blind, indeter- 
minate, producing everything by necessary Jaws; such is in 
substance the metaphysics of the Systéme de la Nature. It is 
precisely that of the positive philosophy. 

The positive philosophy admits no facts but those which are 
appreciable by the senses ; it recognizes that these facts have 
laws, but necessary laws; it adds that these laws are very 
simple, but this is not by any means the same thing as saying 
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that there is in nature a plan conceived with intelligence. No, 
these laws are simple because they result immediately from 
the properties of matter. Now, is this matter, the blind cause 
of necessary facts, simple or manifold? This is a question in 
regard to which, it is true, the positive philosophy does not 
pronounce clearly; but Holbach and his friends pronounced 
no more clearly, and provided the soul and God were once sup- 
pressed, they were accommodating in regard to everything else. 

I regret to insist still, and yet we must follow the positive 
philosophy to the end and sound it to the bottom. Between 
the hypothesis of a divine intelligence and that of a blind 
and fatal cause, or of an infinity of such causes, do MM. 
Comte and Littré hold the balance even?’ They ought to do 
so according to their system, and one could wish for their 
sake that they did so; but they do not. It is impossible, with- 
out a profound sadness, to see these enlightened and sincere 
minds display a sort of rage against the idea of the divine 
providence. In presence of the evils which are heaped upon 
man, and of the astonishing contradictions which are found in 
nature, I understand and I deplore the anguish of a troubled 
spirit; I can explain to myself the doubts which assail the 
naturalist and the philosopher. But this ardent and obstinate 
negation, this desolating dogmatism, excite in me a melancholy 
astonishment and a sadness without sympathy. Those heavens, 
that harmonious universe which filled the souls of Kepler, of 
Newton and of Linneeus with a religious enthusiasm, seem to 
MM. Comte and Littré badly made; they forget themselves 
even so far as to say, in distinct terms, that this world only 
shows a degree of wisdom inferior to that which man possesses, 
and that it is easy, in the detail as well as in general, to 
imagine something much better. Is it possible that the nature 
of things has been so unskillful and so inconsistent? Is it 
possible that it has been able to people space with infinite 
worlds, to cause torrents of life to circulate in the breasts of all 
beings, and yet that it has not been able to give them laws so 
reasonable that one of its innumerable creatures can approve of 
them? Is it possible that it has been able to produce the intel- 
ligence of these two philosophers, who are so dissatisfied with 
it, and has not been able to equal that intelligence in its 
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combinations? Can it be that that which MM. Comte and 
Littré imagine in their closets, that is to say, according to their 
systems, that which germinates in the brains of these two feeble 
organic machines, destined to endure but a day, is more rea- 
sonable, more beautiful, more harmonious than the system of 
existences which nature realizes in its eternal evolution in im- 
mensity? Really, what has become of the logic, the intelli- 
gence, the good sense of the advocates of the positive 
philosophy ¢ 

But there is one more feature which surpasses the rest. M. 
Comte exclaims somewhere, “ It used to be said, Cali enar- 
rant gloriam Dei ; to-day the heavens declare only the glory 
of Newton and Laplace.” This enthusiasm in atheism—let us 
speak plainly —this fanaticism in absurdity does not belong to 
our times. For myself, in reading this astonishing passage, I 
seemed to grow at least sixty years older ; I fancied that I was 
carried back to the eighteenth century, and that I was listen- 
ing at the court of Frederic to some outburst from the King’s 
Atheist, or to one of those sallies with which Diderot; at the 
end of a banquet, amused the guests at the house of Holbach. 

Afier all, I ask nothing better than to take as serious this 
perfect indifference, which the positive philosophy professes to 
entertain among all the systems; but I question whether this 
position, more in conformity with its general declarations, is 
more tenable than the foregoing. You propose to me to aban- 
don, once for all, metaphysical questions, and you offer me in 
exchange the visible world, to know and to conquer it; but 
what is it to abandon metaphysics? It is to abandon problems 
such as these: Does there exist above this imperfect justice 
of men an eternal justice to which one may appeal from their 
iniquitous decisions? Above our wisdom, always mixed with 
folly, and our virtues full of weakness, is there not an infallible 
wisdom, an unmixed goodness, a purity without spot or blem- 
ish ; the absolute type of personality, the ideal which ravishes, 
sustains, excites my personality, always miserable and always 
fainting? Is there in me a principle superior to death, or aim 
I a being, like so many others, destined to fill up in my turn 
that chasm which devours life; a feeble machine, the most 
complicated, but also the most delicate and the most exposed 
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of all machines, which feels more keenly, only to suffer more, 
which thinks, only to know its own misery, and which has no- 
thing better to do in its short passage here below than to curse 
its being and that useless ray of intelligence which fatality has 
placed within it. 

These are the problems which the positive philosophy invites 
us to suppress ; it only remains for it to show us how to do so. 
Iam a man, and you propose to me to suppress the problem 
of the huinan being! I have a thirst for immortality, and you 
take away from me the hope of it! You invite me to study, 
to love nature; but what is nature worth to me if God is not 
init? This curiosity without an object, this labor without an 
incentive, this life without poetry and without dignity, have no 
further interest for me. Give me, beyond my mortal des- 
tiny, the feeblest ray of a future, and on this earth, of which 
you offer me the pleasures, I will willingly yield you my share. 

The philosophers to whom I address myself are not among 
those optimists of materialism who conceive of no other hap- 
piness than that which the earth can give; they are elevated 
minds which have known the burden of life, and it is easy to 
see even that they have cast more than one dark glance upon 
the condition of humanity. What remedy do they propose to 
us? Resignation. Resignation in fatalism, resignation with- 
out God and without a future—I say that it is impossible. I 
say that it is madness. The author of Faust also invites us to 
be resigned in the name of absolute fatality. “ Most men,” he 
says, with his disdainful and bitter serenity, “ wait from day to 
day, before resigning themselves, till the hopes of yesterday 
shall have vanished. They put their resignation in small coin. 
The true philosopher resigns himself once for all.” Vain and 
cruel words! Ah! no doubt, when one is endowed with 
genius and power, when one fills Europe with his fame, when 
honors, homage, wealth, consideration, all the gifts of nature 
and of society are heaped upon him, especially when to an im- 
mense intellect one unites a cold and selfish heart, it is easy 
then to be resigned ; but to invite to that fantastic resignation 
the poor miner buried under ground, the peasant bent over the 
furrow, the innocent victim of injured society, the unrecognized 
wan of genius, the old man who finds at the end of a well- 
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filled career only misery and hunger,—is it not an impious 
mockery ¢ And not to speak of these extreme misfortunes, does 
not each one of us, however favored he may be by nature or by 
birth, feel, if he has a man’s heart, all the woes that belong to 
humanity? Is he not poor, an orphan, persecuted in the person 
of all those whom the world persecutes, whom it abandons and 
who suffer? Though you be even the most selfish and at the same 
time the most favored of men, you are still a man, that is, an 
animal more unhappy than the others, if he must die utterly, 
for he is the only one that thinks of death. 

It is, you say, the nature of things. I answer that vou make 
the nature of things absurd. You make it construct a think- 
ng being, who of necessity proposes to himself a problem and 
who is absolutely unable to solve it, a being whose organiza- 
tion obliges him constantly to seek that which it forbids him 
ever to find. What then is man? Pascal will say, a chaos, a 
chimera, an incomprehensible monster. But when you have 
reached this point, one of two things is necessary ; either to 
succumb or go a step further. And to take this step, as Pas- 
cal did,—is it not to succumb after all ? 

Certainly this sad result is diametrically opposed to the in- 
tentions of the partisans of the positive philosophy. The 
liberty of thought has no more fervent champions. Well, they 
must be clearly told that the greatest services which can be ren- 
dered to the enemies of that reason, which is so often denounced 
and whose sacred rights are to-day in peril, ie to persuade men 
that the great problems, of which the progressive solution con- 
stitutes the honor of reason and the dignity of philosophy, are 
fur our intelligence impenetrable enigmas. 

I think, then, that I have the right to say to the triends of 
the positive philosophy: There is a radical contradiction at the 
bottom of all your ideas and of all your plans. You desire to 
liberate the human mind and you are forging chains for it; 
you desire to divide its labor and you destroy its harmony; 
you desire to organize the sciences and you break up their unity. 
After having proclaimed an inviolable and almost superstitious 
respect for facts, you begin by denying all those which are 
troublesome, that is to Bay, by cutting in two the domain 
of thought and by suppressing the better part of it. Reduced 
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to the sciences of nature, you profess to give us a philosophy 
of them, and yet you deny all those absolute ideas, which 
alone could furnish them with a solid basis and with fruitful 
directions. Finally, you crown all these negations by one su- 
preme negation which leaves all nature withont cause and 
without law, the human mind without a principle, life with- 
out an object, huinanity without restraint, without ideal and 
without hope. And you decorate this with the fine name of 
positive philosophy and think you are opening to human 
thought a new era of emancipation and of progress. No, your 
philosophy is not new. We have known it for two thousand 
years ; it was once called epicureanism and marked in Greece 
the decline of ideas. Ata more recent and glorious epoch it has 
been a useful means of attack, a powerful engine of war agaiust 
institutions condemned to perish. But the nineteenth century 
has something better to do than to blow up the dead embers of 
the past. It should show the world that metaphysics is not 
simply a redoubtable force, skillful in piling up negations and 
ruins, but also a beneficent power, capable of replacing all 
that it has destroyed, and which, after having beaten down the 
crumbling portions of the edifice, will be able to construct - 
another more firm and vast for the generations of the future. 
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Artic.e I.—THE AUGUSTINIAN AND THE FEDERAL 
THEORIES OF ORIGINAL SIN COMPARED.* 


Tue one word which expresses both the nature and the end 
or aim of Christianity, is Redemption. The correlate of Re- 
demption is Sin. Parallel, therefore, in importance with the 
doctrine of Redemption in the Christian system is the doctrine 
of Sin. The two doctrines, like the facts which they repre- 
sent, are mutually inseparable. If it be true just now that the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer engross attention, to the 
comparative exclusion of other topics of theology, it is equally 
true that no adequate discussion, and much more no adequate 
solution, of the questions belonging to this theme, are practi- 
cable, apart from right views of sin. The disease must be 
known and admitted before you can comprehend the remedy. 
“ They that are whole need not a physician, but they that are 


sick.” The Gospel is unintelligible or is a folly to him who is 
‘blind to the vast disorder which the Gospel comes to rectify. 
Either as a theoretical or as a practical system, he can make 
nothing of it. 





* In our Article on Dr. Taylor’s Theology, in the last number of the New 
Englander, we several times referred to the work entitled Outlines of Theology, 
as representing the views of Dr Hodge of Princeton, We were aware that the 
name of Dr. A. A. Hodge was on the title-page, but from our recollection of the 
preface, we supposed that his labors in connection with the book were those of 
an Editor, This, if we mistake not, is a general impression. On reverting to the 
preface, we find it stated that the list of questions, two or three chapters except 
ed, is from the senior Dr. Hodge’s Lectures, as given to the “classes of forty- 
five and six.” “In frequent instances” Dr, A. A. Hodge “has drawn largely” 
from his father’s published articles. Two chapters are “little more” than 
an abridgment of his father’s later lectures, The materials gathered by Dr. 
A. A, Hodge which form “a large element in this book” were written down 
“after frequent oral communication” with his father, “both in public and 
private.” We make this explanation in order to remove the impression that we 
were not aware that Dr, A. A. Hodge was concerned in the preparation of the 
work. Certainly we were justified in considering it an authentic exposition of 
the elder Professor’s system. 

We take occasion to explain a single sentence in the Article referred to, On 
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We deem it to be of the highest consequence to distinguish, 
so to speak, great doctrinal facts from philosophical theories 
attached to them. The truths of Christianity involve and 
suggest problems, which, in some cases, the Scriptures do not 
profess to explain. Explanations of human invention may be 
of more or less value; but it is hurtful not only to theology as 
a science, but also to the cause of practical religion, when these 
explanations are elevated to the rank of dogmas, and the ineul- 
cation of them is made part and parcel of the teaching of the 
Gospel. 

It is partly this conviction which has led us to undertake 
the present discussion. We believe that a great, unquestiona- 
ble, universal fact, like that of sin, deserves to be admitted in 
fall earnest by everybody. At the same time, we believe that 
there are theories of human device, which have been invented 
to clear up difficulties, but which, in truth, create vastly more 





page 318, we say of Dr. Taylor :—“ He did not say that it may be that God can- 
not exclude sin from every moral system, but only from the best,” &e. A more 
accurate statement would be that he did not deem it absolutely essential to say 
that God cannot, &c. That is, it is not necessary to say this, in order to silence 
the skeptic. We remark (p. 328 of the Review) that Dr, Taylor held that it can- 
not be proved a priori that God can prevent sin inany moral system. Of course 
he must have held that i¢ may be that God cannot do this, And this proposition 
he does maintain in his volumes on Moran Goverxaent (I. 308 seq., IL. 441 seq.) 

There has been a general impression that he held that there is no ground for 
the opinion that God can exclude sin from any moral system, But he distinetly 
stated to us, in reply to an inquiry, that this impression is erroneous, and that his 
meaning was as we have given it on p. 828. On a close examination of the 
passages referred to in the published Lecvures, it will be seen that he says nothing 
inconsistent with this. He maintains that it cannot be demonstrated that Gud 
can exclude sin from a moral system, from the nature of agency; nor can it be 
proved (that is, demonstrated) from facts,—since wherever sin is actually pre- 
vented, its prevention may be due to the system with which all the sin that does 
exist is certainly connected. 

This inaccuracy, which we notice in looking over our Article, is immaterial, 
a8 far as the distinctive principles of Dr. Taylor are concerned. The possible 
incompatibility of the prevention of sin by the divine power, with the best 
system, is the doctrine on which he finally rested his refutation of the skeptical 
objection to the benevolence of God. That is to say, he usually discussed the 
question with reference to the actual state of things—the existing system. At 
the same time he contended that there can be no demonstrative proof that a moral 
being who can sin, will not sin, and hence no complete, decisive proof, that sin 
can be kept out of any moral system by the act of God. 
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embarrassment than they remove. We do not here assert this 
equally of all the theories which theology has broached con- 
cerning this great matter. The limits and applications of our 
remark, the progress of the discussion—especially if we should 
pursue it beyond the present essay—will make clear. 


There are three theories respecting original sin which we 
shall have occasion specially to consider in thia Article. The 
first is the Augustinian ; the second may be called the Augus- 
tino-federal or the Semi-federal; and the third the Federal 
theory. 

The fundamental idea of the Augustinian theory is that of 
a participation on the part of the descendants of Adam in his 
first sin; in consequence of which they are born both guilty 
and morally depraved. The fundamental idea of the Federal 
theory is that of a vicarious representation on the part of 
Adam, in virtue of a covenant between God and him, whereby 
the legal responsibility for his first sinful act is entailed upon 
all his descendants ; participation being excluded, but the pro- 
priety of his appointment to this vicarious office being founded 
on our relation to him as the common father of men. The 
Augustino-federal or Semi-federal theory is a combination of 
the two, the covenant relation of Adain being prominent, but 
participation being also, with more or less emphasis, asserted. 

Besides these theories, some have held to hereditary sin, 
but rejected both participation and the covenant. Others 
have embraced the doctrine of an individual preéxistence and 
fall_—a preéxistence either transcendental and timeless, or 
in time. Others still have denied the existence of native 
sin, or of any sin prior to a personal act of choice in the pres- 
ent life. Spinoza and all other Pantheists deny of course the 
essential antagonism of moral good and moral evil, so that to 
them the problem loses its proper significance. But these last 
theories of Christian theology, as well as this anti-christian, 
necessitarian hypothesis, we have no particular eccasion to dis 
cuss in this place. 

The Federal doctrine is the offspring of the seventeenth 
century. In fact it may almost be said of it, in the form in 
which it is now held, that it is the offspring of the eighteenth 
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century ; since in the preceding age the great majority of the 
theologians who adopted the theory of a covenant coupled 
with it the Augustinian principle. That is to say, they maintain- 
ed the Augustino-federal or Semi-federal doctrine, as above 
defined. 

The Federal theory has of late been defended chiefly by 
Scottish theologians and by the Princeton school in this 
country. It supposes a contract or covenant of the Creator 
with the first man, to the effect that he should stand a moral 
probation on behalf of mankind, so that his act, whether sin- 
ful or holy, should be judicially imputed to them, or accounted 
theirs in law ; and the legal penalty, in case he sinned, be duly 
inflicted on them as well as on him, Adam’s relation to us in 
this matter is compared to that of a guardian to his wards, an 
envoy plenipotentiary to his sovereign, or, generally speaking, 
of an agent to his principal, it being understood that the 
agent keeps within the legal bounds of his commission. Adam 
sinned, his act is imputed to us, and the penalty is inflicted. 
Weare condemned to begin our existence destitute of righteous- 
ness and positively sinful, and under a sentence of temporal 
and eternal death. Notice certain particulars of this theory: 

(l.) In distinction from ordinary covenants, in the covenant 
with Adam the conditions are not mutually imposed, but it is 
a sovereign constitution imposed by the Creator upon the 
creature.* 

(2.) The representative element, in virtue of which Adam 
stood for his posterity, depends on the special and sovereign 
ordination of God, in distinction from the principles of natural 
and universal justice. In other words, it is not the natural 
union of men with Adam, but the “ federal union which is the 
legai ground of the imputation of his sin to them.+” The 
kinship of Adam and his descendants is a reason why he, 
and not another, is appointed their representative; bunt the 
justice of imputation depends exclusively upon the covenant 
or the federal relation in which he is placed. 

(3.) Our “ guilt” for Adam’s sin is simply and solely a legal 
responsibility. As we had no real agency of any sort in com- 


* Dr. A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology. + Jbid, pp. 228, 240, 
VOL. XXVII. 31 
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mitting that sin, there is no ground for self-reproach on account 
of it; we are not called upon to repent of it ; nor can God, 
for that act of Adam, look upon us with moral disapprobation, 
There is no more propriety in regarding ourselves with moral 
displeasure on account of that transgression, than there would 
be in taking credit to ourselves for the righteousness of Christ, 
(4.) It is said that our inborn moral depravity is the penalty 
of that imputed sin, and eternal death the penalty of this in- 
born depravity. But it is also said that for imputed sin alone, 
apart from this inherent depravity, which is its penalty, eternal 
death would not be inflicted. ; 
Augustine’s theory rests on the idea that human nature as a 
whole was deposited in the first man. This nature, as it came 
from the hands of God, was pure. The long battle which 
Augustine fought with Manichaean philosophy, both in his 
own personal experience and after his conversion, made him 
sedulous to avoid their peculiar tenet. But human nature, 
existing in its totality in Adam, was corrupted in the first act 
of transgression, and as such is transmitted to his descendants. 
The instrument of this transmission is the sexual appetite. 
This appetite is itself the fruit of the first sin, as well as the 
means whereby the sinful nature is communicated from father 
toson. The race was embodied in its first representative, and 
the qualities which it acquired in his act, which was both 
generic and individual, appear, when the race is unfolded or 
developed, as the personal possession of each individual at 
birth. As a personal act, the first sin was not our act but the 
act of another; yet it was truly the common act of mankind 
in their collective or undistributed form of existence. For the 
consequences of this act all are therefore responsible ; and as 
soon as they exist as individuals, they exhibit in themselves 
the same corruption of nature,—the same inordinate appetites 
(conenpiscence), and slavery of the will to sin,—which resulted 
to Adam. “This theory,” says Neander,* “ would easily blend 
with Angustine’s speculative form of thought, as he had ap- 
propriated to himself the Platonico-Aristotelian Realism in the 
doctrine of general conceptions, and conceived of general 








* Church History, Il. 609. 
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conceptions as the original types of the kind realized in in- 
dividual things.” Into this particular topic connected with 
Angustine’s philosophy, we do not care to enter here. It is a 
fact that Realism either in the extreme Platonic form or in the 
more moderate Aristotelian type, prevailed from Augustine 
down through the middle ages, being embraced by the ortho- 
dox schoolmen, and ruling both the great schools during the 
productive, golden era of scholastic theology. That the realis- 
tic mode of thought extensively influenced Protestant theology 
at the Reformation and afterwards, admits of no question. But 
since it is far from being true that all Augustinians have been 
avowed, much less, self-consistent, Realists, it is better when we 
speak of them as a class, to say that they are swayed by a 
realistic mode of thought than that they are the advocates of 
an explicit Realism. It should be added that Realism, as far 
as it affected Augustine, was rather a prop than a source of 
his doctrine. The fact of innate sin was so deeply lodged in 
his convictions that he was ready to welcome any plausible 
support or defense of it that lay within his reach. 

There is no need of citing from Augustine passages in which 
his doctrine of a generic sin in Adam is set forth. They are 
familiar to scholars. Indeed, after he became established in 
this opinion, and through all of his numerous treatises relating 
to the Pelagian controversy, there is a great uniformity in his 
expressions on this subject. The same set of propositions and 
arguments appears and reappears. In that great sin of the 
first man, our nature was deteriorated, and not only became 
sinful, but generates sinners.* We were all in Adam and 
sinned when he sinned. In his interpretation of Romans v. 
12, he first sets aside the supposition that the in quo of the 
Vulgate refers to “sin” or to “death,” and infers that it must 
refer to Adam himself. ‘ Nothing remains,” he says, “ but to 
conclude that in that first man all are understood to have 
sinned, because all were in him when he sinned ; whereby sin 
is brought in with birth and not removed save by the new 
birth.’ He then quotes approvingly the sentence ascribed to 





* De Nupt. et Concup, IL xxxiv. 
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Hilary, the Roman Deacon: “ it is manifest that in Adam all 
sinned so to speak, en masse.”* By that sin we became a 
corrupt mass—massa perditionis. 

So important was this hypothesis in his view, that his de- 
fense of the doctrine of Original Sin turned upon it. Without 
it, he knew of no refuge against the sharp and merciless logic 
of his adversaries. Pelagius himself was a man of no mean 
ability ; but in Julian of Eclanum, Augustine found his full 
match in dialectic ability. Julian was an acute and vigorous, 
as well as an honest and fearless antagonist. He seized on the 
vulnerable points in Augustine’s theory, and pursued him with 
questions and objections, which the latter was utterly unable 
tu parry except by his Realistic hypothesis, This is strikingly 
shown in the Opus Lmperfectum or Rejoinder to the Second 
Response of Julian. The Pelagian makes his appeal to the 
sense of justice which God has implanted in every human 
breast, and which utters a firm and indignant protest against 
the doctrine that we are blamed, condemned, and punished for 
what we could not have prevented. He lays hold of passages 
which Augustine had written in favor of the voluntariness of 
sin, whilst he was bent on controverting the Manicheans. To 
all this Augustine could only reply that sin began in an act of 
the human will—the will of Adam; that in him was the very 
nature with which we are born; that we thus participated in 
that act, and justly partake of the corruption that ensued upon 
it. He constantly falls back, first on the authority of Paul, in 
the fifth of Romans, and hardly less often on the authority of 
Ambrose, whose assertion of our community of being with 
Adam and agency in his transgression, had the greatest weight 
with his admiring and reverential pupil. 

But how vital the hypothesis of sinning in Adam was in 
Angustine’s theology is perhaps most manifest in the way in 
which he treats the litigated question of the origin of souls. 
We may say here that a great mistake is made by those who 
imagine that creationists—that is, those who believe that each 
soul is separately created—cannot be Realists. Whether they 





* Cont, duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7. Conf. Op, Imp. II. Ixiii., De Pec. Mer. et Remis, 
III. vii. : 
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can be consistent and logical Realists may, to be sure, be 
doubted. At the present day Traducianism—the theory that 
souls result from procreation—is accepted by theologians who 
believe, with Augustine, that we sinned in Adam. But this is 
very far from being the uniform fact in the past. Even An- 
selm, like the Schoolmen generally, was a Creationist. He, with 
a host of theologians before and after him, held firmly to our 
real, responsible participation in Adam’s fall and to the corrup- 
tion of our nature in that act, and yet refused to count himself 
among the Traducians. We must take history as it is and not 
seek to read into it our reasonings and inferences. If we do not 
find philosophers self-consistent, we must let them remain self- 
inconsistent, instead of altering their systems to suit our ideas 
of logical harmony. 

In respect to the question of the origin of souls, the letter of 
Augustine to Jerome is a most interesting document, and one, 
the importance of which, we are inclined to think, has not 
been duly recognized.* He had previously expressed himself 
as doubtful on the question, though obviously leaning towards 
the Traducian side.t But the fear of materialistic notions, en- 
hanced as it was by the opposition of the Church to the re- 
fined materialism of Tertullian, deterred Augustine then, as 
always, from espousing the Traducian theory. This fear, it may 
be here observed, together with the feeling that this theory 
gives too much agency to second causes in the production of 
the soul, operated in subsequent times to dissuade theologians 
from giving sanction to the same hypothesis. The letter to 
Jerome is a candid and memorable expression of the difficul- 
ties in which the writer found himself involved on the subject 
to which it relates. To him Augustine resorts for light. He 
begins by saying that he has prayed and still prays God to 
grant that his application may be successful. The question of 
the origin of souls is one of deep concern to him. Of the 
soul’s immortality he has no doubt, though it be not immortal 
as if it were a part of God, and in the eame mode in which He 
isimmortal. Of the immateriality of the soul, he is equally 
certain ; and his arguments to show the absurdity of supposing 





* Epistol., Classis III. elxv. ¢ De Gen. ad Lit. L. x. 
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the soul to occupy space, are convincingly stated. He is cer- 
tain, moreover, that the soul is fallen into sin by no necessity, 
whether imposed by its own nature or by God. Yet the soul 
is sinful and without baptism will perish. How can this be? 
He entreats Jerome to solve the problem.: “ Where did the 
soul contract the guilt by which it is brought into condemna- 
tion?” In his book De Libero Arbitrio, he had made mention 
of four opinions in regard to the origin of souls,—first, that 
souls are propagated, the soul of Adam alone having been 
created ; secondly, that for every individual a new soul is 
created ; thirdly, that the soul preéxists in each case, and is sent 
by God into the body at birth; fourthly, that the soul preéxists, 
but comes into the body of itsown will. A fifth supposition that 
the soul is a part of Deity, he had not had occasion to consider. 
But he had gained no satisfactory answer tothe problem. Beset 
by inquirers, he had been unable to solve their queries. Neither 
by prayer, reading, reilection, or reasoning, had he been able to 
find his way out of his perplexity.* 

“Teach me, therefore, I beg you, what I should teach, what I should hold; 
and tell me, if it be true that souls are made now and separately with each 
separate birth, where in little children they sin, that they should need in the 
sacrament of Christ the remission of sin;” “or if they do not sin, with what 
justice they are so bound by another’s sin, when they are inserted in the mortal 
propagated members, that damnation follows them, unless it is prevented by the 
Church [through baptism]; since it is not in their power to cause the grace of 
baptism to be brought to them. So many thousands of souls, then, which depart 
from their bodies without having received Christian baptism,—with what justice 
are they condemned, in case they are newly created, with no preceding sin, but, 
on the contrary, by the will of the creator, each of these souls was given to each 
new-bora child, for animating whom he created and gave it,—by the will of the 
Creator, who knew that each of them, through no fault of his own, would go out 
of the body without Christian baptism? Since, then, we can neither say of God 
that he coinpels souls to become sinful, or punishes the innocent, and since like- 
wise it is not rig tto assert that those who depart from the body without the 
sacrament, even little children, escape from damnation; J beseech you to say how 
this opinion is defended which assumes that souls come into being, not all from that 
one soul of the first man, but for every man a separate soul, like that one for Adam!" 


Other objections to creationism, Augustine feels competent 
easily to meet ; but when it comes to the penalties inflicted on 
little children, he begs Jerome to believe that he is in a strait 
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and knows not what to think orto say. ‘“ Magnis, mihi, crede, 
coarctor angustiis, nec quid respondeam prorsus invenio.” 
What he had written in his book on Free-Will of the imagi- 
nary benefits of suffering even to infants, will not suffice to ex- 
plain even the sufferings of the unbaptized in this life. ‘I 
require, therefore, the ground of this condemnation of little 
children, because, in case souls are separately created, I do not 
see that any of them sin at that age, nor do I believe that any 
one is condemned by God, whom he sees to have no sin.” He 
repeats again and again this pressing inquiry. ‘“ Something 
perfectly strong and invincible is required, which will not force 
us to believe that God condemns any soul without any fault.” 
He fervently desires from Jerome the means of escaping from 
this great perplexity ; he would prefer to embrace the Creation- 
ist theory; but on this theory, he sees no possible mode in 
which native, inherent depravity and the destruction of the 
unbaptized can be held, consistently with the justice of God. 

Such was the theology of Augustine. No one can be 
charged with sin but the sinner. He knows nothing of guilt 
without fault. If there is no real participation in Adam’s 
transgression on our part, he can see no justice in making us 
partakers of its penalty, or in attributing to us a sinful nature 
from birth. ‘ Persona corrumpit naturam ; natura corrumpit 
personain.” So the doctrine was summarily stated. In Adam 
human nature, by his act, was vitiated. That corrupted na- 
ture is transmitted, through physical generation to his de- 
seendants. They acted in him—in another—and are, there- 
fore, truly counted sinners, being sinfully corrupt from the be- 
ginning of individual life. 

This became the orthodox theology of the Western Church. 
Where there were deviations from it in the Catholic Church, in 
the middle ages or subsequently, the attempt was always made 
to cover up the difference and to maintain a seeming conform- 
ity to the teaching of the authoritative Latin Father. As Au- 
gustine, more than any other human teacher, inspired the 
Reformers, so his doctrine on this subject was generally ac- 
cepted without dispute. The pages of the leading Reformers 
swarm with citations from him on this as on various other 
topics. Nor is this agreement with Augustine confined to 
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them. Through the seventeenth century, after the doctrine of 
original sin, in a great portion of the Protestant Church, had 
taken on a new phase, still it was to Augustine that all up- 
pealed. There is hardly a Calvinistic writer of distinction in 
that age who does not fall back on his characteristic defini- 
tions, and seek by means of them to fortify the doctrine of in- 
nate guilt and depravity. Having pointed out the essential 
features of the Augustinian view, we might spare ourselves 
the trouble of showing in detail, by historical inquiry, that 
every theory at variance with it is modern and an innovation, 
Who does not know that the old Protestant, as well as the 
orthodox Catholic theology, was Augustinian? But as our 
main design is to explain the origin of certain departures from 
this ancient and long prevailing doctrine, we shall, as briefly 
as possible, follow down the course of its history. 


Anselm, from his mingled devoutnezs and intellectual sub- 
tlety, not less than from his chronological position, may be 
called the father of the Schoolmen. As a theologian, until we 
come to the Angelic Doctor, he stands without a rival. In his 
able and ingenious treatise on original sin, which forms a kind 
of sequel to the Cur Deus Homo, he says, in agreement with 
the Augustinian theory, that when Adam and Eve sinned 


“The whole, which they were, was debilitated and corrupted:” not only the 
body, but through the body, the soul; and “because the whole human nature 
was in them, and outside of them there was nothing of it, the whole was weak- 
ened and corrupted. There remained, therefore, in that nature the debt of com- 
plete justice”—that is the obligation to be perfectly righteous—“ which it re- 
ceived, and the obligation to make satisfaction, because it forsook this justice, 
together with the very corruption which sin induced. Hence, as in case it had 
not sinned, it would be propagated just as it was made by God; so, after sin, it 
would be propagated just as it made itself by sinning.” Thus it follows “ that 
this nature is born in infants with the obligation upon it to satisfy for the first 
sin, which it always could have avoided, and with the obligation upon it to have 
original righteousness, which it always was able to preserve. Nor does impotence 
excuse it”—that is, this nature—“ even in infants, since in them it does not ren- 
der what it owes, and inasmuch as it made itself what it is, by forsaking right. 
eousness in the first parents, in whom it was as a whole—in quibus tota erat— 
and it is always bound to have power which it received to the end that it might 
continually preserve its righteousness,”’* 
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That sin pertains exclusively to the rational will is a propo- 
sition which Anselm clearly defines and maintains; and on 
this branch of the subject he gives to the Augustinian theol- 
ogy a precision which it had not previously attained. Augustine 
holds that native concupiscence, or the disorder and inordinate 
excitableness of the lower appetites, is sinful; but he also 
holds it to be voluntary, in the large sense of the term. 
In the regenerate, the guilt (reatus) of concupiscence is par- 
doned ; but the principle is not extirpated. It does not bring 
new guilt, however, upon the soul, unless its impulses are cor- 
plied with, or consented to, by the will. To these opinions the 
strict Augustinians in the Catholic Church have adhered ; but, 
laying hold of that distinction between concupiscence and the 
voluntary consent to it, which Augustine assumes in respect to 
the baptized, the Semi-Pelagians, as they have been generally 
styled by their opponents, have affirmed that native concupis- 
cence is not itself sinful, but only becomes such by the will’s 
compliance with it. At the first view, it would seem as if 
Anselm adopted this theory, and so far deviated from Angus- 
tine. Anselm declares that as sin belongs to the will, and to 
the will alone, no individual is a sinner until he is possessed of 
a will, and with it inwardly consents to the evil desire. ‘ The 
appetites themselves,” he says, “ are neither just or unjust in 
themselves considered. They do not make a man just or un- 
just, simply because he feels them within him ; but just or un- 
just, only as he consents to them with the will, when he ought 
not.” The animals have these appetites, but are rendered 
neither holy or unholy on account of them. “ Wherefore there 
is no injustice (or unrighteousness) in their essence, but in the 
rational will following them.”* This certainly sounds like 
“new-school ” theology. But we find that Anselm holds fully 
to the propagation of sin through seminal or spermatic corrup- 
tion, after the manner of Augustine. He asserts, as we have 
seen, the existence of a properly sinful nature which is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. His real theory would 
appear to be, that a wrongly determined will, or a will already 
determined to evil, is a part of our inheritance. But he sticks 
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to his sharply defined proposition that sin is predicable of the 
will alone; and hence he denies that spermatic corruption is 
sinful. Sin is not in semine, but simply the necessity that 
there shall be sin when the individual comes to exist and to be 
possessed of a rational soul.* This whole theory turns upon 
the distinction of nature and person. The descendants of 
Adam were not in him as individuals; yet what he did as a 
person he did not do sine natura; and this nature is ours as 
well as his.+ Thus, no man is condemned except for his own 
sin. ‘* Therefore, when the infant is condemned for original 
sin, he is condemned not for the sin of Adam, but for his own. 
For if he had not sin of his own, he would not be condemned.” 
This sin originated in Adam, “ but this ground which lay in 
Adam, why infants are born sinners, is not in other parents, 
since in them human nature has not the power, that righteous 
children should be propagated from it.t This matter was de- 
cided and irreversibly so far as more immediate parents are 
concerned, in Adam. It is Anselm’s opinion, we may add, 
that original sin in infants is less guilty than if they had per- 
sonally committed the first sin, as Adam did. The quantity 


of guilt in them is less, In this he does not differ from An- 
gustine, who thought that the perdition of infants would be 
milder and easier to bear than that of adult sinners. 


The most popular text-book of theology in the middle ages 
was the Sentences of Peter Lombard. It held its place for cen- 
turies in the European universities, and there were few of the 
foremost Schoolmen who did not produce a commentary upon 
it. It presents the doctrine of Augustine in its essential parts, 
with abundant citations from his writings. Sin did not spread 
in the world, it affirms, by imitation of a bad example, but by 
propagation, and appears in every one at birth.¢ Original sin 
is not mere liability to punishment for the first sin, but in- 
volves sin and guilt. That first sin not only ruined Adam, 
but the whole race likewise; since from him we derive at once 
condemnation and sin. That original sin in us is concupiscence. 





* ©, vii. + ¢. xxiii. 
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Our nature was vitiated in Adam; “since all were that one 
man; that is, were in him materialiter.” We were in him 
“ materialiter, causaliter,” or seminally. The body is wholly 
derived from him. It is the doctrine of the Lombard that each 
soul is created by itself, but is corrupted by contact with the 
material part which is vitiated in Adam.* He gives this ex- 
plicit answer to the problem which Augustine declines to solve. 
The law of propagation, says Peter Lombard, is not suspended 
in consequence of the entrance of sin into the world; and the 
corruption of the soul in each case is an inevitable result of its 
conjunction with the body. Augustine, in the Zncheiridion, 
had admitted that the sins of more immediate parents as far 
back as the third or fourth generation, may be imputed to the 
child, but had not positively sanctioned this view. The Lom- 
bard argues that he could not have entertained it withont in- 
consistency, since it would be incompatible with his doctrine 
that the sin and punishment of infants are comparatively 
light.t He does not deny the position of Anselm that sin be- 
longs to the will ;t yet he is careful to say that the soul on 
uniting with the body becomes ipso facto corrupt ; since if an 
act of self-determination be supposed to intervene, it would be 
actual, and not original sin. On the whole, his representations 
accord with what we have explained to be the idea of Anselm. 

We pass now to the prince of the scholastic theologians, 
Thomas Aquinas. This most acute and profound writer mani- 
fests caution in handling so difficult a theme; but his conclu- 
sions, as might be expected, coincide with the dogma of 
Angustine. Aquinas says that “although the soul is not trans- 
mitted, since the wirtus seminis cannot canse a rational soul,” 
yet by this means “ human nature is transmitted from parent 
to offspring, and with it, at the same time, the infection of 
nature.”§ Hence the newborn child is made partaker of the 
sin of the first parent, since from him he receives his nature 
through the agency of the generative function. No man is pun- 
ished except for his own sin. We are punished for the sins of 
hear ancestors only so far as we follow them in their trans- 
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gressions.* The main point in the explication of original sin 
is the nature of our union with Adam. This Aquinas sets 
forth by an analogy. The will, by an imperative volition, bids 
a limb, or member of the body, commit a sin. Now an act of 
homicide is not imputed to the hand considered as distinct 
from the body, but is imputed to it as far as it belongs to the 
man as part of him, and is moved by the first principle of 
motion in him,—that is, the will. Being thus related, the 
hand, were it possessed of a nature capable of sin, would be 
guilty. So all who are born of Adam are to be considered as 
one man. They are as the many members of one body. 


“Thus the disorder (inordinatio) which is in that man who sprang from 
Adam, is not voluntary by the act of his own will, but by the will of the first 
parent, who moves ‘ motione generationis,’ all who derive their origin from him, 
just as the soul’s will moves all the limbs to an act; whence the sin which is 
derived from the first parent to his posterity, is called original: in the same way 
that the sin which is derived from the soul to the members of the body, is called 
actual ; and as the actual sin which is committed by a bodily member is the sin of 
that member, only so far as that member pertains to the man himself (est 
aliquid ipsius hominis), so original ‘sin belongs to an individual, only so far as 
he receives his nature from the first parent.”+ 


Cajetan, the renowned commentator of Aquinas, undertakes 
to explain and defend the analogy. The descendant of Adam 
belongs to Adam, as a hand to the body; and from Adam, 
through natural generation, he at once receives his nature and 
becomes a partaker of sin. 

The realistic character of Aquinas’s doctrine appears strongly 
in the argument by which he attempts to prove that no sins 
but the first sin of the first man are imputed to us.{ He 
sharply distinguishes between nature and person. Those 
things which directly pertain to an individual, like personal 
acts, are not transmitted by natural generation. The gram- 
marian does not thus communicate to his offspring the science 
of grammar. Accidental properties of the individual may, 
indeed, in some cases, descend from father to son, as, for exam- 
ple, swiftness of body. But qualities, which are purely per- 
sonal, are not propagated. As the person has his own native 
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properties and the qualities given by grace, so tlie nature has 
both. Original righteousness was a gracious gift to the nature 
at the outset, and was lost in Adam in the first sin. “ Just as 
original righteousness would have been transmitted to his 
posterity at the same time with the nature, so also is the oppo- 
site disorder (inordinatio). But other actual sins of the first 
parent, or of other later parents, do not corrupt the nature, as 
concerns its qualities, (guantwm ad id quod nature est), but 
only as concerns the qualities of the person.” 

Original righteousness was principally and primarily in the 
subjection of the will to God. From the alienation of the wiil 
from God, disorder has arisen in all the other powers of the 
soul. Ilence the deprivation of original righteousness, through 
which the will was subject to God, is the first or formal ele- 
ment in original sin, while concupiscence or “ inordinatio ” 
is the second, or material element. Thus original sin affects 
the will, in the first instance. Its first effect is the wrong bent 
of the will. Aquinas’s analysis of native, inherent depravity 
is substantially accordant with that of Anselm. 


The Reformers, as we have said, were Augustinians. As 
the imputation of Adam’s sin was conceded generally by their 
Catholic opponents, as Pighias and Catharinus, at the same 
time that innate depravity, in the strict sense, was frequently 
denied, it was on this last element in the doctrine of original 
sin that the first Protestant theologians chiefly insisted. But 
the same realistic mode of thought—the same theory of a 
common nature corrupted in Adam—pervades their writings. 
In Calvin’s representation of the doctrine, two propositions 
are constantly asserted. One is, that we are not condemned 
or punished fur Adam’s sin, apart from our own inherent 
depravity which is derived from him. The sin for which we 
are condemned is our own sin; and were it not for this, we 
should not be condemned. The other proposition is, that this 
sin is ours, for the reason that our nature was vitiated in 
Adam, and we receive it in the condition in which it was put 
by the first transgression. 
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These propositions are so clearly set forth, both in the Insti- 
stutes and the Commentaries, that it is hardly requisite to prove 
that he held them. But to remove all doubt on this point, and 
for another purpose which will appear later, we translate the 


following passages : 


“ Observe the order here, for Paul says that sin preceded ; that from it death 
followed. For there are some who contend that we are so ruined by the sin of 
Adam, as if we perished by no iniquity (culpa) of our own, im the sense that he 
only as it were sinned for us, But the Apostle expressly affirms that sin is 
propagated to all who suffer its punishment. And he urges this especially when 
he assigns the reason shortly after, why all the posterity of Adam are subject to 
the dominion of death. The reason is, he says, that all have sinned. That sin- 
ing of which he speaks, is being corrupted and vitiated. For that natural depravity 
which we bring from our mother’s womb, although it does not at once bring forth 
its fruits, yet it is sin before the Lord and deserves the penalty. And this is the 
sin which is called original. For as Adam at his first creation, had received 
: ifts of divine grace as well for himself as for his posterity ; so, separating from 
God, he depraved, corrupted, vitiated, ruined, our nature in himself ; for having 
lost the image of God, he could only bring forth seed like himself. Therefore we 
have all sinned, as we are all imhued with natural corruption, and so are iniqui- 


* 


ous and perverse,” 


Calvin renders his doctrine perfectly clear by the distinction 
which he makes, in his note on ver. 17, between Christ and 
Adam. “ The first difference,” he says, “is that we are con- 
demned for the sin of Adam not by imputation alone, as if 
the punishment of the sin of another were exacted of us: 
bu twe bear its punishment because we are guilty of the sin 
(culpae) also, in so far as our nature, vitiated in him, is held 
bound (obstringitur) with the guilt of iniquity.” 

To the same effect are his remarks on Ephesians ii. 3 (“ we are 
by nature children of wrath.”) The passage, he says, confutes 
those who deny original sin ; * for that which naturally is in all, 
is surely original: Paul teaches that we are all naturally ex- 
posed to damnation: therefore sin is inherent in us, Jecause 
God does not condemn the innocent.” “ God,” he adds, “ is not 
angry with innocent men, but with sin. Nor is it a cause for 
wonder if the depravity which is born (ingenita) in us from 
our parents is deemed sin before God, because the seed which 
is thus far latent, he discerns and judges.” 





* Com. on Romans y. 12. 
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In full coincidence with these statements, is the chapter on 
Original Sin, in the Institutes: 


These two things are to be distinctly observed ; first, that being thus vitiated 
and perverse in all the parts of our nature, we are, on account of this corrup- 
tion, deservedly held as condemned and convicted before God, to whom nothing is 
acceptable but justice, innocence and purity ; for this is not liability to punish- 
ment for another’s crime ; for when it is said that by this sin of Adam we be 
come exposed to the judgment of God, it is not to be understood as if, being our- 
selves innocent and undeserving of punishment we had to bear the sin (culpam) 
of another; but because by his transgression we all incur a curse, he is said to 
have involved us in guilt (obstrinxisse). Nevertheless, not only has punishment 
passed from him upon us, but pollution instilled from him is inherent in us, 
to which punishment is justly due. Wherefore Augustine, although he often 
calls it another’s sin, (that he may the more clearly show that it is derived to us 
by propagation), at the same time asserts it to belong to each individual. And 
the Apostle himself most expressly declares (Rom, v. 12,) that ‘death has passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned,’—that is are involved in original sin and de- 
filed with its stains. And so also infants themselves, as they bring their condemna. 
tion with them from their mother’s womb, are exposed to punishment, not for 
another's sin but for theirown. For though they have not yet produced the 
fruits of their iniquity, they have still the seedinclosed in them; even their whole 
nature is as it were a seed of sin, and cannot be otherwise than odious and 
abominable to God. Whence it follows that it is properly accounted sin in the 
eye of God, because there could not be guilt (reatus) without fault (culpa). The 
other thing to be remarked is that this depravity never ceases in us, but is 
perpetually producing new fruits, &c.”* 

That sin has its seat in the will and that the wrong bent of 
the will is the sole obstacle in the way of the sinner’s repent- 
ance, Calvin distinctly affirms. 

Turning to the Lutheran side, we find that Melancthon de- 
fines Original Sin to be the corruption with which we are born, 
and which is consequent on the fall of Adam.t He says 
further: “If any one wishes to add that we are born guilty on 
account of the fall of Adam, 1 make no objection (non im- 
pedio”).t But he strongly objects to the imputation of the 
first sin, independently of our native, inherited depravity. 
Original sin, he says, is, in its formal aspect guilt, or the con- 
demnation of the person who is guilty ; but this relation per- 
tains to some sin. The question, therefore, is, what is the 
proximate foundation of this relation, or as they call it, the 
proximate matter—materiale propinquum. The foundation of 
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this guilt is the vice in man which is born with us, which is 
called defects, or evil inclinations, or concupiscence.” The 
imputation of the first sin is conditioned on—in the order of 
nature, consequent upon—this innate depravity.* 

Both elements, imputation of the first sin and inherent de- 
pravity are distinctly brought out in the Augsburg Confession, 
as issued by Melancthon in 1540. 

Brentius, another leading name, among the early Lutheran 
theologians, exemplifies the prevalent realistic mode of repre- 
sentation upon this subject. “ Inasmuch as all the posterity of 
Adam were in his loins, not for himself alone was he made an 
idolater in his own person, but he propagated idolatry to all 
his posterity, so that as many men as descend from him, are 
idolaters.” “ He drew with him the whole human race, which 
was then in his loins and was to be propagated from him, into 
so great ruin, that it could neither entertain right sentiments 
respecting God with its mind or obey God with its will.”+ 

The Lutheran theologians were most of them, including 
Luther himself, Traducians. Herein they differed from the body 
of the Calvinists, 


We have now to inquire into the origin of the Federal 
theory? How did the doctrine of a covenaut with Adam be- 
come connected with Anugustinism? The best histories of 
doctrine ascribe this innovation to Cocceius the celebrated theo- 
logian of Holland, Professor at Franeker, and then at Ley- 
den, where he died in 1669. It is not denied that germs of 
this theory may be found scattered in the writings of theolo- 
logians of an earlier date. It is seldom that a theory is abso- 
lutely new with him who first gives it currency, and with 
whose name it is afterwards associated. But Cocceius has the 
credit not only of introducing the method of bringing the 
matter of systematic theology under the three covenants, but 
also of engrafting the conception of a covenant with Adam, a 
the representative of the race, upon Calvinistic theology. There 
is no distinct mention of such a covenant, as far as we have been 


———— 
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able to discover, either in the writers of the first age of the 
Reformation, or afterwards until near the time of Cocceius. 
There is no mention of such a covenant in the Augsburg Oon- 
fession, the Form of Concord, or in any other of the principal 
creeds of the Lutheran Church. There is no mention of it in 
the principal Confessions of the Reformed Church, with the 
exception of the Creeds of Westminster ; for the Formula Con- 
sensus Helvetica, where the Covenant appears, is a creed of 
minor importance and of comparatively insignificant authority. 
We do not find the doctrine of a covenant with Adam in the 
First Basle Confession (1532), the Second Basle (or First Hel- 
vetic) (1536), the Gallic (1559), the First Scottish Confession 
(1560), the Belgic (1562), the Heidelberg Catechism (1573), the 
Second Helvetic Confession (1565), the Hungarian (1570), the 
Polish (Declaratio Thoruniensis 1645), or the Anglican Articles 
(1562). 

Perhaps we shall best satisfy our readers in regard to this 
historical question, by referring to one or two authorities of 
great weight. The first is Weissmann, the learned Lutheran, 
who in his History of the Church in the Seventeenth Century, 
has entered into a somewhat full account of the rise of the 
Federal theology. The Federal method, he says, originated 
with Cloppenburgius, a Franeker theologian, and was farther 
carried out by Cocceius. To these men it is chiefly 
due. From their time, the Federal method spread in the Re- 
formed Church, especially of Holland, so that the syste:ns con- 
structed on this model can hardly be numbered. “ Among 
Lutherans,” adds Weissmann, “ this method did not find many 
favorers. Rather does Foertschius think, and publicly teach 
in his Breviariwm Select. Theol., that this method has not less 
inconveniences, than belong to methods previously used ; 
adding, that the Federal doctrine, both respecting covenants 
and promises, as it is held among the learned und _ publicists, 
cannot be applied to theology, except by an abuse and perver- 
sion of terms.”* In another passage, Weissmann sets forth the 
objections to Federalism, which were brought forward by 
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Lutheran theologians. Among them are the considerations, 
that the word covenant in the New Testament is very sparing- 
ly used, and does not signify that which is here in controversy ; 
that in covenants and contracts respect is had to a benefit to 
be conferred on both parties, which, as far as God is concerned, 
cannot be here supposed ; that man previously owed all things 
to God, and, theretore, there is no need of a covenant and com- 
pact; that the Mosaic economy alone partakes of the nature 
of a covenant.* 

Under the name of Cocceianism, were included a variety of 
opinions ; and the advocates and antagonists of this theologian 
waged a heated conflict that agitated the Reformed Church, 
especially in Holland. Numerous opponents of Cocceianism 
who were actuated by hostility to the Cartesian philosophy, 
or to some other real or imayinary doctrine which came to be 
identified with the name of Cocceius, held to the theory of a 
covenant with Adam. Van Mastricht, for example, was an 
Anti-Cocceian. Yet it remains true that this last theory found 
its way into theology, very much through the influence of the 
most distinguished advocate of the Federal method. 

A second witness respecting the rise of the Federal theory, 
is Campegius Vitringa. In the text, and especially in the 
editorial notes connected with the text, of his system, is a very 
full statement of the history of this change in theology. For 
some time, says Vitringa, it has pleased divines to describe 
the state of man in Paradise, by the term covenant, which 
they style the Covenant of Works or of Nature, to distinguish 
it from the Covenant of Grace. “That Adam lived in a state 
of friendship with God, and looked for a certain good under 
certain conditions, has been already shown. That this state 
can sano sensu, be called a covenant, is not doubted. Still we 
must hold that in the Scriptures this designation does not 
clearly appear, unless, perhaps, you choose to apply Hosea vi.1 
to this relation rather than to the Mosaic history; so that the 
Bible makes no mention of the covenant : on the contrary, this 
notion is clearly presented to us, that God, as absolute and 
natural Zord of man, has treated him as a subject, of whose 





* Ibid., p. 1103. 
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affection and obedience he desired to make trial. And it 
really seems that the notion of a covenant pertains to the econ- 
omy of grace; both Scripture and reason favoring this view.” 
It is stated in the note, that the opposition to this notion by 
Episcopius and other Arminians, in which they were followed 
by Socinians, stimulated Calvinistic theologians to espouse and 
defend it with more zeal.* 

These last observations are deserving of especial notice. It 
would appear that the idea of the covenant of works was car- 
ried back to the Adamic constitution from the analogy of the 
covenant of grace, with which theologians were familiar; and 
the opposition of Arminians and Socinians tended to confirm 
and spread the innovation. 

The Federal system was considered, at the outset, a softening 
of Calvinism. Predestination was mitigated, in appearance at 
least, by this introduction of juridical considerations. Theology 
seemed to take on a more Biblical cast. Hence the Federal 
method was disliked by the Protestant schoolmen, as they 
were called; that class of Calvinistic writers in whose hands 
theology, especially after the rise of the Arminian contro- 
versy, ran out into endless hair-splitting, according to a dry and 
rigid scheme, Predestination being the central idea. 

But what is the covenant with Adam, as distinguished from 
the law of nature? What is the nature of this positive consti- 
tation? The covenant is, in its essence, a promise—a promise 
of such blessings, on the condition of obedience, as the rational 
creature is not entitled to by the law of nature. It is a gra- 
cious act on the part of God; an act of condescension. He 
couples with obedience a reward wholly disproportionate to 
the creature’s deserts,—namely, eternal life. In this general 
definition all are agreed. In regard to more specific points in 
the definition, theologians vary from one another. The attach- 
ing of the promise to a brief term of obedience, for example, is 
sometimes regarded as one element in the covenant. But if 
we seek for the precise difference between the provisions of the 
covenant and the principles of natural and universal justice, 
which were of binding force, independently of it, we find this 





* Vitringa, Doctrina Christ, Relig., ete., Vol. ii. p. 241. * Ibid., 247. 
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difference to consist in the magnitude of the promise and in 
the appointing of a special test of obedience. Inasmuch, 
however, as this special test was a revealed law, and might 
have been laid upon Adam, had there been no covenant, the 
substance of this positive constitution lies in the gracious 
promise that is connected by the Creator with the law. 

Thus it will be seen that the covenant does not of necessity 
affect the substance of the Augustinian doctrine at all. The 
theory of the covenant may be accepted at the same time that 
the posterity of Adam are held to be really partakers in his sin 
and guilt. The breach of the law and the breach of the cove- 
nant were one and the same act. If the posterity of Adam 
really broke the law in Adam, they broke the covenant also, 
Even on the supposition that they took part in the transgres- 
sion of the law, and did not take part in the violation of the 
covenant, still Adam brings on them no condemnation which 
they do not themselves deserve by sinning in him; they 
merely lose blessings to which they have, and could have, no 
title on the foundation of natural law. I lay a command 
upon a child, It is a reasonable command, and by the law of 
nature, I have a right to impose it; and I have a right to affix 
a certain punishment to disobedience. But I freely promise 
that in case he obeys, I will grant to him and to his brothers 
also, some high and undeserved privilege. Now suppose him 
to. disobey. They, as well as he, lose something; but they 
lose nothing which the law of nature gave them. Suppose 
them, in some way, to participate in his disobedience ; they, 
too, justly incur the positive penalty prescribed by the law, in 
addition to the negative forfeiture through his breach of the 
covenant. They suffer no greater penalty than they really 
deserve; they lose a greater reward than obedience would 
have given them a title to, apart from a special, gratuitous 
promise. 

The mistake of the modern defenders of Imputation is in 
ignoring and denying the capital fact of a rRUZ AND REAL PAR 
qicipatiuN IN ApAm’ss1N, which stil! formed the groundwork of 
the doctrine of original sin long after the Federal theory came 
into vogue. They mistake history likewise, by ascribing their 
own purely Federal view to the great body of Calvinistic theo 
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logians in the seventeenth century, who were Augustinians as 
well as Federalists, holding to the second type of doctrine 
which we mentioned in the beginning—the Angustino- 
federal. 

There is another historical error of a kindred nature, which 
pervades the Princeton discussions of original sin. These 
assume that the old Calvinists held to the immediate or ante- 
cedent imputation of the first sin—that is, to the condemna- 
tion of men for it, independently of their native depravity. 
But with the exception of certain supra-lapsarians, the Cal- 
vinistic view was, that the ascription to men of the first sin, 
and the ascription to them of native, sinful corruption, are 
each conditional to the other. The first could not take place 
without the second, as an inseparable part or accompaniment ; 
and the order in which the two occur, is indifferent, as far 
as orthodoxy was concerned. This has been conclusively 
proved, and the error above stated has been fully exposed, in 
a series of learned articles, from the pen of R. W. Landis, 
D. D., which were published in “ the Danville Review.”* As 
we do not care to do what has been so well done already, we 
shall have less to say here on this particular point. But 
having had occasion, before and since the appearance of these 
Articles, to traverse a great portion of the same ground, we can 
give an intelligent assent to this main position of the learned 
author. 

The proposition which we are now concerned to maintain, is 
that in the prevailing theology of the seventeenth, as well as 
the sixteenth century, even after the covenant theory was 
adopted, the doctrine of participation in the first sin—theold 
groundwork of Augustinism—was still cherished. 

(1.) The most approved orthodox theologians of that age 
confirm this statement. From a throng of witnesses we select 
one, fur the reason that he is an acknowledged representative 
of the strict Calvinism of his times. The foilowing passages 
are from John Owen :— 

Of original sin, he says “that it is an inherent sin and pol- 
lution of nature, having a proper guilt of its own, making us 
responsible to the wrath of God, and not a bare imputation of 





* In the Numbers from Sept. 1861 to Dec. 1862, inclusiv ce. 
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another’s fault to us, his posterity.”* Answering the objection 
that the first sin is not ours, is not our voluntary act, he refers 
to the covenant, but adds :— 


“That Adam, being the root and head of all human kind, and we all branches 
from that root, all parts of that body whereof he was the head, his will may be 
said to be ours. We were then all that one man,+ we were all in him, and had 
no other will but his; so that though that be extrinsical unto us, considered as 
particular persons, yet it is intrinsical, as we are all parts of one common nature, 
As in him we sinned, so in him we had a will of sinning.t Original sin is a de- 
fect of nature, and not of this or that particular person.” “It is hereditary, 
aatural, and no way involuntary, or put into us against our wills. It possesseth 
our wills, and inclines us to voluntary sins.” § “If God should impute the sin of 
Adam unto us, and therein pronounce us obnoxious to the curse deserved by it, 
— if we have a pure, sinless, unspotted nature,—even this could searce be recon- 
ciled with that rule of his proceeding in justice with the sons of men, ‘The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die ;’ which clearly granteth impunity to all not tainted 
with sin, Sin and punishment, though they are sometimes separated by his 
mercy, pardoning the one, and so not inflicting the other, yet never by his justice, 
inflicting the latter where the former is not, Sin imputed, by itself alone, with- 
out an inherent guilt, was never punished in any but Christ. The unsearchable- 
ness of God's love and justice, in laying the iniquity of us all upon him who had 
no sin, isan exception from that general rule he walketh by in his dealing with 
the posterity of Adam.” | The grounds of the imputation of Adam’s sin to us 
are, “1. As we were then in him and parts of him; 2. As he sustained the place 
of our whole nature in the Covenant God made with him; both which, even se- 
cording to the exigence of God’s justice, require that his transgression be also 
accounted ours.” ‘‘ There is none damned but for his own sin. When divines 
affirm that by Adam’s sin we are guilty of damnation, they do not mean that 
any are actually damned for this particular fact, but that by his sin, and our sin- 
ning in him, by God's most just ordination, we have contracted that exceeding 
pravity and sinfulness of nature which deserveth the curse of God and eternal 
damnation.” “The soul then that is guilty shall die, and that for its own guilt. 
If God should condemn us for original sin only, it were not by reason of the im- 
putation of Adam’s fault, but of the iniquity of that portion of nature, in which 
we are proprietaries.” ** “ Thesin of Adam holds such relation to sinners, proceed- 
ing from him by natural propagation, as the righteousness of Christ doth wnto 
them who are born again of him by spiritual regeneration. But we are truly in- 
trinsically, and inherently sanctified by the Spirit and grace of Christ; and, 
therefore, there is no reason why, being so often in this chapter (Rom. v.) called 
sinners, because of this original sin, we should cast it off, as if were concerned 
only by an external denomination, for the right institution of the comparison 
and its analogy quite overthrows the solitary imputation.” ++ 





* “Display of Arminianism,” Works, X. 70. 

+ “ Omnes eramus unus ille homo.”—Aug. t Ibid., p. 73. 
§ Ibid., p. 73. | Ibid., p. 74. Y Ibid., p. 7! 
** Tbid., p. 80. tt Ibid., p. 71. 
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One of the great arguments of the defenders of immediate 
or antecedent imputation in our day is founded on the analogy 
of the imputation of our sins to Christ, and especially of his 
righteousness to us. But Owen, like the old Calvinists gene- 
rally, supra-lapsarian speculatists being excepted, makes a 
marked distinction between these various instances of imputa- 
tion. This is evident from two of the passages quoted 
above. 

In his work on Justification, also, he says :— 


“None ever dreamed of a transfusion or propagation of sin from us to Christ, 
such as there was from Adam to us. For Adam was a common person to us, we 
are not so to Christ; yea, He is not so to us; and the imputation of our sins to 
him, is a singular act of divine dispensation, which no evil consequences can en- 
sue upon.” “There is a great difference between the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ to us, and the imputation of our sins to Christ ; so that he cannot 
in the same manner be said to be made a sinner by the one, as we are made 
righteous by the other. For our sin was imputed to Christ, only as He was our 
surety for a time, to this end, that he might take it away, destroy it and abolish 
it. It was never imputed to Him, so as to make any alteration absolutely 
in his personal state and condition. But His righteousness is imputed to us, te 
abide with us, to be ours always, and to make a total change in our state 
and condition as to our relation to God,” * &c. 


The combination of the Augustinian and Federal theories, 
which is manifest in the citations from Owen, appears in the 
creeds of the Westminster Assembly. In the Confession, it is 
said of Adam and Eve,— 


“They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of His sin was imputed, and 
the same death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, de- 
scending from them by ordinary generation.” 


In the larger Catechism, we read,— 


“The covenant being made with Adam as a public person, not for,himself only, 
but for his posterity, all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation 
sinned in him and fell with him in that first transgression.” 


The proof-texts which were attached to these statements, and 
were printed with the emphatic portions in italics, show most 
clearly that the Augustinian conception was side by side with 
the Federal, in the minds of the framers of these creeds. What 





* “The Doctrine of Justification,” &e., (Phil. ed.,) p. 227. 
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they meant to teach is clearly set forth in the “ Brief Sum of 
Christian Doctrine,” which was issued by the authority of the 
Assembly. 


“God in six days made all things of nothing, very good in their own kind, in 
special He made all the angels holy; and made our first parents, Adam and Eve, 
the root of markind, both upright and able to keep the law within their heart; 
which law they were naturally bound to obey, under pain of death; but God 
was not bound to reward their service, till he entered into a covenant or contract 
with them, and their posterity in them, to give them eternal life upon condition 
of perfect personal obedience, without threatening death, in case they should 
fail. 

“‘ Both angels and men were subject to the change of their own free-will, as 
experience proved, God having reserved to himself the incommunicable property 
of being naturally unchangeable. For many angels, of their own accord, fell by 
sin from their first estate, and became devils. Our first parents being enticed by 
Satan, one of these devils, speaking in a serpent, did break the covenant of works, 
in eating the forbidden fruit, whereby they and their posterity, being in their 
loins, as branches in the root, and comprehended in the same covenant with them, 
became not only liable to eternal death, but also lost all ability of will to please 
God; yea, did become by nature enemies{to God, and to al] spiritual good ; and 
inclined to evil continually, This is our original sin, the bitter root of all our 
actual transgressions, in thought, word, and deed,” 


Plainly we have here the old doctrine of a nature, corrupted 
in Adam, and as such, transmitted to his posterity ; the cove- 
nant idea being superadded, but not yet supplanting the Au- 
gustinian. Baxter, Goodwin, and most of the contemporary 
Calvinistic divines, are full and explicit in the inculcation of 
this same doctrine. 

(2.) The Placsean controversy and the publications conse- 
quent upon it, afford decisive proof of our position that the 
Augustinian idea of participation in the first sin prevailed 
among Calvinistic writers long after the acceptance of the 
covenant theory. The French school of Saumur, one of the 
Protestant academies of theology, had for its professors, after 
the year 1633, three men of marked ability and erudition, 
Louis Oapellus (Cappel), Moses Amyraldus (Amyraut), and 
Joshua Placeeus (La Place). Before them, John Cameron, 4 
Scotchman by birth, had produced some commotion by his 
doctrine in regard to the operation of grace, which was that 





* Quoted by Dr. Baird, Zlohim Revealed, p. 41. 
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the spirit renews the soul, not by acting on the will directly, 
but rather by au enlightening influence on the intellect. This 
was broached partly for the sake of parrying Catholic objections 
to the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and election. 
Cameron’s theory did not mitigate this doctrine in the slight- 
est degree, as was admitted so soon as his theory was under- 
stood. His substantial orthodoxy was allowed by those who 
withheld their sanction from the theory. The most eminent of 
his pupils was Amyraut. He boldly propounded the doctrine 
of hypothetical, universal grace, as it was called, which was 
really the doctrine of universal atonement. He maintained 
that there is in God, in some proper sense, a will or desire 
(velleitas, affectus) that all should repent and be saved. The 
decree of election follows in the order of nature the decree pro- 
viding the atonement. The attempt was madein two National 
Synods to procure a condemnation of his doctrine, but in both 
cases it failed. He successfully defended himself, and proved 
that his doctrine was not inconsistent with the creed of the 
Synod of Dort. Cappel was a Biblical scholar, and by his 
critical opinions in this department caused a commotion only 
less than that excited by his colleague. He taught that the 
vowel pointing of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament is an 
invention later than the Christian era, and clothed with no 
infallible authority ; and that the masoretic text of the Ancient 
Scriptures is open to amendment from the comparison of man- 
uscripts and versions. Placseus is the one of these three dis- 
turbers of theological quiet, with whom we have to do at 
present. He was understood to deny that the first sin of Adam 
is imputed to his posterity, and to resolve original sin into 
mere hereditary depravity. At the Synod of Charenton, in 
1644-5, Garrisolius (Garrisole), the head of the rival school of 
Montauban, presided. In no small degree through his influ- 
ence, there was carried through the Synod a condemnation of 
the opinion attributed to Placeeus, although his name was not 
mentioned. This opinion was pronounced an error, and was 
declared to involve in peril the doctrine of inherent sin itself, 
since apart from the imputation of the first transgression, this 
doctrine rests on no secure foundation. Placseus did not 
consider himself to be at all touched by the decree of Charen- 
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ton. He explained afterwards that he did not deny the 
imputation of Adam’s sin; but only that this imputation is 
independent of, and prior to, inherent depravity. He distin- 
guished between mediate and immediate or antecedent impv- 
tation. The former imputes Adam’s sin not directly, but 
mediately,—on the ground of our inherent depravity, which is 
its first fruit and effect. This depravity is first imputed to 
us, and then the sin from which it comes. When he made this 
explanation, Drelincourt, the distinguished Pastor of Paris, 
who had been a member of the Synod and on the committee 
that drafted the decree, wrote to Placswus an expression of 
his satisfaction and confidence, saying that they had never 
intended to condemn the doctrine thus explained. That the 
doctrine of Placzeus involved no serious departure from the 
current orthodoxy, was likewise conceded by other prominent 
theologians who at first arrayed themselves against him. 
While the matter was in agitation, and before Placsus had 
corrected what he deemed a grave misapprehension of his views, 
Andrew Rivet, a Frenchman by birth, but then a professor 
in Holland, prepared, for the purpose of counteracting the 
supposed error of Placeus, a copious collection of testimonies 
on the subject of imputation. It is a collection of citations 
from standard creeds and numerous orthodox theologians. 
His prime end, as we have said, is to make it manifest by an 
appeal to authorities, that besides native, inherent depravity, 
original sin involves the imputation of the first transgression. 
These testimonies are very interesting and important for the 
light which they throw on the particular questions which we 
are here considering. In former articles in the “ Princeton 
Review,” the mistake has been made of supposing that the 
design of Rivet was to assert the doctrine of antecedent or 
immediate imputation,—that is to say, to maintain that Adam’s 
sin is imputed to us and made a ground of condemnation prior 
to, and irrespectively of, native corruption. Tiiis was no part 
of his plan. If it had been, his testimonies would have over- 
thrown himself. For, as we have already remarked, if we 
count out a handful of supra-lapsarians, the general theory 
was that the imputation of Adam’s sin and native depravity 
are inseparable, so that the one cannot exist without the other. 
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Rivet is simply opposing the theory that original sin com- 
prises no element but native depravity. Whoever held to a 
participation in Adam’s sin, such as involves a legal responsi- 
bility for it, might put the elements of the doctrine in what- 
ever order he saw fit. 

Here let us explain what we consider the real philosophy of 
Imputation, as the subject was generally viewed. Sometimes 
Adam’s actual sin was said to be truly and really ours; but 
this was not the common representation. That sin was the act 
of another: it is imputed to us, as far as its guilt and legal 
responsibility are concerned, because we were all participes 
criminis. In a strict philosophical view, participation is the 
first fact in order, and the first thing to be proved. Take an 
illustration. A. B. is charged with a crime. Three other 
persons are accused of being accomplices. They did not do 
the deed—with their own hands fire the dwelling or commit 
the act of homicide. But they are charged with being parti- 
cipants, in the legal idea of the term, and therefore partakers 
of the guilt of the principal and liable to the same penalty. 
His act is imputed to them by the law. But before this is 
possible, the fact of participation must first be established ; for 
on this fact their legal responsibility for the criminal act 
depends. Now extend the illustration and suppose that this 
deed was the transgressor’s first criminal act, and as such 
brought on him a corrupt character, or engendered, as it inev- 
itably must, a corrupt principle. A principle of the same sort 
is found to have simultaneously arisen in the hearts of those 
whom we have spoken of as accomplices. But as they in their 
proper persons have done no criminal act, can this principle, 
in their case, be regarded as truly and properly sinful? Not 
unless they can be connected with the original act of wrong- 
doing, as accomplices or participants. Now it will be found 
that Rivet and his witnesses, when they insist on the impu- 
tation of the first sin, are contending against the idea that 
mere native corruption is the whole of original sin; just as 
Calvin and many others deny that imputation is the whole. 
Both belong inseparably together. One may give the logical 
priority to inherent depravity, provided he includes under it 
participation in the first sin, on which imputation ultimately 
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rests; and another may make imputation first, it being under. 
stood that participation is the condition of it. The fact of 
participation, by which the first act is both personal and 
generic, and therefore ours in one sense, and not ours in 
another, is the point of coincidence between both views, 
The circumstance that participation is sometimes implied, 
rather than expressed, both by those who give the precedence 
to imputation, and those who give the precedence to native 
corruption, occasioned some misunderstanding between them, 
and has been since a fruitful source of misunderstanding to 
their interpreters. But, as we have already observed, if we 
except a few supra-lapsarians, the fact of a true and real, 
though not personal, participation in the first sin, is every where 
held. Not unfrequently the true philosophical order, with 
participation in its proper place, is found in the writers quoted 
by Rivet. We may cite Pareus, as an example :— 


“ Original sin, as well in Adam as in his posterity, includes these three deadly 
evils, actual iniquity (eulpam), legal guilt {reatum) or the penalty of death, and 
habitual depravity or deformity. These coneur in connection with the first sin, 
simultaneously in the parent and posterity : with this difference only, that Adam 
was the principal sinning agent, admitting iniquity, meriting guilt, casting away 
the image of God, and depraving himself. All these things belong to his pos 
terity by participation, imputation, and generation from a sinful parent. Thus it 
is a futile dispute of sophists, whether it was only the first iniquity (culpa) or 
only guilt, or only disorder, pollution or native vitiosity. For it is all these, 
Giving « broad definition, you may say it is the fall and disobedience of the first 
parents, and in them of the whole human race, in which all alike (pariter), 
the image of God being cast away, depraved their nature, were made enemies 
of God, and contracted the guilt of temporal and eternal death, unless deliv. 
erance and reconciliation take place by the Son of God, the Mediator.” “All 
are dead by the offense of one man. Therefore, the offense was the offense of 
all, but by participation and imputation.”* 


Statements parallel with this of Pareus might be quoted in 
abundance.t 


* Riveti Opera, T. IIT. 810. 

+ That participation is an essential element in original sin, may be seen espe 
cially by reference to the passages, in Rivet, from Musculus, Viretus, Bucanus, 
Polanus, Chamierus, Mestrezatius, Whittaker, (Professor at Cambridge), Dave: 
nant, Ames, Walens, Junius, Frisius, Hommius—who says, “ Peccatum Adami 
non est nobis omnino alienum, sed est proprium cujusque, quod propter hane 
nature communionem singulis hominibus non tantum imputatur, sed a singulis 
etiam est perpetratum ”—Laurentius, Zanchius, Piscator, Textor, Crocius, Bueer, 
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What has been said will prepare us to comprehend the Pla- 
ewan controversy. Having made a careful examination of the 
writings of Placeeus, we feel competent to state what his views 
really were. His great aim was to confute the doctrine of 
immediate or antecedent imputation. He was at first under- 
stood to deny participation, but this misunderstanding, as was 
said above, he corrected. His opinions are expressed, prior to 
the Synod of Charenton, in the Theses Salmurenses.* God, 
he says, counts no man a sinner who is not truly so. Either 
Adam’s actual sin is imputed to us, or our original, inherent 
depravity. The former cannot be proved from the Bible. We 
sinned in Adam, as we died in him. Human nature was 
in Adam, generically the same as in us, but numerically dis- 
tinct from human nature in us considered as persons. Hence 
our sin is the same generically, but not numerically with his. 
If he was appointed to obey or disobey instead of us, why not 
to be punished instead of us, also? If his first actual sin was 
ours, Why not his act of generating Cain or Seth? The true 
doctrine is that of seminal corruption. The sensitive soul— 
the animal soul—is produced from the parent ; the intellectual 
or rational soul is directly created. The soul on entering the 
corrupted physical nature, is not passively corrupted, but be- 
comes corrupt actively, accommodating itself in character to 
the other part of human nature; as water, by an appetency of 
its own, takes the form of the bowl into which it is poured. 

In the copious treatise on Imputation, which he wrote after 
the action of the Synod, he develops his system with great 
fullness and likewise with great ability.+ The report that his 
doctrine had been condemned by the Synod, he says, had been 
eagerly caught up by those unfriendly to Saumur.t But the 
terms of their decree did not touch him. The decree did not 
condemn those who restrict original sin to inherent depravity, 





Chemnitz, (the author of the Hxamen. Conc. Trid.) Compare the two Disserta- 
tions on Original Sin by Rivet himself, Dispuc. IZ. (T. IIL. p. 747), and the Theses 
Theolog. de pec orig. (T. I11., p. 824). In the former, sections x—xvi (inclusive) 
and xxiv deserve particular attention; in the latter, sections 5, 20, 23, 26, 27, 
98, 29, 88. 34, 42. 

* Syntagma Thes. Theolog. in Acad. Salm., &c, Edit. Secunda. P, I. 205, seq. 

tPlacei opera Omnia: Edito novissima; Franequer. De Jmp. primi pee. 
Adami Disput., dc. Tom L., p. 161, seq. ¢ P. 162. 
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but those who so restrict it to inherent depravity as to deny the 
imputation of Adam’s first sin.* This he does not deny. He 
holds to imputation, but to mediate, not immediate imputation.+ 
Adam’s first actual sin is imputed to us in the sense that it is 
the cause of our guilt by causing our depravity, and further as 
our inherent sin involves and implies a consent to his first 
transgression.t In defense of the propriety of using the term 
“imputation ” to designate this view, he appeals to Romans ii., 
27: “If the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the law, 
shall not his uncireumcision be counted for circumcision.”§ 
He holds that we participate in Adam’s sin, and habitually con- 
sent thereto at the outset of our personal life. It may be truly 
said that we were in the loins of Adam, and sinned in him 
and with him.| The sin of Adam is communicated to us by 
propagation. The corruption that followed Adam’s first actual 
sin is imputed to us as passing over to us—idem specie—Adam 
communicating at once sin and nature.{ He appeals to Cal- 
vin, to Gualter, to Chamier, to Rivet, in support of his doe- 
trine as to the difference in the mode of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness.** The analogy of 
Christ’s relation to us proves- nothing in favor of immediate 
imputation. Oursins are not imputed to Christ as their author, 
but as a surety; but Adam’s sin is imputed to us as its au- 
thors. The one is of grace, the other on the ground of desert.tt 
Bat our own faith is the necessary condition of justification, 
just as our intermediate depravity is the necessary prerequisite 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin. He contends that his an- 
tagonist, Garrisole, admits everything that is essential to the 
Placeean doctrine. For he allows that the guilt of Adam’s first 
sin and of inherent depravity are one and the same guilt. 
There are not two guilts, or guiltinesses, but only one. 
Placeus claimed that his conception of the subject is iden- 
tical with that of Calvin. He could appropriate the language 
of Calvin in the Institutes and in the Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, as a faithful description of his doctrine. It 
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appeared at first to the opponents of Placseus, as we have more 
than once remarked, that he had dropped the idea of partici- 
pation in the first sin; but this was simply because he dwelt so 
much on seminal corruption and the law of propagation, ac- 
cording to which depravity passes from father to son. But 
Anselm and Calvin might have been attacked with as much 
justice as Placeens. This attack on Placaeus is an indication 
that the doctrine of Original Sin was in danger of being re- 
moved from its Augustinian foundation. 

One of the most active opponents of the doctrines of the 
Sanmur Professors was Francis Turretine. Though he had 
studied at Saumur as well as at Paris, he allied himself with 
the more rigid theologians of Montauban. He became the 
head of a party at Geneva, which labored to procure the con- 
demnation of the Saumur views by the Swiss Charch. Op- 
posed to this party at Geneva were Mestrezat and Louis 
Tronchin, colleagues of Turretine, and other theologians of a 
liberal and tolerant spirit. Turretine and his party at length 
effected a partial success by securing the promulgation and 
partial enforcement, for a time, in Switzerland, of the Yormula 
Consensus Helvetica, which they took the lead in framing. 
They were not deterred from this step by the remonstrance of 
eminent ministers of foreign churches, among whom were the 
Paris pastors, the younger Daillé, and the famous Claude, to- 
gether with the distinguished theologian or Holland, J. R. 
Wetstein. Turretine and the party to which he belonged 
professed to regard with charity and toleration the ministers 
who differed from them on the points of theology to which the 
Consensus relates; they were only anxious to keep the Swiss 
Church free from erroneous teaching. Their creed is leveled 
at the peculiar doctrines of each of the three Saumur Protes- 
sors. Against Cappel, they go so far as to assert the inspira- 
tion of the Hebrew vowel points in the Old Testament, and to 
condemn, also, his critical views respecting the Hebrew text— 
thus giving their solemn sanction to the Buxtorfian grammar 
and criticism! Having demolished Capellus, the Consensus 
condemns Amyraldism,—universal atonement and the doc- 
trine that God desires the salvation of all. Amyraut’s doc- 
trine of universal grace is carefully defined and denounced. 
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Then the Placsean doctrine, or the doctrine which Turretine 
persisted in ascribing to Placzeus, is put under the ban. The 
Consensus never acquired authority outside of Switzerland, 
Within about fifty years it was abrogated. One of the strong- 
est advocates of this last measure was Turretine’s own son, 
Alphonso Turretine, who was as zealous in opposing as his 
father had been in advocating it.* If there was ever a creed 
which deserves to be called the manifesto of a theological party, 
rather than a confession of faith on the part of the Churcli, the 
Formula Consensus is that one. And yet we have seen this 
partisan document, with its not only verbal but literal inspira- 
tion, according to the grammar of Buxtorf, quoted side by side 
with passages from the Augsburg Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism ! 

But even the Formula Consensus Helvetica associates with 
the theory of the Covenant that of a real participation in the 
first sin. It affirms that prior to actual sin, man is exposed to 
the divine wrath for a double reason, “ first, on account of the 
ragarrom and disobedience which he committed in the loins 
of Adam; then by reason of the consequent hereditary cor- 
ruption, introduced at his very conception, by which his whole 
nature is depraved and spiritually dead.” 

If we turn to the “ Institutes” of Turretine, which was pub- 
lished in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, and when 
the antagonism to Placaeus had produced its full effect in de- 
termining the form of theology on this subject, we see, indeed, 
vestiges of the genuine Augustinian doctrine, but we see also 
that this is well-nigh supplanted. Turretine leans strongly to 
the supra-lapsarian philosophy, which explains moral phenom- 
ena by reference to the will of God, as the ultimate found- 


*In a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the younger Turretine says that 
the Consensus would exclude from the ministry many excellent ministers of 
God; almost all the doctors of the first four centuries and a great number of ages 
following ; almost all of the Reformers, a great part of the Reformed theologians 
of France, and the ablest among them ; a great portion of the German theologians, 
and almost all the theologians of the English Church, 

This letter may be read in the Supplement to Bayle’s Dictionary by Chau- 
seppi¢é,—Art, “ Louis Tronchin,” Note C, The earlier letter of F. Turretine to 
Claude, on the other side, is in curions contrast with the sentiments of his son. 
This may also be read in Chauseppié. 
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ation, rather than his immutable justice. The doctrine of im- 
mediate or antecedent imputation coheres with that system, 
and was espoused by its advocates. In their view, it is sufti- 
cient that God determines to consider one guilty if another 
sins. His determination to establish such a constitution makes 
it just. There is one word in Turretine’s discussion of imputa- 
tion which is quite significant as marking the doctrinal transi- 
tion which we are attempting to sketch. He founds imputa- 
tion on our natural union with Adam, as the father and root 
of the race, and on the feceral union with him, our appointed 
representative. ‘ The foundation, therefore, of imputation is 
not only the natural union which comes in between us and 
Adam,—otherwise all his sins would have to be impnted to 
us, but chiefly the moral and federal, by which God framed a 
covenant with him as our head.”* It is chiefly —pracipue” 
—the covenant relation on which the justice and ‘propriety of 
imputation are made to rest. At the same time there are pas- 
sages in this author which go beyond the more modern theory 
of immediate imputation and in the direction of Augustinism. 
He declares, in arguing against Placaous, that the orthodox doc- 
trine holds to both sorts of imputation, immediate and medi- 
ate; implying that they are inseparable. He says: “In the 
propagation of sin, the accident does not pass from subject to 
subject "—that is, sin does not go from person to person— 
“ because the immediate subject of sin is not the person, but 
human nature, vitiated by the actual transgression of the per- 
son, which being communicated to the posterity of Adam, this 
inherent corruption is communicated in it. As, therefore, in 
Adam, person infected nature, so, in his posterity, nature in- 
fects person.”+ Sin is transmitted—handed down. But sin is 
not a substance, it is an accident. Hence it inheres in some- 
thing. It inheres not in the person, but in the na’ure, which 
being corrupted in Adam, passes down to his descendants. 
Alluding to Hebrews vii. 9—* Levi, also, who receiveth tithes, 
paid tithes in Abraham,”—Turretine denies that it is to be 
figuratively taken. It is to be taken in the proper sense. 
Abraham in that solemn action sustained the person of Levi or 
of the Aaronic sacerdotal order that was to spring from him; 


* P. I. Loe. I[X., Q. IX., xi. + Ibid., Q. X., xxii, 
VOL. XXVII. 33 
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and this he did properly and truly, though his other relations, 
—his faith, for example—were merely personal.* 

Apart from the supposed Scriptural foundation for the theory 
of the Covenant, it is easy to account for the spread of it, and 
for its displacement of the Augustinian idea. The old difficulty 
growing out of the origin of souls by separate acts of creation, 
which was the accepted hypothesis among Calvinists, was felt 
with ever-increasing force. In particular, the Covenant theory 
suggested a plausible mode of meeting two objections to the 
doctrine of original sin in its ancient form. One thing which 
had not been satisfactorily explained was the non-imputation 
of other sins cf Adam, besides the first, not to speak of all his 
other actions, to his posterity. If we participated responsibly 
in the first sin, why not in his subsequent acts also? The other 
fact that demanded explanation was the non-imputation of the 
sins of nearer ancestors, even of all mankind, to each individ- 
ual. The theory of a common nature, when taken as a suffi- 
cient explication of the subject, was attended with these difli- 


culties. The solution had been commonly sought in the hy- 


pothesis that all acts of Adam subsequent to the first, as well 
as the acts of nearer kindred, are phenomenal, personal. That 


act alone corrupted the nature. But the Covenant, it was 
thought, furnished an easier and better answer. The Covenant, 
by its terms, turned upon the conduct of Adam for a limited 
period, and one act of sin on the part of Adam forfeited all its 
privileges and brought upon mankind the judicial forfeiture. 
It is true that the difficulty remained until the fundamental 
principle of Augustine was wholly given up. How can man- 
kind, it might still be asked, participate in the first act alone? 
For it was stil: the prevailing view, throughout the seventeenth 
century, among adherents of the Covenant theology, with the 
exception of Supra-lapsarians, that in that first sin there was 
a true and proper participation. It seems to have been long 
felt by theologians that the Covenant would not answer 
of itself, without the doctrine of real participation, in confront- 
ing objections to imputation and native depravity ; and yet 
the two props were hardly congruous with one another. When 
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the justice of imputation on the ground of a federal relation 
was called in question, they fell back on the theory of partici- 
pation; but when asked why all the actions of Adam are not 
imputed to us, they pleaded the Covenant. 

The process of supplanting the Augustinian theory was con- 
summated in the eighteenth century. But Calvinistic theol- 
ogy in England, having nothing but the Covenant to rest upon, 
found itself in the hapless plight which is described by the 
younger Edwards in his account of the state of things when his 
father began his labors. Te illustrate the half-hearted tone 
and helpless situation of the representatives of Calvinistic do- 
trine, we have only to refer to three of the most conspicuous 
of them, Ridgeley, Doddridge, and Watts. Ridgeley says that 
Adam’s sin is ours only in a forensic sense.* He considers how 
the imputation of it can be justified. 1. It is said: “If Adam 
had not fallen, we should be content with the arrangement.” 
This, answers Ridgeley, is not a snfticient answer. 2. If his 
posterity had existed, the law of nature would have directed 
them to choose Adam for their representative, he being the 
common father. This answer, says Ridgely, “ bids fairer to 
remove the difficulty,” but does not wholly remove it. 3. God 
chose Adam to be our representctive, and we ought to ac- 
quiesce. But this, Ridgeley replies, will not satisfy the ob- 
jector ; it puts the sovereignty of God, he will say, against his 
other perfections. Kidgeley comes to the conclusion that the 
guilt of men for Adam’s sin cannot be so great as the guilt we 
vontract by actual sins.t Here he takes up an opinion which 
the Schoolmen and Jater Roman Catholics had avowed but 
which the old Protestant theology had looked upon with dis- 
favor. The punishment of infants, Ridgeley thinks, will be the 
mildest of any. Accusations of conscience will not belong to 
those who have no sin save original sin. How we can be prop- 
erly sinful at birth is the point which Ridgeley, even with the 
help of the Covenant, is obviously puzzled to explain. 

According to Doddridge, men are born with evil propensi- 
ties; but the difficulty of supposing this “is considerably les- 





* These citations are from the Am. Ed. of Ridgeley’s System, Vol. I. 
+ P. 141, 
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sened” if we suppose that things are so constituted upon the 
whole as that a man is not necessarily impelled to any actions 
which shall end in his final destruction.”* What remains 
of the difficulty, says Doddridge, is the same under other 
schemes as under the scheme of Christianity. The sin of Adam 
is, “in some degree,” imputed to his posterity.+ The covenant 
with Adam is, “in some measure,” for his posterity.t “/ 
may seem probable” that the posterity of Adam would have 
been advantaged by his obedience, but to what extent we can- 
not say.§ One rational creature, we may be certain, will not 
be made finally and eternally miserable for the sin of another, 
What the state of those who die in infancy is, we know not. 
Watts affirms that the fact of infants being the descendants 
of Adam will not account for their miseries and their death, 
We must also suppose that he is our legal representative. Of 
this theory of representation, Watts naively observes: “I 
must confess I am not fond of such a scheme or hypothesis.” 
* No! I would gladly renounce it,” “ if I could find any other 
way ” to vindicate Providence.| The appearance of injustice, 
in one man’s making millions of men sinners, is relieved, “im 
some measure,” if Adam is regarded as our natural head. 
Legal representation will “do much” towards removing all 
remaining appearance of injustice. Watts tries to answer 
the objection that we did not consent to this representation by 
Adam. 1, A nobleman, when guilty of treason, disgraces and 
impoverishes his descendants as well as himself. 2. God 
bestows blessings on children and deprives them of privileges 
on account of parents’ sins. 3. The appointment of Adam, 
with his advantages for remaining upright, was a very advan- 
tageous thing for his posterity. Souls are separately created, 
but are defiled by entering corrupt bodies. This transmission 
of sin, says Watts, is the greatest difficulty in the doctrine. 7 
would not be just to punish infants eternally.** The infant 
children of wicked men, he thinks, are annihilated at death.tt 
Into this plight were candid and excellent men brought by 





* Doddridge’s Lectures, Prop. 133, Schol. 8. ¢ P. 418, (London ed., 1763.) 
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their federal theology. Such timid theologues were an easy 
prey to their Arminian assailants. Doubtless it is to Watts 
and Doddridge that President Edwards refers, towards the 
end of his treatise on Original Sin, where he confutes the 
opinion of “ two divines of no inconsiderable note among the 
Dissenters of England, relating to a partial imputation of 
Adam’s sin.” 

President Edwards fell back on what was substantially the 
old doctrine of original sin. In reading his discussion we seem 
to be carried back to Aquinas and Augustine. His original 
speculations are to support this doctrine, but they do not 
materially modify it. It is true that he calls Adam our federal 
head, but the covenant is only “a sovereign, gracious establish- 
ment,” going beyond mere justice, and promising rewards to 
Adam and his posterity, in case he should obey, to which 
neither he or they could lay claim.* What he attempts to 
make out is a true and real participation in the first sin. The 
human species rebelled against God, and that act, as far as the 
morality of it is concerned, is ours not less than Adam’s. 
There is a consent to it, or a concurrence in it, on our part. 
The first rising of a sinful inclination zs this consent and con- 
currence ; and our guilt for this first rising of sinful inclination 
is identical with our guilt for Adam’s sin. There is not a 
double guilt, as if two things were “ distinctly imputed and 
charged upon men in the sight of God.” We really constitute 
with Adam one complex person—one moral whole; as truly 
so as if we coexisted with him im ¢ime, and were physically 
united to him as the members of the body are to the head. 
“The first existing of a corrupt disposition is not to be looked 
upon as sin distinct from their participation of Adam’s first 
sin. It is as it were the extended pollution of that sin through 
the whole tree, by virtue of the constituted wnion of the 
branches with the root; or the imherence of the sin of that 
head of the species in the members, in their consent and con- 
currence with the head in that first act.”+ In saying that this 
is a constituted union, Edwards does not mean that it is arti- 
ficial, unreal, or merely legal. It depends, to be sure, on the 
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will of God, but not more so than does the accepted fact of 
personal identity. It isa divine constitution, but it is natural-- 
a constitution of nature. The first depravity of heart and the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, “are both the consequences of that 
established union; but yet in such order that the evil disposi- 
tion is first, and the charge of guilt consequent, as it was in the 
case of Adam himself.” Depravity, as an established principle, 
unlike the first rising of depravity in the soul, “is a conse- 
quence and punishment of the first apostasy thus participated, 
and brings new guilt.” Our share in the first sin is really the 
same as if we were parts of Adam, “all jointly participating 
and all concurring, as one whole, in the disposition and action 
of the head.” It will be seen that the conception of Edwards 
is very like that of Aquinas. One original point in Edwards's 
explication of the subject is the careful distinction between the 
Jirst rising or manifestation of sinful inclination in the soul, 
and the same as an established principle. Had this distinction 
been explicitly made by Placzens, and by advocates of mediate 
imputation generally, their doctrine would not have been mis- 
taken for a mere doctrine of hereditary sin. Edwards presents 


a philosophical theory and defense of participation. His aim 
is to show that it is no absurd or impossible thing for “the 
race of mankind truly to partake of the sin of the first 
apostasy, so that this, in reality and propriety, shall become 
their sin ;” “ and therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs 
merely because God imputes it to them; but it is truly and 
properly theirs, and on that grownd God imputes it to them.”* 


In New England, among the followers of Edwards, only so 
much of his theory was retained as asserted an infallible con- 
nection, in virtue of an established constitution, between 
Adam’s first sin and the existence of a sinful inclination in 
each of his descendants. This sinful inclination was regarded 
not as a real participation, but only as a virtual or constructive 
consent to the first sin of Adam. The doctrine of mere in- 
herited depravity on the one hand, and Hopkinsianism and the 
new-school theology on the other, were the natural conse- 
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quence. Imputation of Adam’s sin was given up. On the 
contrary, Calvinists of the Princeton School planted them- 
selves on the federal theory, took up the doctrine of Immedi- 
ate Imputation, which had brought the English Calvinism of 
the eighteenth century into such difficulties, and making Tur- 
retine their text-book, waged war upon the New England 
views, not wholly sparing Edwards himself. 

When we direct onr attention to the Roman Catholic theology 
we observe that the doctrine of immediate imputation, which 
Abelard and certain Nominalists broached in the middle ages, 
has found little favor in later times, except among Latitudi- 
narians. The orthodox Catholic theology—the representatives 
of Augustinism—have regarded the whole Federal theory 
with distrust and aversion. It is remarkable that in the 
Council of Trent the Federal theory was brought forward by 
Catharinus, the opponent of Calvin, and a man who was all 
his life suspected in his own church of being loose in his 
theology in relation to the points which separated Augustine 
from Pelagius. According to Father Paul, Catharinus ex- 
plained his opinion to be that as “God made a covenant with 
Abraham and all his posterity, when he made him father of 
the faithful, so when he gave original righteousness to Adam 
and to all mankind, he made him seal an obligation in the 
name of all, to keep it for himself and them, observing the 
commandments; which, because he transgressed, he lost, as 
well for others as for himself, and incurred the punishments 
also for them.”* Against this opinion the celebrated champion 
of orthodoxy, Dominicus Soto, protested.t He distinguished 
between the actual sin of Adam and the principle or habit 
“bred in the mind of the actor.” “This habitual quality,” re- 
maining in Adam, “ passed into the posterity, and is transfused 
as proper unto every one.” ‘He compareth,” says Father 
Paul, “ original sin to crookedness, as it is indeed a spiritual 
obliquity ; for the whole nature of man being in Adam, when 
he made himself crooked by transgressing the precept, the 
whole nature of man, and, by consequent, every particular 





* We quote from the old English translation of Father Paul’s History of the 
Council of Trent, pp. 175, 177. t 176. 
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person remained crooked, not by the eurvity of Adam, but by 
his own, by which he is truly crooked and a sinner, until he 
be straightened by the grace of God.” Afterwards, Father 
Paul observes that the opinion of Catharinus was best under- 
stood, “ because it was expressed by a political conceit of a 
bargain made by one for his posterity, which being trans. 
gressed, they are all undoubtedly bound; and many of the 
fathers did favor that; but perceiving the contradiction of the 
other divines, they durst not receive it.” In his theological 
writings, composed after the Council, Soto opposed the cove- 
nant theory and defended pure Augustinism. Bellarmine de- 
clares that the Council intended to condemn the doctrine of 
Pighius and Catharinus, who denied that innate depravity is 
properly sinful. This great expounder of Catholic theology 
maintains that the first sin of Adam was generic. ‘“ There 
could not be anything in infants,” he says, “ of the nature of 
sin, unless they were participant in the first sin of Adam.”* 
This sin is imputed to all, who are born of Adam, since all, 
existing in the loins of Adam, in him and by him sinned, 
when he sinned.”’+ 

By common consent of Protestants, Jansenius is considered 
to have been, on the Catholic side in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the most faithful follower of Augustine. He read all 
the writings of Augustine seventeen times, and his copious 
work on this Father was the fruit of his devoted labors. Now, 
Jansenius opposes the Covenant theory with all his might, as 
being at war with Augustinian theology. Recent theologians 
have invented that theory, he says. They could not have ex- 
cogitated anything more foreign to Augustine’s thoughts, 
more absurd in relation to his system, or more repugnant to 
his principles.t Augustine held that the greatness of the first 
sin is the cause of the corruption of nature and of the trans- 
mission of corruption ; and so that “all things take place by 
no agreement, but happen from the nature of things, because 
the children are said to have sinned in the parent and to have 
been one with him.”§ “In Augustine’s view nothing else is 
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original sin, but coneupiscence with guilt.” Jansenius declares 
that nobody ever had so wild a dream as to imagine that this 
great depravation of human nature comes upon men from some 
agreement made by God with their parents, or is propagated 
by the positive law or will of God.* Augustine, he says, never 
resorted to any compacts or positive laws of God for the ex- 
plication of this subject. It was through the nature of things, 
in Augustine’s view, that the first great sin, together with 
haman nature, pass to the posterity of Adam.+ We could 
quote from Jansenius pages of argument and warm denuncia- 
tion directed against the Federal theory. It is not merely the 
idea of imputation without inherent sin—the notion of 
Pighius and Catharinus—that he opposes, but also the whole 
conception of a covenant with Adam, entailing a curse on his 
posterity. The significance and importance of his sentiments 
on this subject, theological scholars will at once comprehend. 
He considers the Federal hypothesis an innovation, hostile to 
the spirit of the Augustinian doctrine. 


Here we pause in this historical investigation. It is clear 
to us, first, that the prevailing doctrine, down to a comparatively 
recent period, made the imputation of Adam’s sin and inher- 
ent depravity, each the inseparable condition of the other, in- 
stead of regarding the latter merely as the penal consequence 
of the former; and, secondly, that real participation in the 
first sin formed the groundwork of imputation, the covenant 
hypothesis without participation being a later notion, the oft- 
spring of the false and untenable philosophy which supra lap- 
sarian theologians vainly endeavored to establish in the Re- 
formed Church. 

We subjoin a brief statement of objections to the theory of 
immediate imputation on the federal basis. 

1. The Scriptural argument for this theory will not bear ex- 
amination. The relation to God under which Adam was 
placed is never called in the Scriptures a covenant. The ad- 
vocates of the theory pretend to adduce but one passage where 
it is thus called,—Hosea vi. 7; but this passage is correctly 
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rendered in our version as follows: “ For they like men ”— 
not like Adam, which is the other rendering—* have trans- 
gressed the covenant.” The offense of Ephraim and Judah 
is an example of a common species of depravity. It is not 
claimed that the teachings of Jesus Christ contain any refer- 
ence to a Covenant with Adam or to a vicarious office such as 
the doctrine of immediate imputation attributes to him. If 
this doctrine is one of so vast consequence in the Christian 
system, it is astonishing that the founder of Christianity should 
make no mention of it. The circumstance that the same 
penalties which are threatened to Adam, likewise fall upon 
his descendants, proves nothing to the purpose. In whatever 
way they become sinful, these penalties are appropriately in- 
flicted on them. If it is said by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 47), 
that all die “in Adam,” this is not saying that their death is 
the penalty of his sin. They die because they are the children 
of Adam, but how this takes place, or the causal nexus be- 
tween the two facts, is not given. The real stronghold—if it 
can be called a stronghold—of the imputation theory is Romans 
v. 12 seq. We have not rvom to examine this passage in detail. 
The stress of the argument of the advocates of this theory, 
rests finally on the Apostle’s statement that ‘ condemnation ” 
comes upon men * by one that sinned” and “ by the offense 
of one,” or by one offense. But the Apostle’s declaration 
holds good, if the transgression of Adam brought mankind 
into a state of condemnation, whether this result was through 
their own depravity or not. The great thought of Paul is 
that Adam ruined the race, and Christ saved it. Our con- 
demnation is traceable to one, our justification to the other. 
Intermediate agencies and proximate causes are left out of con- 
sideration. The manner in which the advocates of immediate 
imputation interpret these words of Paul reminds one of 
Luther’s iteration of the “hoe est meum corpus” in his con- 
troversy with Zwingle. It is an example of that rather frigid 
style of exegesis, by which transubstantiation and consub- 
stantiation became dogmas in large portions of the Church. 

2. The extreme form of the doctrine of Imputation, which 
is in vogue at present, involves its advocates in the inconsist- 
ency of supposing that there is a sin for which we are respon- 
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sible in the full legal sense—as truly so as was its perpetra- 
tor,—but which does not bring on us, of itself, eternal punish- 
ment. Calvin and most of the old theologians were consistent 
in holding that the penalty could not be inflicted on us for 
Adam’s sin alone, apart from inherent depravity ; for they held 
that imputation is impossible apart from inherent depravity. 
But the Princeton writers, separating the one from the other 
and making inherent depravity merely the punishment of sin 
imputed, still make this depravity the necessary condition of 
the infliction of eternal death. Why? Did not Adan deserve 
this penalty for that first act alone? Is not our responsibility 
for it as great as his? Why would it not be just to inflict 
eternal death upon us for imputed sin alone? What a strange 
theory! Here is a sin in which we had no real part, for which 
we are not regarded with moral disapprobation, which we are 
not bound to repent of, and which does not bring on us, as a 
direct penal consequence, eternal death; and yet it is a sin for 
which we are legally responsible,—as truly so as the individual 
who committed it ! 

3. The Covenant hypothesis, regarded as a solution of the 
problem of sin, wears a superficial character. It is one of those 
artificial solutions of great moral and social problems, which 
remove difficulties in too easy a manner, at the same time that 
they raise difficulties greater than those they remove. There 
isa striking analogy between this hypothesis and the social 
compact theory of government, which was the product of the 
same age. A covenant between individuals was declared to 
be the foundation of civil society, and the obligation of civil 
obedience was made to rest on this imaginary contract. Cer- 
tain perplexing questions appeared to be solved by this hypo- 
thesis, which was a mere legal fiction, and accordingly its mis- 
chievous bearing in other respects was overlooked. 

The theoretical defenses of the federal hypothesis are weak 
enough. It is objected to the doctrine that men infallibly be- 
come sinners in consequence of Adam’s sin, through a sovereign 
constitution—-the idea of New England theology—that this 
doctrine attributes too much to the will of God. We will not 
here discuss the New England view; but, strange to say, this 
objection comes from those who found the Covenant itself on 
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nothing better. They hold that men are judicially condemned 
to be sinners, and to endure the penalty of sin; but when we 
ask for the ground of this condemnation we are referred to the 
Covenant, and when we inquire into the justice of the Cove- 
nant, we are thrown back on the sovereignty of God. They 
seek to remove a difficulty by creating another, only one step 
distant, of a more formidable character. It is better, with 
Augustine, to leave some questions unanswered than to solve 
them by inventing hypotheses which are in open conflict with 
proper conceptions of the divine justice. 

The most plausible defense of the Covenant hypothesis is 
that founded on scientia media. God foresaw that the de- 
scendants of Adam, if they were to be tried individually, would 
do no better than he, his inducements to right action being 
greater than theirs would be; and, therefore, determined to 
treat them judicially according to his conduct. The scientia 
media, in such applications of it, is an exploded principle. It 
might as well be argued that because God foresaw that Adam 
and his posterity would be sinners, it would be just for him to 
condemn them all and punish them eternally, without any 
probation whatsoever. 

The analogy ot Christ’s work is pleaded in support of the 
theory in question. But Owen, as we have seen, makes the 
relation of Christ, as the author of benefits to his people, an 
exception to the ordinary rule of the divine administration, and 
a case by itself. Not to insist on the propriety of this distine 
tion, it is sufficient to say that the argument from the analogy 
of Christ’s work depends wholly on the idea that distributive 
justice is satisfied by the atonement, so that the believer, apart 
from the consideration of the promise to him, could not be 
justly condemned. To identify the scriptural and orthodox 
conception of expiation with the last proposition is simply pre- 
posterous. 

4. The doctrine of immediate imputation, in the form in 
which it is now held, involves, by necessary inference, the 
proposition that God is the author of sin. It is held that, on 
account of Adam’s sin, God withdraws from the soul, from the 
moment of its creation—that is, never imparts to the soul— 
the grace, without which it cannot butsin. It is thus rendered 
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sinful, prior to moral choice—prior to the knowledge of moral 
distinctions. It is vain to urge that the act of God is of a 
negative character. What He does renders the effect inevit- 
able. It is vain to say that the faculties of agency remain. By 
the supposition, it is just as impossible, from the moment of 
creation, to be holy as to see without light or to breathe with- 
out air. To suppose a man to be holy is even more absurd, 
for, on the withdrawal of grace, the powers of the soul neces- 
sarily fall into disorder and corruption. We do not see how 
the conclusion can be avoided, that God is the author of sin. 
5. The imputation theory makes sin the penalty of sin, in a 
way which the Church has never countenanced. I am con- 
demned to be sinful, as a punishment for the sin of Adam, who 
is called my representative. I had no real agency, it is asserted, 
in that sin. But sin is inflicted on me as a penalty for an- 
other’s act. Now, this theory is totally different from the old 
view that a wrong-doer fastens on Aimself a habit which be- 
comes too strong for him to cast off; so that his sin becomes 
his punishment. The theory of immediate Imputation makes 
sin to be inflicted on them who are not wrong-doers. They 
are sinful in pursuance of an ante-natal condemnation,—ante- 
natal, and of an earlier date than their creation. The Angue- 
tinian doctrine holds that native depravity is both sin and 
punishment; but it professes to bring this birth-sin under the 
great law of habit, to which we have just adverted. We sinned 
in Adam and brought on ourselves, as individuals, the sinful 
bondage to evil in which we are born. It is thus widely at 
variance with the modern theory, according to which we are 
slaves of sin for an act which we are not to blame for and with 
which we had nothing todo. The agency of God in relation 
to the existence of sin is discussed by President Edwards in his 
treatise un Original Sin; and he makes the precise distinction 
which we have made here. The continuance of a state of de- 
pravity according to a settled course of nature, is one thing ; 
the origination of such astate in an individual is quite another 
thing. This is to charge Adam’s sin to his posterity. The 
statement and admission of this distinction leads Edwards to 
introduce, at this point in his discussion, the realistic view of 
our connection with Adam, whereby his act is made to be ours 
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also, and thus to be a just cause of our inherent depravity from 
birth. ; 

6. The theory of immediate Imputation is incompatible with 
aright conception of the nature of sin. Princeton essays in sup- 
port of this theory make much use of President Edwards's prop- 
osition that the virtuousness or viciousness of acts of the will or 
dispositions of the heart lies not in their cause,but their nature, 
Without assenting to everything that Edwards teaches under 
this head, we ful y accord with his main idea that blame and 
praise belong to acts and states of the will, and not to anything 
antecedent, to which they are in some sense due. In the chap- 
ter referred to, he is prosecuting his old crusade against the 
notion of choosing choices. But he guards his own meaning 
in the following remark: “ As the phrase, being the author, 
may be understood, not of being the producer by an antecedent 
act of will; but as a person may be said to be the author of the 
act of will itself, by his being the immediate agent, or the being 
that zs acting, or in ewercise in that act; if the phrase, being the 
author, is used to signify this, then doubtless common sense 
requires men being [to be] the authors of their own acts of 
will, in order to their being esteemed worthy of praise or dis- 
praise on account of them.” Men are responsible, according 
to Edwards, for their evil native character, or state of will, 
because they produced it through the generic act—the act of 
the race—in Adam. Whether that first sin was thus generic, 
and whether if it were so, it would justify the consequences 
just stated—whether, in other words, a generic act of this sort 
may, according to a righteous order, entail guilt on the indi- 
vidual and engender sinful character prior to an act of indi- 
vidual self-determination—we shall not here inquire. But 
this is manifest, that Edwards, like the Augustinians, supposed 
that an act of sin in which we truly and really took part is the 
indispensable condition of native guilt and depravity. This 
condition the doctrine of immediate imputation on the federal 
basis sweeps away. We are made to have a habit of sin from 
the outset, with no prior act of sin on our part, out of which it 
grew. This violates the fundamental conception of holy and 
sinful character, which both the Scriptures and the common 
sense of mankind decisively sanction. 








Artiote IIT.—DIVORCE. 
PART V.—DIVORCE AND DIVORCE LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


WE propose, in the present Article, to give some account of 
the state of divorce in our own country. A fall view of this 
subject would embrace the law of divorce, the procedure of 
the courts in such cases, and the statistics of the subject. The 
last head ought to inciude the number of applications granted, 
the causes for which they were granted, and the number re- 
fused. In this broad field the materials are either too many or 
too few, or lie outside of our appropriate province. The law 
of divorce must be gathered from the statutes of a great num- 
ber of independent lawmaking bodies, which are not un- 
frequently changing their legislation, so that supplement after 
supplement must be consulted to find out what is the last 
wisdom of the representatives of the people. The procedure 
ot the courts belongs chiefly to the domain of lawyers, and is 
of use in our investigations only so far as it affects the 
facility of obtaining divorce and opens a temptation to dis- 
contented husbands or wives. The statistics are meagre; there 
are none known to us of the number of rejected petitions save 
in a single instance; and few of the States have published 
tables of the applications granted. The great State of New 
York, for instance, still allows this information to lie buried in 
the offices of the clerks of sixty counties. It will not be 
strange then, especially as statistical science is as yet new and 
imperfect in this country, if our exhibition of this part of the 
subject, although presenting some important results, shall be 
judged to be unsatisfactory. It is so to ourselves, and we re- 
gard this essay rather as breaking a path for others, than as 
having in itself a permanent value. May we not hope that 
some member of the new and vigorous society of Social 
Science will take up this subject and bring to light something 


more complete. 
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The first point to which we call attention, is the divoree 
laws of the several States of the Union. Here to avoid end- 
less repetition we shall endeavor to bring the necessary details 
under a few heads, not feeling ourselves bound to do more than to 
give examples from classes of States so far as they can be classified. 
No such details are furnished to us from others, except the scanty 
ones in the notes to Chancellor Kent’s 27th lecture, (Vol. 2, 
95-128). Mr. Bishop, in his standard work on marriage and 
divorce (4th ed., 1864), declines setting out “in extenso the 
statute laws of our several states, relating to marriage or re- 
lating to divorce. Should this be done,” says he, “a great 
number of our pages would be occupied with the work, while 
very little benefit indeed would result to the reader. “ But it is 
observable,” he continues, “that the statutory law of this 
country, relating to this subject, seems in general to have been 
drawn up by men who either did not possess mach knowledge 
of the unwritten law which governs it, or did not regard sach 
unwritten law as worthy to be considered by them in framing 
the statutes ; and who, moreover, gave but little thought to 
the matter of the practical working of the statutes. The in- 
terpretations of these enactments, therefore, becomes a subject 
of great difficulty.” One of his proofs of the truth of these 
remarks is taken from the general statutes of his own State, 
Massachusetts, where there is a provision (chap. 107, § 6) that 
a divorce from the bond of matrimony may be decreed for 
adultery or impotency of either party. But impotency, -to 
justify divorce, must be according to common law an impedi- 
ment at the commencement of marriage, rendering it voida- 
ble but not void, while adultery anterior to marriage is no cause 
of divorce at all. And again a sentence of divorce on the former 
ground declares that the marriage was originally void, but 
one on the latter assumes that the marriage was originally 
valid. Here there is a jumbling together of causesannulling 
and causes dissolving marriage; and the same is true of the 
laws of many of the other States which speak of impotency 
barely, while other laws are careful to define it as existing 
before marriage. How could such a provision be interpreted 
without a knowledge of common law? For under some codes 
impotentia superveniens may dissolve marriage, and more fre- 
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quently a previous adultery renders remarriage unlawful, or 
at least unlawful during the life of the innocent party. 

Coming now to the laws of the several States we shall find 
that in some of the oldest ones their origin has had important 
influence on legislation down to the present time. The Puri- 
tans brought English law with them, but separated from it in 
the matter of divorce, by following, as they supposed, the rules 
of the New Testament. Adultery and desertion were thus the 
only causes of divorce, and from this beginning their legisla- 
tion, following the analogy between desertion and certain 
other kindred offenses, degenerated until it lost sight of the 
New Testament entirely. Other colonies adhered more nearly 
to English law, or, as Maryland, may have been influenced by 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of marriage and so confined 
divorce within narrower limits. Louisiana has been subject to 
varying forces in the transition from a dependency of France 
and Spain to the complete American character. In the newer 
States various concurrent influences may have shaped the 
divorce laws, such as the views of some prominent man among 
the earlier settlers, and the origin, foreign or domestic, of 
large classes of their inhabitants. 

At first divorces were mainly, if not exclusively, granted by 
an act of a colonial legislature in accordance with the practice 
then and unti! recently existing in England. In the “ general 
laws and liberties of the Massachusetts colony” printed in 
1672, there is no mention made of divorce. In the laws pub- 
lished in 1699, the only provision we find in relation to divorce 
is that all controversies concerning marriage and divorce shall 
be heard and determined by the Governor and Council. Kent 
states in regard to more recent times, that the constitutions of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi allowed divorce only by 
vote of two-thirds of each branch of the legislature after trial 
and verdict of a superior court, or a court of chancery. But 
later constitutions have, in all these States, rendered such ac- 
tions of the lawmaking body unnecessary, if not forbidden its 
exercise altogether. He adds that in Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, the legislature and not the courts had power 
to decree divorce. In Connecticut and New York, where the 
courts had jurisdiction, it was not exclusive, but the legisla- 

VoL, XXvII. 34 
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tures of these States occasionally made use of this power 
down to 1839-1840, “ In 1836 divorces a vinculo were grant- 
ed by the legislature of Llinois, without any cause assigned, 
and in 1837 by that of Missouri.” But the evils and the 
questionable right of such special legislation have in great 
measure put an end to it. Such special legislation is now 
prohibited by the constitutions of at least twenty-three of the 
States, among the rest by that of New York framed in 1846; 
and almost all the recent constitutions contain similar restric- 
tions.* Yet this way of granting divorces has not wholly dis- 
appeared. In 1865 an act of the loyal body then claiming to 
represent Virginia divorced a woman in Norfolk county from 
her husband ; the same thing took place in Maine last year 
(1867) ; Pennsylvania still adheres to such legislation within the 
limits of a constitutional provision, “ that the legislatufe shall 
not have power to enact laws annulling the contract of mar- 
riage, in any case where by law the courts of the common- 
wealth are, or may be hereafter, empowered to grant divorce ;” 
and while we write there is a petition before the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut, to dissolve marriage in a case not 
included within the general statute. Such acts have occupied 
the ground as well of sentences of nullity as of divorce proper 
and of separation from bed and board. This, we believe, isa 
broader field than the English parliament went over in their 
special acts of divorce legislation. And yet in England the 
occasion for this kind of legislative intervention was greater, 
and the power to exercise it clearer. It has been contended 
that such acts violate the Constitution of the United States by 
impairing the obligation of contracts, that they are retrospect- 
ive, and that they confound the functions of the lawmaker 
with those of the judge. But if they merely declare a con- 
tract broken, they do not impair the obligation of contracts 
nor take the shape of ex post facto iegislation ; and if they are 
confined to cases ofan extraordinary character, where the 





* New York (Const. of 46), N. Jersey (’44), Maryland (57), West Virginia 
(’61-8), Florida (65), Alabama (?), Mississippi (32), Louisiana ('64), Tennessee 
('3¢-66), Texas ('66), Michigan (’50), Minnesota (’57-58), Wisconsin (’48), Indiana 
(’51), Mlinois (47-48), Iowa (’57), Missouri ('65), Kentncky (’60), Kansas ('59), 
Nebraska ('67), Nevada (’64), California (49), Oregon (’57). 
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courts could not well provide a remedy, they involve no con- 
fusion of governmental functions. Still they are on more than 
one account undesirable.* 

The States of the Union, if looked at with reference to their 
divorce laws, may be divided into those which provide both 
tor absolute divorce and for separation from bed and board, 
and those which know nothing of the last mentioned pro- 
cedure. They may also be loosely divided into those which 
have more closely followed English law, and those which 
have multiplied the causes of divorce without any precedent 
drawn from the fatherland, if they did not long ago start from 
a standing point which was not English. Some influence on 
legislation in certain States may be due to Scotch law which 
grants divorce in cases of desertion, and some perhaps to the 
laws of Germany. Louisiana has a position of its own, as 
showing a marked influence of French law, which is shaped 
to suit its peculiar condition. 

We have examined the statutes of about twenty-three States, 
including nearly all the older ones, and in sixteen of these both 
absolute and qualified divorces are now authorized. The 
States which know nothing of separation from bed and board, 
such as Connecticut, Ohio, 8. Carolina, Indiana, and, if we are 
not in an error, Illinois and Missouri, represent the earlier usage 
of the older colonies. This separation by the civil code of 
Louisiana (ed. of 1857) is necessary as a forerunner of divorce 
proper, in all cases except where adultery or sentence of in- 
famous punishment is the ground for the petition to the court. 
In some States separation from bed and board may be pro- 
nounced by decree of court temporary or perpetual ; it may be 
revoked by a formal judicial act; it is generally confined to 
certain crimes, such as cruelty, or drankenness, or neglect to 
maintain a wife; but in other States, such as Rhode Island and 
Kentucky, it can be granted for any crime which is a cause of 
divorce a vinculo, if the parties desire it, and the court think 





* Chancellor Kent, Mr. Bishop, and others hold the doctrine here given. Mr. 
Bishop (Vol. 1, § 690) teaches that while such acts are constitutional for the 
main act of divorcing, they can include no collateral matter such as a direction 
for the payment of alimony. 
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fit, and for other causes according to the court’s discretion, 
It may, also, be followed in some States by divorce @ vinculo, 
if the parties are not reconciled within a certain period, as 
five or ten years. These separations on the whole must form 
a small part of the entire number annually granted: in Mas. 
sachnsetts they constituted, between 1861 and 1865, abont 
one-fourteenth of all the divorces, and they grow in great 
number out of the misconduct of husbands. Of course the 
Jaws make provision for the support of wives and children in 
such cases, but in some States, as New York, Ohio, and North 
Carolina, alimony can also be allowed to a wife without a 
legal separation. The Jaws of the last named State anthorize 
the courts to decree divorce or separation from bed and board, 
or alimony if no more be demanded, whenever any just canse 
of divorce exists, thus constituting a third grade of release from 
married society as one de facto without bringing it into the 
forms of jural separation.* 

| We proceed now to give asketch of the leading provisions 
of legislation in this country with regard to divorce in general, 
beginning with those States which have kept closest #6 the 
English nsage. Here South Carolina may stand at the head, a 
State in which no case of divorce ever came before the courts, 
and no divorce was ever granted by the legislature, and which, 
having had with its old established chyrch no ecclesiastical 
courts, never granted separation from bed and board. This 
stute of things has continued until the present time. The new 
constitution, now before Congress for its approval, ordains that 
“ divorces from the bond of matrimony shall not be allowed 
but by the judgment of a court, as shall be prescribed by law.” 
As the strneture of society has undergone a vast change since 
the outbreak of the rebellion, the State will ere long probably 
differ but little in its legislation from its neighboring sisters. 
The canses of the past attitude of South Carolina in regard to di 
vorce have been the original form of civil government, the old 
established church and state pride which long manifested 
itself in unwillingness to follow the lead of others, rather than 





* See Bishop, Book V. Chap. 30 and 31. 
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any strong religious feeling or regard for the sup posed doctrines 
of the New Testament. Asa slave State it has winked at 
concubinage, and the white wife has often had to endure the 
infidelity of her husband, as something inevitable, which no 
law could remedy and which public opinion did not severely 
rebuke. ‘“ Not only is adultery not indictable there,” says 
Mr. Bishop, “but the legislature has found it necessary to 
regulate by statute how large a proportion a married man 
may give of his property to his concubine” (i. § 38). From 
the same author we quote the following words of Judge Watts 
of the State Court, delivered from the bench, showing that the 
jurists do not regard the system as wholly good, and as deserv- 
ing of all the boasts which have been spent upon it. “In 
this country, where divorces are not allowed for any cause 
whatever, we sometimes see men of excellent characters un- 
fortunate in their marrixges, and virtuous women abandoned 
or driven away houseless by their husbands, who would be 
doomed to celibacy and solitude, if they did not form connec- 
tions which the law does not allow, and who make excellent 
husbands and virtuous wives still.” Here the law of 1 James 
I. making marriage, while a wife or husband is living, felony, 
which was adopted and inserted among the old laws of the 
colony, is practically disregarded. Probably this State has 
been freer than many northern ones from those offenses against 
the laws of marriage in which the wife is a guilty party, for 
the reason that the pistol or the dagger can work out its own 
justice, but there has, beyond question, been a plentiful crop 
of those other offenses on the part of married men, in which 
persons of the inferior race have been partakers and victims. 
New York is anuther of the States which has adhered some- 
what closely to English law in regard to marriage and divorce. 
Whether before the transter of New Netherlands by the peace 
of Breda from the Dutch to the English in 1671, the Dutch 
law, allowing divorce for adultery and desertion, was put in 
practice, we are unable to say, but from this time until the 
revolution no divorce was granted in the colony, which had 
now come under English law and the iufluence of the English 
Church, For a dozen years from the declaration of independ- 
ence, the legislature of the State had alone the power, after 
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the manner of the parliament of England, to dissolve the 
marriage tie by an act of special legislation. In 1787 a law 
was passed authorizing the Chancellor to declare marriage 
dissolved, but only in cases of adultery. Afterwards divorces 
from bed and board were introduced: we find them mentioned 
in the laws of the State published in 1813. The legislature 
still intervened by special acts, but this power was taken away 
by the third State constitution framed in 1846. Amid the 
changes in the laws and in the courts of this State, the law of 
divorce and the procedure for dissolving the marriage tie has 
continued with very little alteration until the present time. 
Meanwhile English law has been essentially altered, but the 
changes have brought it into near resemblance to the law of 
New York in almost all essential features. Both still treat 
adultery as furnishing ground for private action only. But 
the New York law has a decided advantage in the way of 
protecting public morals over the English, as it prohibi:s the 
defendant found-guilty of adultery from marrying during the 
lifetime of the innucent complaining party. 

Chancellor Kent has given us in his lucid and attractive 
way an exposition of the law and procedure in cases of divorcee, 
as they came before the Court of Chancery, where he so ably 
presided.* We borrow from him and from the revised statutes 
(5th ed.) those particulars which it seems important for our 
purpose to mention. 1. If the offense of adultery is denied 
there must be a jury trial; if the defendant suffers the bill to 
be taken pro confesso, a referee must be appointed by the 
court, and the cause must be heard on the proof taken by him 
and on his report. 2. If the parties were married out of the 
State, it must be made to appear that they were inhabitants 
of the State at the time of the commission of the adultery, or 
that the commission took place within the State, and that the in- 
jured party was an inhabitant when the complaint was brought. 
If the parties were married within the State, it must appear 
that the complainant was domiciled in the State at the time 





* He died in 1847, shortly after the Court of Chancery, as distinct from the 
common law courts, ceased, according to the constitution of 1846, to have ex 
istence. 
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of the offense and of bringing the suit. Other particulars, 
such as the actions of the complainant which may be a bar in 
the way of the petition being granted, and the effect of the 
divorce on dower and on the husband’s right in his wife’s 
estate, reappear in the laws of many other States and need no 
especial mention. 

The causes for which divorce from bed and board may be 
granted are cruelty towards the wife, conduct rendering it un- 
safe for her to live with the husband, desertion, willful deser- 
tion and refusal to make provision for her support. The com- 
plaints of the wife must be specific, and may be dismissed if 
the defendant can bring forward her ill conduct in justification 
so as to satisfy the court. If the court separates the parties, 
it may provide for the support of the wife and children out of 
the husband’s estate, and even if no decree of separation be 
made, such order for the wife’s support may be passed. The 
decree may be perpetual or for a time, and may be revoked by 
the court on joint application of the parties upon evidence of re- 
conciliation. 

The other States, which seem to have followed English—or 
it may be Catholic—views of divorce, such as Maryland and 
Virginia, do not now differ essentially from the mass of their 
sister States ; we pass them by therefore to say a word in re- 
gard to the state of divorce in Louisiana, as it is laid down in 
the civil code (edition of 1857). The code declares that “ the 
law considers marriage in no other light than as a civil con- 
tract,” meaning by this we suppose that it has nothing to do 
with the moral and religious aspects of the institution. But 
when it goes on to say that marriage is a contract intended at 
its origin to endure until the death of the contracting parties, 
it seems a little inconsistent with itself, for whence can this 
indissolubility be derived but from moral and religious con- 

eytiderations. If the law will regard nothing to be marriage 
but such a permanent relation, it must be because concubinage 
for a time, although agreed to by contract between the parties, 
has an immoral character. The law itself has these peculiari- 
ties, that any offense for which divorce may be granted, may 
also be the cause of separation from bed and board; and that 
for every offense, excepting two, this separation must precede 
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divorce proper by a certain length of time. These two causes 
of immediate divorce are adultery and sentence of infamous 
punishment; and by adultery in the case of the husband is 
intended, as in the French code, his keeping a conenbine in 
the house, or openly and publicly elsewhere. In other cases 
two years must have elapsed, since the sentence of separation 
without reconciliation of the parties, before divorce can be 
granted. The remaining causes of separation mentioned in 
the code are cruel conduct, making life insupportable, aban- 
donment, defamation, and attempt of either party on the life 
of the other. A statute of 1827 ordains that no divorce shall 
be granted except for adultery, infamous punishment, cruel 
conduct as above, and abandonment for five years, in which 
case summons to return to the common dwelling must be made 
one year before application for the divorce. Are we then to 
understand that defamation and attempt on life can separate 
for a time, but not dissolve the marriage tie? As for the party 
guilty of adultery, it is provided that he or she can never 
marry the partner in crime, without incurring the penalty of 
bigamy, and having the marriage pronounced null. 

A We pass now to the laws of the great majority of the States, 
the Ieading characteristics of which are to grant divorce, or it 
may be separation, for a great variety of offenses, to take no 
account of religious considerations, and thus to aim at remov- 
ing difficulties which arise between partners in marriage ina 
way which is revolting to the mass of Christian people. Add 
to this to a considerable extent a great looseness of procedure, 
which in the extreme instances of it opens the door to greater 
evils than the laws themselves, if severely applied, would 
produce. 

These laws furthermore do not fairly represent the original 
plan of colonial legislation. The older States have in the 
course of time fallen far below the strictness of their ancient 
laws, and the new have started from the lower position on 4 
downward road. It was natural for Maryland at first to be 
under the influence of the Catholic doctrine of divorce, and 
for Virginia to follow the model of England. The Puritan 
colonies began their legislation with two causes for divorce, 
adultery and desertion, holding in common with their Scoteh 
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and Dvich brethren, and indeed with the Reformed Churches 
generally, as well as with the Lutheran, that the New Testa- 
ment recognizes both of these as sufficient grounds for the dis- 
solution of marriage. Desertion at that time was a very dif- 
ferent thing from that which it is now. To go to some remote 
colony, or to the West Indies or to the old country, from dis- 
affection of mind, or with the spirit of a vagabond, implied 
lifelong severance of family ties, and the probabilities were 
great that such a step involved adultery also. To these two 
causes was added absence for seven years in parts unknown 
without being heard of, which, in a law of the Massachusetts 
colony passed in the 5th of William and Mary, is moditied to 
suit certain hard cases, into “ three years’ absence for one gone to 
sea, the ship not being heard of for three years, when a voyage 
is usually made in three months.” But this is not really a third 
cause of divorce ; it is only a declaration that the probabilities 
of death were so strong that a new marriage after that lapse 
of time ought not to be regarded as bigamy. And, indeed, a 
law of the first year of James the First, which lays down this 
same principle, and fixes on this very term of years in apply- 
ing it, must have furnished a model and an authority to the 
colonists. Such was the early legislation, which continued 
substantially unaltered until after the revolution shook and 
broke off the old traditions, and a new development of society 
began. When now marriage began to be looked upon more 
and more as a mere contract, when religious and moral consider- 
ations were kept apart from political, when legislation, perhaps 
in inexperienced hands, set about removing palpable evils 
without looking at remote consequences, when cities with their 
peculiar vices and their low population grew in size and num- 
ber, when an emigration from the eastern States gave up its 
lands and homes to an inferior class of society, and in the 
West many of the foreign settlers were trained up under loose 
laws of divoree—when such causes as these were acting, it is 
hot strange that laxer principles, touching the sanctity of mar- 
riage, crept in and expressed themselves in legislation. But 
aside from these social causes of change in the laws, we must 
admit that there was a kind of logical necessity for a broader 
system of divorce. If desertion was a good ground for 
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divorce, it might be asked why should not neglect to provide 
for a wife, or refusal of cohabitation be such also, which are 
kinds of desertion, or imprisonment for crime, which is 
enforced desertion. Why should not cruelty and imtemper- 
ance be good grounds, which practically break up the family 
union? And as there are other actions which lie on the bor- 
ders of these, why should not they be good grounds for di- 
vorce, if the sufferer desires it? And so, for aught we know, 
vy and by, it may be argued that, as the essence of the mar. 
riage, considered in its spirit, is love, when this ceases, there 
is no good reason why marriage should not cease at the 
pleasure of the parties. Thus we come to the Roman practice, 
to the conception of marriage as a mere contract, and to the 
principle that incompatibility of temper or a new passion may 
legitimately put an end to what even the Roman lawyers 
called the individua vite consuetudo. 

It would be a dreary and profitless task, if we were able to 
undertake it, to give even an abstract of the laws relating to 
divorce of a large number of separate commonwealths. All 
that we shall attempt is to enumerate the causes, which au- 
thorize the dissolution of marriage in any of the States of 
which we have not already particularly spoken. 

1, Adultery, This can be followed by divorce everywhere, 
and the definition is substantially the same throughout the 
States. It is, as the statutes of Rhode Island define it, illicit 
intercourse of two persons, one of whom is married. Certain 
States, as Alabama and Mississippi, in their criminal laws pun- 
ish rather living together in open and notorious or continued 
adultery than a single act if brought to light; but we suppore 
that they would not depart, in the practice of the court, from 
the ordinary definition in this country. It is a singularity of 
the laws of one State that the cohabitation of divorced per- 
sons makes them guilty of this crime. 

2. Desertion. This offense is called by several names, as 
‘abandonment,’ ‘utter,’ ‘ malicious,’ ‘ willful and continued,’ 
‘cortinued and obstinate desertion, ‘absence without good 
cause,’ ‘abandonment and desertion.’ The sense in all the 
forms of expression is no doubt the same. Absence from the 
common dwelling and the society of the wife or husband, not 
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for the purposes of business, but with the evil or ‘malicious in- 
tent of not fulfilling conjugal obligations,” and that absence, 
not interrupted by occasional visits, but continued long 
enough to test the disposition of the offender, may be said to 
constitute the offense thus described in different words. What 
the time of continued absence shall be is generally indicated 
in the statutes. In Indiana it is “one year, or less,”* if the 
court is satisfied that reconciliation is improbable, and in Mis- 
souri two years without good cause. In four or five other States 
it is two years (Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Alabama, 
Tennessee), and three years in seven others (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi), while five years—the prescribed time in Massachn- 
setis, New Jersey, Virginia, and Louisiana—is the maximum 
fixed in any of our laws. The statutes of Rhode Island prescribe 
five years or less according to the judges’s discretion. In one 
or two States there is no time specified, as seems to be the case 
in New York and North Carolina. In a number of these 
States it is made to involve, if proved, separation from 
bed and board, in others divorce @ vineulo, and in one or 
two the one or the other according to the aggravation of the 
offense as estimated by the court. In Massachusetts desertion 
for five consecutive years may furnish cause for separation, and 
a libel in this case is not defeated by a temporary return of 
the deserting party, if it seems not to have been bona fide 
but to have proceeded from an intention to defeat the divorce. 
The wife, leaving the husband on account of extreme cruelty 
or neglect to maintain her, does not desert him, and has her 
remedy as an injured party. After separation from bed and 
board, if no reconciliation take place, the originally innocent 
party can obtain a divorce at the end of five years, or either 
party at the end of ten.t 





* But by an act of 1859, “or less ” and what follows is stricken out. 

+ A curiosity of legislation is the act of Georgia, passed March 18, 1865, just 
before the Confederacy collapsed, to the effect that divorce a vinculo, may be 
granted to loyal females whose husbands are in the service of the United States, 
or have been voluntarily withio the lines of the enemy, giving them aid and 
comfort. Comp, what is said of a similar cause of divorce in French law, in 
Article IV. 
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3. Imprisonment for crime is absence or forced separation, 
caused by the guilt of one of the parties, and preventing the 
fulfillment of conjugal and family duties. For this reason and 
perhaps on account of the disgrace also most of the States 
regard this as cause for divorce or separation. The Jength 
and the place of imprisonment and the kind of crime are va- 
riously defined. In Massachusetts hard labor for five years or 
for life is a good ground for divorce, and no pardon has any 
effect on the sentence. In Maine imprisonment for life dis- 
solves marriage without legal process. Vermont agrees with 
Massachusetts except in the time of confinement, which is made 
to be three years or more. In other statutes the punishinent 
authorizing divorce must be infamous, or for felony, or in a 
penitentiary, and its length two years, or not less than two, or 
for life. 

4. In the statutes of a few States, as New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Kentucky, joining a religious society which 
holds marriage to be unlawful, together with refusal to cohabit 
with the married partner for six months,—as the law of New 
Hampshire adds, in a somewhat ambiguous construction of 
words—is made a ground for divorce. And accordingly there 
appears one case of divorce from a wife for this reason in the 
lists of divorces of Massachusetts during five years. The law 
of this State prescribes that the membership in such a sect 
shall have lasted three years before a libel can be presented, 
while that of New Hampshire, if we understand it, reduces 
the time to six months’ refusal of cohabitation after joining 
religionists of this description. 

5. Neglect to provide for a wife’s maintenance or support 
lies between desertion and cruelty. So this also is added in a 
number of statutes as a reason for divorce, or for separation in 
those codes to which separation is known. This is at one time 
described as neglect or refusal of the husband to support the 
wife, when he has the ability (Rhode Island), at another as 
a wasting of his estate and neglect to provide for his family 
(Kentucky), or the refusal suitably to maintain a wife (Massa- 
chusetts), or gross and wanton neglect to maintain a wife (Michi- 
gan), or refusal to provide for her (New York). This wrong 
of the husband may involve separation in the last named State, 
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in Maine and in Massachusetts, separation or if the court 
thinks fit divorce in Michigan and Rhode Island, and divorce 
in Kentucky. 

6. Connected with neglect to provide for the family and 
with cruelty also, are habits of intoxication, which are a cause 
of divorce or more frequently of separation in many of the 
codes. Sometimes this is described as habitual drunkenness 
(New Hampshire and other States), sometimes as gross and 
confirmed habits of drunkenness (Massachusetts), while again 
we find in some codes a specification of the length of time 
during whiel: the habit has lasted. It is three years’ habitual 
drankenness in New Hampshire and two years’ in Missouri. 
In North Carolina a statute authorizes the court, if a man be- 
comes a spendthrift or a drunkard, to decree alimony without 
separation, provided the creditors are not thereby injured. 

7. In almost all the statutes which we have consulted, ernu- 
elty, under some form of words or other, is a cause for either 
absolute or qualified divoree. Probably there is no code of any 
State in which this does not appear. It is described in such 
phrases as intolerable severity (Vermont), extreme cruelty 
(New Hampshire, Maine, and other States), cruel and abusive 
treatment (Massachusetts), intolerable cruelty (Connecticut), 
eruelty and conduct rendering cohabitation unsafe for the wife 
(New York); as eruelties endangering life and indignities, 
making life burdensome (Pennsylvania), which the laws of 
North Carolina and Tennessee substantially repeat, the first 
adding to it, turning the wife out of doors, the other, ejection. 
Louisiana has much the same definition. Tennessee further 
adds in her code, attempts on life by poison or other malicious 
means, which is made a cause of divorce, while eruelties, indig- 
nities, and ejection are causes of separation. In Kentucky, 
the eruelty, or gross cruelty, is measured by the time: it must 
have continued six months, but another specification is added— 
eruel beating or injary—to which no such continuance is at- 
tached, so that a single act, for anything that appears, may be 
a sufficient canse of divorce. 

In some statutes it seems to be assumed that the husband 
only will be guilty of cruelty, as the stronger party ; in others, 
the expressions are indefinite, and may apply to both. What 
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the view of the courts is on this point may be learned from 
Mr, Bishop’s work, (i. §§ 761-763). In the list of divorces 
granted during five years, published by order of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, by the side of one hundred and nineteen di- 
vorces or separations granted for cruelty of the husband there 
appear three for cruelty of the wife. Taken in a wide sense, 
as including indignities and conduct rendering life unsafe, the 
remedy may be as much needed in some cases by the one sex 
as by the other. r 

Besides these causes for interference in the relations of mar- 
ried persons, some of the codes introduce others which occurred 
before the marriage, and rendered the union either void and 
unlawful altogether, or voidable if the complaining party 
chooses to assert his or her rights. As these case have prop- 
erly nothing to do with our discussion, which is confined 
within causes for divorce occurring after marriage, and as 
they are illogically brought together with divorces proper, 
we may pass them by. We may, however, notice those laws 
which prohibit marriage between a white and a black person, 
or between a freeman and a slave, as either now of ques- 
tionable constitutionality since the races are placed on an 
equality, or as no longer having any application. 

A few of the States have somewhat remarkable provisions 
in their divorce laws, which deserve particular attention, either 
as opening a wide door of divorce or as putting the whole sub- 
ject within the discretion of the courts. In the Revised 
Statutes of Maine (1857), after causes for divorce had been 
mentioned, as if the burden of specifying numerous particulars 
was quite too great for the lawmaker or the codifier, we find 
it said that diverce @ vinculo may be granted by any justice 
of the Supreme Court, at any term, in the county of the resi- 
dence of either party to the application, “ whenever in the 
exercise of a sound discretion he deems it reasonable and 
proper, conducive to domestic harmony, and consistent with 
the peace and morality of society—if the parties were married 
in this State, or cohabited here after marriage.” In North 
Carolina, the statute, after providing for certain special cases. 
adds that if “any other just cause of divorce exists,” the in- 
jured party may obtain divorce a vinculo or mensa et thoro, at 
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the court’s discretion, or a decree of alimony only, if no more 
be demanded (Revised Statutes of 1855). The law of Indiana 
provides that divorce may be decreed by circuit courts on peti- 
tion of a bona fide resident in the county for certain causes, 
and then adds, and for any other cause for which the 
court shall deem it proper that a divorce should be granted. 
But the action of the Circuit Court can be revised by the Su- 
preme Court (Revised Statutes of 1862). In Iowa, the 
statute authorizes a divorce when the fact appears “that the 
parties cannot live together in peace and harmony, and that 
their welfare requires a separation.”* In Rhode Island, di- 
vorce may be decreed for sundry causes, “and for any other 
gross misbehavior and wickedness in either of the parties, repug- 
nant to and in violation of the marriage covenant ” (Revised 
Statutes). And in Connecticut a well known clause of a statute, 
passed in 1849, allows divorce for “any such misconduct as 
permanently destroys the happiness of the petitioner, and de- 
feats the purposes of the conjugal relation.”+ The discretion 
given by some of the laws in so important a matter must be 
very embarrassing to the judge, and may result in the most 
diverse usages, according as he has loose or strict notions of 
the sacredness of marriage. The looseness of others of these 
laws will almost, of course, stretch the facility of granting di- 
vorce to the extreme limit. 

A number of laws determine the time of residence in the 
State before a party can bring a libel or petition for a divorce, 
and some others prescribe what effect foreign judgments in 
certain cases are to have within the jurisdiction of the States 
concerned. Both these points are of extreme importance, as 
emigration is so easy, and temporary residence in another 
State may be used for the purpose of obtaining a divorce not 


* Bishop, I, § 832. 

+ Chancellor Kent (ii, p. 105, note) mentions statutes of Illinois and Mis- 
souri, of 1838 and 1885 respectively, that of the former authorizing the judges in 
chancery to decree divorces a vinculo for causes not specially assigned, “if they 
should be satisfied of the expediency of making such a decree,” and that of the 
latter agreeing with the law of Indiana, as given in the text. If such laws are 
still in force, we must have overlooked them in examining the statutes of Illinois 
(1858), and the general statutes of Missvuri (1865), They cannot, we think, now 
be in the codes. 
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possible in the State where the party had a previous domicil, 
and to which he expects to return. The States are naturally 
not willing to have their courts used by foreigners after a short 
sojourn for the purpose of effecting a divorce, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining whether due notice has been served upon the 
adverse party, when he is a non-resident, may oftentimes be 
very great. And, on the other hand, as divorce is more sub- 
ject to local law than marriage is, so that by the law of nations 
no forum is obliged to recognize the validity of the divorce 
law of a different religion or state of manners, it will naturally 
come to pass that a State of the Union will not feel itself 
obliged by courts to allow a divorce granted in another State 
to have effect within its territory, from which the parties, 
being residents, or one of them, had gone abroad for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the divorce. But into the details of these 
matters we do not propose to enter: they come within the 
province of the courts, and the details into which they ran 
must be learned from extensive treatises built on the decisions 
of courts, such as Mr. Bishop’s commentaries. We only add, 
that a State like Indiana, whose divorce laws are exceedingly 
loose, where a year’s residence qualifies a person to petition for 
a divorce, where a case can be tried thirty days after notices 
published in a newspaper of the county where the suit is brought, 
and whose divorce fully frees both parties from the marriage 
contract, opens a wide door as well for ex parte suits, where 
the defendant is ignorant of the proceedings, as for gross 
collusions, and loses its reputation among its sister States. 
“ Nothing is more common,” writes a gentleman of high stand- 
ing, living in one of the cities of Indiana, “ than to form an 
acquaintance with some respectably appearing gentleman or 
lady, who has come a stranger to our city, and learn soon 
after that the object of the visit is to remain long enough to 
apply for a divorce. There is, however,” he adds, “ a growing 
public sentiment demanding a change.” The acts of 1859 in- 
dicate a slight influence of a better feeling. Abandonment is 
put at one year, the clause “or less, if the court is satisfied that 
reconciliation is improbable” being omitted. The petitioner 
must have resided—as was said before—one year in the State; 
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and judgments concerning divorce are opened on behalf of 
non-residents. 

Nor need we here do more than allude to the obstacles 
put in the way of divorce by the laws of many of the States, 
when some previous conduct of the petitioner furnishes a good 
reason for the denial of his petition. Such conduct is—especial- 
ly if adultery be the alleged cause of the petition—the com- 
plainant’s or petitioner’s similar infidelity, condonation, or in- 
dulgence shown in cohabiting with the defendant after 
knowledge of his or her offense, long delay to notice the 
offense which is at length brought before the courts, or con- 
nivance or collusion of the two parties. The principles that 
dictate such provisions of law will govern the courts where 
there are no express statutes of such an import. 

More important is it for our special object to consider the 
results of divorce to the parties, the liabilities or disabilities 
and the penal consequences, if any, which may follow the 
offense of the guilty party. Here, first of all, the way in 
which the different States view the sin of adultery is deserving 
of notice. Some, as New York and South Carolina, have always 
followed England in not considering it a subject of criminal 
punishment, nor have we noticed it among the misdemeanors 
mentioned in the statutes of Kentucky, of Tennessee, or of 
Louisiana.* In some other codes the penalty is very small—in 
Maryland it isa fine of ten dollars, in Virginia of not less than 
twenty. In most of the States it is an offense subjecting the 
parties guilty of it to fine or imprisonment, or both, but the 
amount varies greatly. The fine generally falls between one 
hundred and five hundred dollars ; the imprisonment runs up 
from confinement in a common jail of not more than sixty 
days, as in Georgia, or three months, as in Indiana, or not ex- 
ceeding six, as in Missouri and in several other States, toa 
year, which is the maximum in most of the codes, or even to 
five years, as in Vermont, Maine, and Connecticut. In a few 





*In Mr. Livingston’s code the guilty woman forfeits all matrimonial gains 
and certain leading civil rights. Her partner in guilt is liable to a fine of between 
one hundred and two thousand dollars, or to imprisonment not more than six 
months. A husband keeping a concubine is subject to the same fines, and loses 
the right for a certain time of being a tutor or curator to his children. 

VOL. XXVII, 35 
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States a repetition of the offense increases the penalty. Ala- 
bama imposes in the first instance a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars, with imprisonment in a county jail, or con- 
finement with hard labor for not more than half a year, while 
a renewed offense between the same persons trebles the fine 
and doubles the imprisonment, and a third transgression is 
visited with two years’ hard labor in the penitentiary. The 
laws of Illinois, again, which impose on each party a fine of 
two hundred dollars or six months’ imprisonment for the first 
offense, double or treble it for successive new ones. 

The feeling of the early settlers in some of the older colonies 
was in striking contrast with the tender treatment which 
adultery meets with from existing laws inthis country. The 
first laws of Massachusetts made it a capital crime. By the 
laws published in 1699, persons convicted of adultery were set 
on the gallows with a rope round the neck, one end of which 
was cast over the gallows, then they were whipped on the way 
to the jail not exceeding forty stripes, and were obliged to 
have a letter A, two inches long, “of color contrary to their 
clothes,” sewed on the sleeve or back of the outer garment in 
open view. And if such persons were found without the mark 
they were to be whipped not exceeding fifteen stripes for each 
neglect to wear it. The Connecticut laws of 1673 required the 
same brand to be burnt in on the forehead, together with the 
wearing of a halter and public whipping. In Rhode Island, 
in 1655, a wife confessing her guilt was sentenced by the 
General Assembly to pay ten pounds fine and to receive 
thirty stripes in two installments.* And Vermont, although 
settled so long afterward, in the original laws follows the older 
colonies of Massachusetts and of Connecticut in its penalties, 
which are thirty-nine stripes or an A branded on the forehead 
and the same mark on the clothes, with a liability of ten stripes 
if the convicted person is found without it. In the statutes of 
1787 the brand on the forehead is omitted, but the guilty per- 
sons are set on the gallows and are to wear the mark on their 
clothing. So also in Pennsylvania a law of 1705 exposed suck 
persons to twenty-one lashes or a fine of fifty pounds for the 





* Arnold's History of Rhode Island, I, 320. 
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first offense, to the same number of lashes with seven” years’ 
hard labor, or a fine of one hundred pounds for the second, and 
for a third to a repetition of the same penalties, besides the 
brand with the letter A. In Virginia, again, by a law of 1691, 
a fine of twenty pounds sterling was imposed for every offense, 
but if the offender was unable to pay the fine, thirty lashes on 
the back or three months’ imprisonment could take its place. 
In 1696, the money fine disappears, one thousand pounds of 
tobacco and a cask, or twenty-five lashes or two months’ 
imprisonment being now the penalties. In 1705 the statute 
omits imprisonment, but retains the tobacco and the cask or 
the twenty-five lashes. Thus the Puritan, the Quaker, and the 
Royalist colonies agree in the severity with which they punish 
the crime of adultery. But they agree also in softening down 
their legislation on that point. In Pennsylvania, imprison- 
ment for a year or a fine not to exceed five hundred dollars 
now expresses the indignation of the community on this point. 
In Virginia, a fine of not less than twenty dollars seems to be 
the entire penalty. In Massachusetts, the crime is visited with 
a mulct of five hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the state- 
prison for three years or in a jail for not more than two. In 
Vermont the limits are five years’ confinement or a thousand 
dollars fine, while in Connecticut imprisonment for not less than 
two nor more than five years is the only penalty. It were 
well if these penalties were not almost obsolete. In the reports 
of the Commissioner of the state-prison in Rhode Island we 
find in the course of twenty-eight years one solitary person im- 
prisoned for that crime. And our impression is both that 
there is no peculiar slackness in executing the laws in that 
State, and that public opinion everywhere does not demand 
the infliction even of the pecuniary penalty. Weare aware of 
the difficulties attending conviction for this crime, and the 
comparative innocence in some cases of the nominally offend- 
ing party; but surely in the vast multitude of cases of divorce 
for adultery, many of which are blazoned before the eyes of 
men with disgusting publicity, there must be more deserving 
of punishment and capable of being convicted than are ever 
brought to justice. Meanwhile private vengeance, unpunished 
and excused, is taking the place of public law: it would not 
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be strange if more persons had been put to death within ten 
years past by injured husbands than the law has caught with 
its very gentle hooks. So it must ever be. Rude justice, 
violent, lawless, excessive retribution fills a vacuum from 
which the justice of society has leaked out. Let society for- 
bear to punish homicide, and blood-revenge becomes an insti- 
tution. Let it forbear to punish adultery, and the aggrieved 
kill the offenders, not merely when caught in the act, which 
law often authorizes, but on calculation and in cool blood. 

We are not aware that any other species of injury done by 
one of the married parties to the other is made penal, except 
so far as the same kinds of wrong, on whomsoever inflicted, 
are punished by society. 

There are disadvantages in respect to property, to which, 
especially when adultery is the ground of divorce, the guilty 
party or parties, against whom the divorce is issued, are exposed. 
Thus, according to the laws of Maine, when the wife is an 
adulteress, the husband may hold both her personal estate 
forever, and the real estate also of which she was seized during 
coverture if they had a living child born during marriage, and 
if not, during her life, in case he survives her. But the court 
may grant herso much of her rea] or personal estate as is neces- 
sary for her maintenance. Similar laws exist in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Michigan.* The law of Tennessee prescribes 
that the husband’s rights, if he is the complainant, to his wife’s 
property shall be the same as if marriage had continued. 
Others still leave the whole subject of alimony to the judge’s 
discretion, or fix a limit beyond which it shall not reach, which 
limit, where the husband is guilty, must not in Rhode Island 
exceed half his real estate and half his personal. In Maine, if 
the husband is guilty, the wife is to have dower in his real 
estate, as if he were dead, and to have her own restored to 
her. 

In regard to the power of the guilty party to contract a new 
marriage, the States differ exceedingly. Some lay no restric- 





* This law of Rhode Island refers to various kinds of offenses, those of the 
other States, we believe, to adultery only. 
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tions whatever on the liberty of divorced persons, so that, 
whether complainants or defendants, they are entirely free to 
marry one another again the next day, and the adulteress is 
free to marry anybody, even the partaker of her sin. Some of 
those States which in their laws authorize separations from 
bed and board, leave it to the parties—when the separation is 
perpetual—to become reconciled and to come together, while 
others put such reconciliation into the hands of the court, as a 
formal and solemn act. The following are some of the restric- 
tions on the liberty of remarriage after divorce which we have 
noticed in the laws of the older States. It is in some of the 
States left to the courts to decide whether the offending party 
shall marry again. In Virginia a decree may forbid remar- 
riage, but may afterwards be revoked for sufficient cause. In 
Kentucky no such decree of remarriage can be legally made 
within five years. In Mississippi the law is as in Virginia, and 
in Missouri itis in any case of divorce as in Kentucky, with the 
additional proviso that the court may shorten this time of appro- 
bation, but that such order must be made in a term subseqnent 
to that in which the divorce was granted. In several States 
cohabitation after divorce brings on the parties divorced the 
penalty due to adultery. This is the case in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Michigan. In others the offending party, or, 
it may be, the offending party where adultery furnishes ground 
for the divorce, cannot marry during the lifetime of the other 
party. Such a regulation we find in the laws of New York, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Massachusetts; in which latter 
State such marriage, when unauthorized, ranks with polyg- 
amy in its penalty, but the judges may give liberty of 
remarriage if they see fit, on the petition of the guilty party, 
when the crime is not adultery. Finally, Louisiana, following 
the French code, prescribes that the offending party shall never 
marry the partner of his or her guilt, on pain of bigamy and 
of having such marriage pronounced a nullity. On the other 
hand, we have noticed no restrictions on the marriage of 
divorced persons in the laws of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illi - 
nois, and Alabama, while several of these States—Maine, Con- 
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necticut, Indiana—expressly declare the parties free to marry 
again.* 

In looking back on the ground over which we have thus far 
traveled in this Article we perceive that the number of causes 
for which divorce may be obtained has been very considerably 
increased in modern times. There is an increasing desire to 
be freed from the marriage bond on grounds which were, of old, 
regarded as insufficient ; and an increasing willingness on the 
part of lawmakers to gratify such a desire, as well as an in- 
creasing tendency to legislate on marriage as being a mere 
contract, to the neglect of its moral aspects. On the other 
hand, there is an impression in the mind of many persons that 
divorces, at least in a number of the States, are multiplying ; 
that in a certain stratum of society—shall we call it Protestant 
society ‘—the feeling of the sanctity of marriage is passing 
away; that the highest crimes against that covenant which 
stands as a symbol of the union of Christ with his church, are 
either excused, or regarded as things of course, or even 
laughed at. Moral indignation, it is thought, no longer visits 
the adulterer or adulteress; the more vulgar newspapers joke 
about the crime, and divorced persons are no longer under that 
frown which met them formerly, even when divorced for causes 
below the greatest. 

Is it true that divorces are increasing? Is it trne that the 
number of them is at all equal to the number in those States 
in Europe where they are most freely granted? Is there any 
difference between the different States in the number of suc- 
cessful petitions for this privilege? 

We propose to occupy the remainder of this Article with an 
exposition of the statistics of divorce, as far as the tables pre- 
pared in several of the States place them within our reach, 
We regret to say that the materials are scanty. It is only of 
late that tables of births, deaths, and marriages have been be- 





* It is quite possible that errors may have crept into the sketches of divorce 
legislation which we have presented to our readers. We have spent a good deal 
of time in consulting the complete collection of statutes in the State House at 
Hartford, where the State Librarian offers every facility and assistance, but the 
hurry of taking notes, without the facility of verifying them afterwards in cases 
of doubt, must bring with it more than one mistake. We shall be happy if some 
charitable reader will set us right. 
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gun in a portion of the States, while but a few are going a 
little farther into social or moral statistics. Massachusetts has 
published one list of divorces for five years, which is clumsily 
prepared, and leaves to the reader of it the work of counting 
and registering. In Vermont and in Connecticut the lists are 
more convenient, but in the latter State the causes of divorce 
have not been published with regularity. In Ohio the eminent 
commissioner of statistics, who has recently been displaced, 
Mr. Edward D. Mansfield, has prepared very useful tables. 
But in most of the other States all this information lies buried 
in the desks of the county clerks, and no one, probably, has 
taken the trouble to collect and make it known to the world. 
Some tables may have been drawn up with which we are un- 
acquainted. Yet even our inadequate materials will supply 
some valuable results. 

In these comparisons we may as well confess that we origi- 
nally had the state of things in Connecticut in view, and were 
desirous of ascertaining how far this commonwealth differed 
in one important department of morals, and in respect to one 
indication of social advance or decline, from its sister States. 
We were desirous, also, of finding out, if we could, whether 
there was any movement of divorce towards increase or dimi- 
nation in number, and whether the law had anything to do 
with such movement. This has been done once, and well 
done, by a friend of ours, in an Article in the New Englander, 
entitled “ Divorce Legislation in Connecticut,” published in 


July, 1866, 
At the risk of repeating what was there said we must re- 


mind our readers that to the two original causes of divorce— 
adultery and desertion—there were added two others in 1843, 
“habitual intemperance and intolerable cruelty,” and that in 
1849 a new batch of causes was superadded, viz: sentence of 
imprisonment for life, bestiality or any other infamous crime 
involving a violation of conjugal duty and punishable by im- 
prisonment in the state-prison, and—what we have already 
spoken of—any such misconduct of the other party as perma- 
nently destroys the happiness of the petitioner and defeats the 
purposes of the marriage relation, This last is generally 
known in the State as the “ omnibus clause.” It appears that 
after each of these advances in legislation there was an in 


ae 
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crease of divorces, that the divorces in 1864 were five times as 
many as in 1849, although the population had grown by the 
addition of less than one-half, of which one-half Catholics, 
who did not swell the divorces, formed not a small part; and 
that the “omnibus” clause, both directly and by its influence 
when other causes were weak, aided the petitioners for divorces 
not a little. Add to all this that after divorces are granted 
there is an unlimited license of remarriage, and that there is lit- 
tle fear of prosecutions for adultery. A man and woman once 
divorced may return to their old connection the next day.* 
The adulterer and his mistress, the adulteress and her paramour 
may be linked together in a union which they aimed, perhaps, 
to make possible by their crime. Herod and Herodias might 
live very comfortably under our laws, unless the tetrarch 
Philip were malicious enough not to sue for a divorce. Is it 
not time, if such is the case, to see whether we ought to warn 
our neighbors, or whether we had better advise them to follow 
our example. How, then, do statistics show that we stand ? 

The statistics we shall present under the heads of the ratio 
of annual divorces to annual marriages, and, as far as we are 
able, to families, and to population, and shall then seek to 
gather any lessons from them that they may convey. 

In Vermont the ratio of annual divorces to annual mar- 
riages stands thus: 


Years. Divorees. Marriages. Ratio. 
1860, 94 2,179 1 to 23.2 
1861, 65 2,188 33.7 
1862, 94 1,962 21 
1863, 2,007 20 
1864, 1,804 18 
1865, 29 2.569 21 
1866, 55 3,001 19 


Total, 730 15,710 


“ «915 


* A member of the committee raised to consider the subject of divorces in 
1867 stated that he knew a couple in a town near his own who were divorced 
and married again a fortnight afterward, and obtained a second divorce on simi- 
lar grounds with the first very soon afterward. 
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In Massachusetts, 
Years. Divorces, Marriages. Ratios, 


1861, 243 10,972 1 to 45 
1862, 227 ~—«-:11, 014 « % 43.4 
1863, 239 ~—s«-:10, 873 “ & 45.9 
1864, 313 12,513 “ « 40 


Total, 1,022 45,372 “ 6 44.4 


In Ohio, (the years begin in July of the year named), 
Years, Divorces. Marriages. Ratios, 
1865, 837 22,198 1 to 24 
1866, 1,169 30,479 + 
1867, 975 


In Connecticut, 

Years. Divorces, Marriages. Ratios, 

1860, 310 3,978 to 12.83 
1861, 275 8,757 “ & 13.70 
1862, 257 8,701 14.44 
1863, 291 3,467 11.90 
1864, 426 4,107 9.64 
1865, 404 4,460 11.04 
1866, 488 4,978 10.19 
1867, 459 4,779 10.40 


Total, 2,910 33,297 1 to 11.40 


From Prussia we have some materials for instituting a com- 
parison between that country of notoriously loose divorce laws 
and the States named above. We exclude the Catholic popu- 
lation, which cannot be done with accuracy in the States, and 
thus the story which the tables tell is unfairly in favor of the 
latter. For instance, in Connecticut, where the whole number 
of marriages was, as before stated, 4,978 in 1866, the mar- 
riages, in which both parties were of foreign birth, were 1,208- 
Now, of these it is safe to say that two-thirds, say 800, were 
Catholics, who rarely petition for divorce in this State. De- 
ducting them we have the ratio of one divorce to less than 
eight and a half so called Protestant or rather non-Catholic, 
marriages. 
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Prussia, in 1855. Marriage of non-Catholics, 84,914; 
divorces, 2,937: ratio, 1 to 29. 

Thus Connecticut is at the bottom of the list altogether, 
The ratio of divorces to marriages is here double what it is 
in Vermont, nearly four-fold that in Massachusetts, and much 
more than double that in Prussia. There are absolutely 
more divorces in Connecticut, on the average, by 108 (viz: 
364 every year) than in Massachusetts, a State with two anda 
half times as many inhabitants. There were in 1866, more 
than half as many as in Ohio, a State with almost five times the 
population. 

It ought to be said that the divorces in several of the States 
were unduly great in the year 1864, and have been so since 
the war. The reason must be that many hasty marriages were 
contracted by soldiers; the motive being, on the woman’s part, 
to get a share of the bounty, or the pension, if the husband 
should be killed. But to counterbalance this, the marriages, 
as always happens in similar cases after a war, have increased 
quite perceptibly, so that the ratio is not much affected. 

In Prussia the comparisons are made between the number 
of divorces and the whole number of married couples, or be- 
tween the divorces and the whole population. The statistics 
which have fallen under our notice are the following, pertain- 
ing to 1838-1840. 

Judicial district of Berlin : 57 divorces to 100,609 inhabitants. 

“ “ Frankfort, 30 “ “ ‘ 
- ” Magdeburg 35 “ ’ 
“ “ Konigsberg 34 “ " 
“ »¢ Stettin 36 ” ° 
* “ Greifswald 16 “ = 

In the Rhine provinces, among 600,000 Protestants, there 
were four divorces to 100,000 souls, which last item shows that 
in a Prussian province, where the general code is not used but 
the legislation is based on the code Napoleon and the people 
have had a different juristic training, the divorces are very few. 

+ Or in other words the Prussian divorce law encourages and mul- 
tiplies divorces. This is shown also by the tables for other 
parts of Protestant Germany. Thus, in Saxony, in judicial 
districts, containing 900,000 inhabitants, taking the average 
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of 1836-1840, there were not quite 19 divorces to 100,000 
souls. In Electoral Hesse there were in 1835, 24; in 1841, 
93; in 1851, 16; in 1851,17; in 1858, 14 divorces, which 
point to ratios varying between less than 4 and 2 to 100,000.* 

Our comparisons of these data with similar ones in some of 
the United States must be based in part upon estimates. For 
Massachusetts, we follow Dr. Jarvis’s estimates in the census of 
that State for 1865 (page 206). Vermont adds to its population 
s0 slowly that the United States census of 1860 may be taken to 
represent the present number of inhabitants. For Connecticut, 
we may calculate on a yearly addition of two per cent., 
which is about the same increase which prevailed between 
1850 and 1860, but may be quite too large,and therefore tells 
too good a story for the State. 

In Vermont, taking the average, as already given, there 
is one divorce annually to 3,125 inhabitants, 33 divorces to 
100,000. 

In Massachysetts, there were, in 

1861, 19.7 divorces to 100,000. 

1862, 18.2 * 5 

1863, 19. “ " 

1864, 24.8 “ « 
In Ohio, in 1865, there were 334 divorces to 100,000. 
And in Connecticut, in 

1860, 67.4 divorces to 100,000. 

1864, 85.5 as - 

1867, 87.5 = 7 

But this, bad as it is, as we said, tells too good a story, for 
our estimate of population embraces all the Catholics. 





*From Strippelmann’s Ehescheidungsrecht, an excellent work written by a 
lawyer at Cassel in Hesse, and published in 1854. Our authority for the other 
German statistics is Viebahn’s Statistik, part 2, published in 1862. The Ameri- 
can authorities are the annual reports of the Commissioners of Statistics in 
Ohio for 1855-57, a report submitted to the legislature of Massachusetts in 1856, 
embracing five years, from 1860 to 1864, the State Librarian’s annual reports in 
Connecticut, which for several years have by law embraced divorces also, and 
for Vermont the public reports for 1860, 1861, and a manuscript detailed state- 
ment, kindly furnished by Henry Clark, Esq., of Rutland, Clerk of the Senate of 
that State. Rev. W. W. Andrews and others have rendered us important assist- 
ance. 
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In Prussia, again, as the following table shows, the divorces 
are steadily decreasing, owing, as Viebahn says, to the more 
“earnest treatment” of divorces ou the part of the civil and 
church authorities. The table gives the number of divorces 
and of married couples at several intervals. 

1818, 3,138 divorces, or 1 to 517 existing marriages. 
1822, 2,832 “« 617 * 
1836, 3,291 “93 - 
1839, 2,789 “781 * 
1841, 2,714 “«  TT4 
1850, 2,920 “ 798 «“ 
1855, 2,937 “ 965 6 

This, however, indicates not the married couples among the 
Protestants, as it ought to do, but through the entire popula- 
tion. To get at the former, we should have to diminish the 
last list in about the ratio of 16 to 10. Thus, in 1859, it would 
be, instead of 1 to 965, 1 to 603. 

We have no statistics of the number of married couples in 
this country, but the number of families is given in the last 
census of Massachusetts, and the average there found, of 4.7 
to a family, will probably apply to the New England States 
in general. Then we should have to deduct those families 
at the head of which there is not a married pair, in order 
to make a comparison with Prussia; but we have no data 
to perform this process within our reach. The number of 
families, however, in Massachusetts, in 1865, was 269,968, and 
the ratio here would be for 1864 one divorce to 862 families. 
In Connecticut for the same year, there was one to less than 
249 families. 

Thus, Connecticut, according to all of these measures of its 
position, occupies a bad eminence among the States.* We 
should be glad to have it in our power to present more exact 

+ statistics touching the ratio of divorce to families, for it is the 
disease that undermines family life. The eminent commis- 
sioner of statistics for Ohio, in his report for 1865, has some 





* Indiana and Missouri certainly have no statistics of divorce, and we suppose 
the same to be true of all the Western States, A friend residing in Indiana ¢s- 
timates the annual divorces there to be almost 2,000. If it be so, the ratio to 
the number of inhabitants surpasses that of Connecticut. 
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striking remarks on this great social evil. The number of 
divorces for that year was 837, which, says he “ at the present 
population of the State, is 1 to 3,000 persons, and 1 divorce to 
26 of the annual number of marriages. It is not a very plea- 
sant thought, that, when we look upon twenty-six couples of 
young married people, we know that one of those couples 
must be divorced. Yet such is the state of fact. To begin 
with a marriage, we have these facts. One of every 60 per- 
sons we shall meet on a road will be married within a year. 
But as one-half the population are under the marriageable 
age, and more than half the residue are married, it follows that 
at least one in fifteen of all the marriageable people we meet 
will be married within a year, or two persons out of each 
thirty of a marriageable age, will be married in a year—giving 
one marriage to each thirty. Twenty-six times that is 78U; 
and thus two persons out of 780, or one out of 390 of all the 
marriageable people in the State, will be married and divorced 
ina year. This is the ratio, although the actual divorce will 
probably not take place for several years.” 

A somewhat similar train of thought has occurred to us in 
regard to Connecticut, where, for several years, one divorce has 
taken place to about ten marriages. Deduct now the Catholics, 
deduct also the better class of society, than whom a class more 
observant of the family tie exists nowhere on earth, and we 
shall conclude that out of every seven couples that call them- 
selves Protestant one will be divorced, while, according to Mr. -_ 
Loomis’s tables in the New Englander, July, 1866, two-thirds 
of the divorces will occur in less than six years after marriage. 
And we believe that the present law must bear the burden of 
this social immoraiity. 

But we cannot help adding one comparison more. Dr 
Dwight, in his sermon on divorce,* says that when the flood- 
gates were opened at the outbreak of the French revolution, 
there were, according tu the Abbé Gregoire, 20,000 divorces 
granted in France in about a year anda half. Now, there 
were, it is said, in 1791, about twenty-six millions of persons in 
France. Suppose now that two-thirds of these divorces be- 
longed to one year. Aaccording to the rate in Connecticut in 





* Theology, Sermon 121, 
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1866, there ought to have been in France over 26,000, or accord- 
ing to the rate in France there ought to have been less than 
266 instead of 488 that year in Connecticut. If things go on 
so, people will begin to wish that the lower classes, among 
whom pow divorces principally prevail, could come under 
Catholic influence. 

We have littie to add to this exposition. The causes of di- 
vorce are given in the various reports presented to the legisla- 
tures. Some of the information we annex. In Vermont, out 
of 571 divorces in five years, there were for adultery, 164; 
willful desertion, 188 ; deserticn, 60; intolerable severity, 126; 
for refusal to support, 13; with 20 others, in most of which 
more causes than one are mentioned. In Massachusetts, out of 
1,294 divorces granted in about five+years, there were for 
adultery, 546, or 42.3 per cent. ; for desertion, 589, or 45.6 per 
cent.; for cruelty, 122, or 9.4 per cent.; 15 for intemperance, 
and 21 miscellaneous. Here the large ratio for adultery is 
startling. Can this represent the real state of the case? In 
Ohio, out of 2,681 cases of which the causes are particularly as- 
signed, there were granted for adultery, 935; for absence and 
neglect, 1,030; for cruelty, 440; for intemperance, 196. For 
Connecticut, we add to Mr. Loomis’s tables those published by 
the State Librarian for 1866-67, borrowing his remark in his 
report for 1866, that the causes far exceed the number (of 
divorces granted. These causes are mainly 


1866. 1867. 
Adultery, 158 118 
Desertion, 193 153 
Cruelty, 91 78 
Misconduct, 177 190 
Intemperance, 91 91 


716 628 

“The foregoing table of causes is wholly unreliable,” says 
the Librarian in his report of 1867, and only so much seems 
to be deducible, that the cause of ‘ misconduct’ under the om- 
nibus clause of the act of 1849, is exerting increasing mis- 
' chief, helping out other grounds where they are weak, and 
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having a baleful because a most indefinite and cepricious in- 
fluence of its own. 

In Vermont, again, the husband is the libellant in 266 and 
the wife in 315 cases; in Massachusetts, if we have counted 
right, the husband in 428 cases and the wife in 866; and in 
Connecticut in the years named, the husband in one-third, the 
wife in two-thirds of the cases, which,were 810 in number. 

Of the number of cases presented to the courts and re- 
jected—which if published might test the uprightness of the 
courts—we have no accounts, except that in Ohio in 1857 
1,441 petitions came before the courts, of which 975 were 
granted, 245 dismisssed, and 220 not disposed of at the close 
of the statistical year. 

Of the origin of the applicants for divorce we have no 
items furnished to us, save that in Ohio the counties where 
the Catholics form a considerable part of the population fell 
below their ratio, while the “ Western Reserve counties have 
a much Jarger proportion of divorces than the rest of the 
State.” These counties constitute “ New Connecticut,” the 
settlers of which came from the old State. The fact is signi- 
ficant. 

Has it not, we ask in closing, been made to appear that the 
laws of divorce in this country demand a thorough examina- 
tion, and, in many States at least, a thorough revision, but es- 
pecially in that State formerly the land of steady habits, where 
the law and the habits of the people show the greatest de- 
generacy.* And are not all the churches, all right minded 





*In 1867 a Committee of the Legislature of Connecticut reported an act 
touching divorce, which was not passed but referred over to the next legislature 
as unfinished business. It contains some remedies for the defects of the present 
law, but they touch only minor evils, Section 1 requires, where the applica- 
tion for divorce is ex parte, the testimony of two credible witnesses residing in the 
State, to the good character and residence in the State of the applicant, Sec- 
tion 2 requires that no divorce cases shall be heard in chambers or else- 
where than in open court and in the regular court-room. Section 3 forbids 
granting divorce on the ground of misconduct, until one year after the com- 
mencement of the suit, and Section 4 forbids granting it for any other reason 
until six months aftet passing the decree, which ig to be void unless the time for 
its taking effect be expressed therein. 
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people, all Protestants and Catholics, called upon to unite in a 
demand that there be some check on so great and threatening 
an evil as that which we have spoken of in this Article. What 
the duty of Christian churches is in regard to divorce, es- 
pecially in their discipline, and what are the leading fea- ~ 
tures of a good, or at least an endurable divorce law, we intend 
to consider in the next number of this journal. 
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Articte IV.—PRINCETON EXEGESIS.—A REVIEW OF 
Dr. HODGE’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS JV. 12-19. 


Att persons who are familiar with theological discussions 
must have noticed one striking difference between the writings 
of the higher order of German scholars and those of the defend- 
ers of a certain so-called strict orthodoxy in this country and 
Great Britain. The former defend their own views fearlessly, 
and often inform their readers that all opposed to them are arbi- 
trary or without foundation. But they are content to examine 
patiently the facts of the case, and are always ready to admit 
that none, but those who are really so, are fellow advocates 
with them on the same side. They give us a long array of | 
names, from the earliest times onward, of men more or less 
celebrated—even of those who have been leaders of the Church, 
—and tell us frankly, if the truth demands it, that they 
have one and all maintained a certain doctrine, or opinion, or 
interpretation, which is inconsistent with their own; and 
then they throw themselves wholly upon what seem to 
them the facts and arguments, confidently believing that 
the truth will protect itself and will decide the controversy at 
the end. But the latter class of persons, on the other hand, 
from the very position which they hold, seem to be afraid to 
acknowledge anything; and no sooner do they enter on the 
defense of sume theory, which they have derived from the teach- 
ers of their own narrow circle, than they feel called upon to as- 
sume that almost everybody, from the beginning of Christian 
history, has believed just what they believe, and has inter- 
preted the Scriptures just as they interpret them. If one 
inquires in the line of theological doctrine, they declare with 
the utmost boldness, that theirs is the view of the great body of 
the reformers and the Church. If, with the freedom which be- 
longs to Protestantism, one ventures to ask what the words of 
the Sacred Text mean, they instantly assure him that commen- 
tators and scholars of every class agree with them, that theirs 

VOL, XXVII. 36 
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is the only simple and natural explanation which can be given. 
A few heretics, indeed, or a few persons who have theological 
prejudices and cannot endure the stronger doctrines of the 
Bible, may, here and there, have wrested the teachings of the 
Apostles into something quite contrary to the plain meaning 
of what they wrote. But these are persons clearly outside 
of the Church, or, if within it, they are so insignificant in 
numbers as to be unworthy of notice. The voice of the great 
Christian company is still in unbroken harmony, and is alto. 
gether in their favor. This assumption is, perhaps, more 
remarkable in the matter of the interpretation of Biblical pas- 
sages bearing upon certain doctrines, than in that of the opin- 
ions of past theologians concerning those doctrines themselves. 
For in the course of long treatises or argumentations, the 
words of an author may fail to be comprehended, or there may 
be such qualifications and modifications, that particular para- 
graphs and sentences may seem to bear in a different direction 
from others, and so may be mistaken for the opposite of what 
they were, originally, intended to teach. But it seems hardly 
possible to suppose that a writer who translates a word or pas- 
sage in the Scriptures in a certain way takes precisely the 
opposite view of it, unless, indeed, there be either a want of 
careful examination or an unwillingness to see what is plainly 
to be seen. But the class of writers to whom we allude, do not 
hesitate here more than elsewhere. Indeed, this confident 
assumption and assertion constitute no inconsiderable portion 
of their power and influence over their followers. Hundreds 
of minds, unaccustomed to examine for themselves, gain a 
more unwavering trust in what they have been tanght to be- 
lieve, because they hear their teachers continually repeating to 
them, that the Scriptures, literally interpreted, mean thus and 
go, and that all unprejudiced minds of every theological opin- 
jon, as well as in every age, have admitted the fact. And, 
doubtless, the repetition has its due effect not only on the dis- 
ciples, but also on the masters themselves. They are led to 
firmer conviction, and are made bolder in their conflicts with 
adversaries, as they persuade themselves that what they have 
said so often must be the truth; until, by and by, the person who 
ventures to go back to the original sources for himself, and, in 
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his search, happens to discover another interpretation which 
has been adopted, in the past, by great numbers of learned 
scholars, or is even accepted by the majority of them at the 
present day, is immediately judged to be at variance with 
orthodoxy, or is charitably regarded as being in his life some- 
what better than he is in his faith. No body of theologians 
in this country, during the past thirty or forty years, have 
been more constant illustrations of this peculiarity, than those 
whose center is at Princeton; and no example of this method 
of dealing, on their part, with Scriptural interpretation can be 
brought forward, which is more striking than that which has 
reference to the doctrine of Original Sin. 


In his recently-published edition of his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans—much enlarged beyond the limits of 
his earlier work, and, doubtless, presenting the results of his 
matured scholarship and reflection—Dr. Hodge sets forth be- 
fore his readers the Princeton view concerning the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, as founded upon the celebrated passage in the 
fifth chapter of that Epistle. He draws out his explanation of 
the verses at great length, claiming for it the authority of the 
Church, and defending it with all his ability ; and then, at the 
close of his arguments and exegesis, we hear the solemn, and 
to his own mind and that of his followers, no doubt, decisive 
announcement—“ It should be remembered, that the interpre- 
tation given to the several clauses in this passage is the simple, 
natural meaning of the words, as, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, is admitted. The objections relied upon against it are 
almost exclusively of a theological, rather than a philological or 
exegetical character.” We propose, in the present Article, to 
raise the question, Isit so? Is the meaning given by thie dis- 
tinguished theologian to the several words and phrases, as he 
asserts, the natural and simple meaning, to which the unbi- 
assed mind is most readily brought, and is this admitted, with 
scarcely an exception, either by his opponents or by commen- 
tators in general? The objections against the Princeton theory 
from what may be called the theological standpoint are nume- 
rous and strong enough, but the question to which we limit 
ourselves is, whether these are all, or whether, on the other hand, 
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it is not clear, that those objections which come from the phi- 
lological or exegetical side are quite as numerous and quite as 
strong. In our opinion, they are, at least, about as numerous 
as the length of the passage will allow, for they are to be 
found at every successive step ;—and the scholars who are at 
variance with Dr. Hodge far exceed in number those who 
accord with his views. 

But, that we may have the ground clearly opened before 
us, we call attention, at the outset, to his paraphrase of the 
whole passage, which is as follows :—“ By one man sin en- 
tered into the world, or men were brought to stand in the 
relation of sinners to God; death consequently passed on all, 
because for the offense of that one man they were all regarded 
and treated as sinners. That this is really the case is plain, 
because the execution of the penalty of a law cannot be more 
extensive than its violation; and consequently, if all are sub- 
ject to penal evils, all are regarded as sinners in the sight of 
God. This universality in the infliction of penal evil cannot 
be accounted for on the ground of the violation of the law of 
Moses, since men were subject to such evil before that law was 
given; nor yet on account of the violation of the more general 
law written on the heart, since even they are subject to this 
evil, who have never personally sinned at all. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that men are regarded and treated as sinners 
on account of the sin of Adam. He is, therefore, a type of 
Christ. The cases, however, are not entirely analogous; for if 
it is consistent with the Divine character, that we should suffer 
for what Adam did, how much more may we expect to be 
made happy for what Christ has done! Besides, we are con- 
demned for one sin only, on Adam’s account; whereas Christ 
saves us not only from the evils consequent on that transgres- 
sion, but also from the punishment of our own innumerable 
offenses. Now, if for the offense of one, death thus triumphs 
over all, how much more shall they who receive the grace of 
the gospel, not only be saved from evil, but reign in life 
through Christ Jesus! Wherefore, as on account of one the 
condemnatory sentence has passed on all the descendants of 
Adam, so on account of the righteousness of one, gratuitous 
justification comes on all who receive the grace of Christ; for 
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as on account of the disobedience of one we are regarded as 
sinners, so on account of the obedience of the other we are re- 
garded as righteous.” 

It will be seen from the above, that the main force of the 
passage, as thus explained, and the main peculiarity of the 
Princeton view lies in the words, “for the offense of that one 
man they were all regarded and treated as sinners.” And 
were there any doubt on this point, after the mere examination 
of the paraphrase, other remarks which the author makes 
would be decisive—as, for example, ‘‘ His design is to show 
that there is a form of death, or penal evil, to which men are 
subject, anterior to any personal transgression or inherent cor- 
ruption.” “It follows that they are regarded and treated as 
sinners, on the ground of the disobedience of another.” 
“Adam’s sin is the direct judicial ground or reason for the 
infliction of penal evil” on his posterity. Adam’s sin “ consti- 
tuted a good and sufficient reason for so regarding and treat- 
ing them,” i. e. as sinners. ‘ We are involved in the condem- 
nation of a sin in which we had no personal concern.” This 
statement, that we had no personal concern in Adam’s sin, 
means, according to Dr. Hodge, that we did not participate in 
Adam’s sin, and that we were not one moral person with him. 
We only sinned in him as our head and representative ;—that 
is, he being our representative, his sin was “the judicial ground 
or reason why death passed upon all of us ;”—or, in other words, 
while there is “no ground of remorse to us” for Adam’s sin, 
because we did not commit it, we are justly exposed to con- 
demnation on account of it. To the maintenance of the idea, 
then, that men, though not having committed Adam’s sin, 
are legally responsible for it, and are condemned, in conse- 
quence, to the endurance of penal evil, because he was their 
legal representative, the theologians of this School are obliged 
to commit themselves, and they are obliged to show, that this 
idea is found in Romans v. 12-19. 

In considering the tenableness or untenableness of their 
view in regard to this passage of Pau!’s writings, it should be 
borne in mind that, if the Apostle conveys any such meaning 
as this, it must be contained in the verb fuagroy of vs. 12 con- 
sidered in itself; or in the 13th and 14th verses, in their bear- 
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ing upon that verb; or in the thought of vs. 15, as modified 
and influenced by vss. 16 and 17; or, finally in the words 
xatectadyoay duagrwhol of vs, 19, as giving the reason for the state- 
ment of the 18th verse. To the investigation of these four 
main points, therefore, we now turn, and, for the sake of 
greater order and clearness, we sliall include whatever remarks 
may be suggested on subordinate points, under one or another 
of these heads. 


I. 


What, then, in the first place, let us inquire, is the “ natural 
and simple meaning ” of jjagroy of the twelfth verse? In his 
earlier Commentary, published thirty years ago, and the 
eighteenth edition of which, issued in 1861, we have before us, 
the distinguished Professor seems to take the position, that 
this verb may be properly translated here by the words, “ were 
regarded and treated as sinners.”* And in support of such a 
translation, as in strict accordance with usage, he refers to two 
passages in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament— 
namely, Gen. xliv. 32 (or Gen. xliii. 9, which has the same 
words), and 1 Kings i. 21. His opponents in the controversies 
of those days assailed his position with earnestness, and, as we 
believe, conclusively showed that any such idea of the verb 
was, in the strictest sense, against the usage of the Greek lan- 
guage, and that the two instances quoted from the Septuagint 
—even allowing all that could be claimed with regard to then— 
could not, with any reason, be made to bear upon the verse 
now under consideration. It will hardly be necessary to re- 
peat what they said, or to renew the argament. Nothing, it 
will be admitted, but the absolute necessity of the case, could 
ever make us translate the verb duagrésw in this way even in 
those verses. In other words, if we could find any possibility 
in the context, of assigning the ordinary active meaning to the 





* The exact language of the earlier edition is, ‘The word translated ‘ have 
sinned’ [in the English Version] may, in strict accordance with usage, be ren- 
dered have become guilty, or, regarded and treated as sinners.” The impression is 
left upon the reader’s mind, that the author considered this a proper translation 
of the words, and against any such interpretation his opponents contended. 
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verb, the universal classical and Biblical usage of the word would 
lead us instantly to doso. Thesame is true of every other case, 
and, therefore, so far from adopting any such interpretation 
readily, as the natural signification, the presumption is over- 
whelming against it ; so overwhelming indeed, that, among all 
the lexicographers whose works we have at command, only one 
even alludes to any such meaning of the word anywhere, and he 
only in this passage and Gen. xliv. 32. But we regard Dr. Hodge 
himself as having abandoned this position at last. The oppor- 
tunities for examination of the Greek language, during thirty 
years, and the accumulating evidence derived from the views of 
ali the celebrated scholars of Germany, who have, within that 
time, accomplished so much in this department, could scarcely 
fail to drive any man, in some measure, away from a view so 
utterly without foundation. Accordingly, we find, in the 
recent edition, that he throws the argument above alluded to 
into a subordinate place, and acknowledges that wévreg fjuagrov 
“ sienifies all sinned and can signify nothing else.” We may 
consider the controversy on this particular point, therefore, as 
now atan end. And we respectfully suggest, that the object 
tions presented by those who believed, long ago, that this was 
the only possible signification of jjuagtor, were not “ of a theo- 
logical, rather than a philological or exegetical character.” 

It must not be supposed however, from what has just been 
said, that Dr. Hodge has come over to the ground of his adver- 
saries altogether, in regard to this word. Far from it. His 
doctrinal opinions still keep their hold upon him, and he now 
informs us that, wherever we find the words wévtes juagror, 
which “ can signify nothing else but all sinned,” the question 
must be asked, in what sense did they all sin? This question he 
answers in the present case, by saying we sinned “ putatively ” 
in Adam, or his sin was “ legally and effectively ” ours:—and 
so he comes, substantially, to the same position as before, 
while he reiterates, in decisive terms, that this is “ the simple 
and natural meaning” of the words. But where do we dis- 
cover anytliing which justifies such an idea? The verb, “to 
sin,” duagréve is very familiar to the New Testament writers, 
and one which nearly all of them use. This verb, and its 
kindred noun and adjective, évagria and duagmwids, are employed 
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by Paul more frequently than by any one else—more than fifty 
times in this one Epistle to the Romans. Surely, something 
can be determined, from so manifold cases, as to what he 
meant by it. He and his associate authors make a usage for 
themselves, so that we need not go beyond their own writings, 
in order to reach a decision of the question. Now, there 
is not a single instance, from the begining to the end 
of the New Testament, outside of the verse which is now 
under consideration, where any one of them uses the verb 
in the sense assigned to it by Dr. Hodge. No such thought 
as that of “sinning legally or putatively” was in their 
minds in connection with it. We may safely challenge the 
production of any passage in contradiction of what we say, 
and we may appeal to the Princeton theologians themselves 
in proof that it cannot be done, for, amid all the controversy 
and after all the years of investigation, they do not point us 
to a single one. What is the probability, then, as to the mean- 
ing here, when we look simply at the verb itself? Is it that 
Pan] passes altogether outside of the circle of his ordinary 
thought and presents an entirely new idea, in a word which 
had, beyond most other words even, a definite meaning of its 
own, and had never before been made to convey to his readers 
or hearers anything beside? Is it not, rather, that the ordinary 
explanation in other cases is to be adopted, with confidence, in 
this case also,—unless, indeed, the surrounding context renders it 
impossible? Moreover, the Greek language, elsewhere, shows 
the same uniform usage with the New Testament, so far as the 
verb is employed to express the idea of sinning. The two soli- 
tary examples from the Septuagint, to which reference has been 
made, are the only ones which are cited from all the Biblical 
or classical writings, as showing the possibility of such an in- 
terpretation ;—and these are so peculiar, as we have already 
remarked, as to have no parallelism with the present case. If 
the meaning claimed is to be admitted there, it is torced into 
the verb by the context, and is to be found rather in the words 
which are to be supplied in thought, as modifying and limiting 
it.* It cannot, therefore, be true, that “ the simple and natural 





* The LXX passages are not decisive as supporting this view taken by Dr. 
Hodge. This has been shown by different writers already, and it will only be 
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meaning ” of the verb itself is that which is here assigned to it 
by Dr. Hodge. We,and not he and his friends, are on the 
right ground thus far. 

But we are told, that, if it is not in the verb dtself, that we 
are to see this thought, it is in the use of it im the aorist 
tense. The declaration of the apostle, it is said, is not, they 
all sin, but they all sinned,—that is, when Adam did, or in 
him,—and it is added, “the only possible way in which they 
could have sinned in him is putatively.” As for this latter 
statement, the spirits of an army of theologians and commen- 
tators rise up at such a suggestion, and deny its truth. What 
mean the whole history and progress of that theological opinion 
from Augustine down, which has conceived of us as, in another 
than putative sense, sinning in Adam, if we are to be turned 
aside or silenced with such a remark? We fear our venerated 
author, in his enthusiastic defense of his own theory, loses 
sight, for the moment, of the fact that he is wandering away 
from the great multitude of orthodox theologians. The ques- 
tion is one of possibility. How does Dr. Hodge know that 
the only way in which a man can possibly sin in Adam is the 





necessary to refer to them very briefly. Gen. xliv. 82 (xliii. 9,) contains the words 
of Judah when speaking to his father in regard to Benjamin, “If I bring him not 
unto thee, huaprnxds Eoouat ele rv rarépa (xliii. 9, ele oé) méoac Tac huépac. We 
find the verb here having the form juapryxdc¢ Ecouat, J shall be having sinned, and 
the preposition el¢ with the accusative following and modifying it. May not the 
proper inference, from this peculiar phraseology, be that these translators meant 
to represent Judah as saying—not, I will be regarded and treated as a sinner by 
thee—but if I do not bring Benjamin safely back, I will (shall) be, for all the rest 
of my lite, a person who has done thee a wrong, or committed a sin against 
thee? The other passage (1 Kings i. 21) does not, indeed, contain the verb 
duaptrévw but may, properly enough, be considered in the same connection since 
it has the kindred noun. The words are those of Bathsheba to David in regard 
to the position of herself and her son, Solomon, in case Adonijah should be es- 
tablished upon the throne of his father. In that ease, she declares that they 
would be sinners—tadue$a duaprwAoi. But the meaning here also, may evident- 
ly be (not to say is), that they would be sinners to the view of the reigning prince 
These words, “to the view of the reigning prince” are naturally suggested by 
the context, and if they are supplied by the mind as part of the sentence, it is 
these words alone (and not any unusual use of the word, sinners) which give the 
peculiar sense to the passage. But we are considering here, it will be noticed, 
the signification of the verb only, and not of the verb as modified by other words. 
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way in which the thing is absolutely impossible—a contradic- 
tion in terms, for sin is something actual, and not something 
merely putative? We do not care, however, to discuss this 
question between the different parties, who think that, in any 
sense, we sinned in Adam, nor have we any desire to defend 
any particular view of this passage, at the present time. Our 
object is, merely, to inquire whether the view presented is the 
only simnple one, in the light of the aorist tense which the 
verse contains. And here we call attention to the remarkable 
fact, that very many of the most eminent scholars, both in this 
and foreign countries, have taken the opposite view. Of the 
modern commentators in Germany, of highest reputation for 
linguistic knowledge, more than one half explain the verb, 
notwithstanding the aorist, as relating to the personal sins of 
individuals—and among them, surely, are men who cannot be 
complained of on account of their theological prejudices. But 
to say nothing of their opinions—who can deny that this 
aorist may be used in a somewhat figurative sense, so that 
Paul conceives of our individual, personal sinning as summed 
up and centered in Adam, not because we sinned either really 
or putatively when he did, but because, when he sinned, the 
whole future results were made certain, and so, in a sense, 
were already accomplished. Such an explanation may be, not 
unfrequently, given of the aorist tense in other places in Paul’s 
writings. It seems even to be a favorite usageof his. When 
it is said, for example, that our old man was crucified with 
Christ, the meaning is, that we are brought into such a close 
union with Christ by our faith, that the carnal part is de- 
stroyed, and may be said to have been, as it were, even cruci- 
fied when he was crucified. Why may not a similar idea be 
conveyed in the verse now under consideration? The most 
perfectly literal meaning of a passage is not always, as every- 
body knows, the most natural or the simplest one. And as for 
the probabilities of the case, we are content to leave it to the 
unprejudiced judgment of scholars, whether such a semi- 
figurative explanation is not more reasonable here, than one 
which violates the universal signification of the verb duagréve, 
as well as the universal idea of justice,—that a man cannot 
properly be treated as a sinner for the mere act of one whom 
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he did not anthorize as his agent. But let us appeal to Dr. 
Fiodge himself, in this matter, and see if there is not some 
other simple and natural meaning for the aorist tense here. 
In commenting on the passage, in the third chapter of this 
same Epistle, at verse 23, where Paul says 7é»tes fjuagrov xal 
totegodvtae tis d6Eng tod Beod, he accounts for the aorist tense 
of this same verb in the following language,—“ The idea that 
all men now stand in the posture of sinners before God might 
be expressed either by saying, All have sinned and are sinners, 
[that is, by the perfect tense,] or all sinned, [that is, by the 
aorist.] The latter is the form adopted by the apostle :” and 
he adds a remark, in evident explanation of the substantial 
meaning of the whole passage—* All men are sinners and un- 
der the disapprobation of God.” But, if the expression 
néytes Sjuagtoy can be explained in such a sentence as that 
in iii. 28, where is the diffien]ty in accounting for the aorist 
tense, in the same way, inv. 12? Every careful reader of the 
two passages in the original will see that they are alike in this 
regard, and that the question respecting the aorist tense is 
precisely the same.* If our distinguished anthor finds no 
trouble in referring the aorist to actwal sin ashe does in iii. 23, 
and in making it a simple and proper substitute for the per- 
fect tense, “ all have sinned and are sinners,” it is certainly 
somewhat surprising that the difficulty rises into so great pro- 
portions, after the few verses that intervene between that point 
and the middle of the fifth chapter. And we trust we may 
be pardoned if we say, that so sudden and complete a change 
of view, at the moment when the author comes to a passage 





* The similarity in these two verses with regard to the aorist tense is such, 
that Commentators of note have referred the verb in iii. 23, also, to original sin. 
But Dr. Hodge, though quoting the views of such writers, decidedly rejects 
them by adopting the explanation given above. The admission that the aorist 
may be substantially equivalent to the perfect is all that the old adversaries of the 
Princeton School ever asked for, since, with this admission, their interpretation 
is a just one. We may add, that Dr. Hodge, also, allows what we have called 
the semi-figurative explanation of this aorist, for he says in his notes on iii. 23, 
“The sinning is [in the use of the aorist tense,] represented as past ;” and though 
he does not italicise the word, as we have done, he seems clearly to show that 
this is the thought which he has in mind. 
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which he mekes the foundation of his peculiar doctrine of im- 
puted sin, looks more as if it were occasioned by “ theological,” 
than “ philological reasons.” 

But our attention is next turned away from the verb and the 
aorist tense, and is directed to the word duagria, which is close- 
ly connected with it, both in the preceding and the to!lowing 
context. Dr. Hodge sets befure us three significations of 
duagtia ; first, actual sin, secondly, sinful principle or dispo- 
sition, i. e. depravity, thirdly, gui't, by which he means, expo- 
sure to condemnation ;* and he then states that, in this twelfth 
verse, ull three significations, taken together, give the correct 
meaning of the word. “Sin entered into the world,” then, 
means actual transgression, depravity and exposure to con- 
demnation entered the world. But “sin entered into the 
world,” he tells us, is equivalent t» “ mankind became sinners,” 
and is thus explained by aévre; juegrov, What, then, is the 
meaning of ndé»tes fuagrov? Evidently not, all men became ex- 
posed to condemnation, merely,—but, all men became actual 
transgressors, depraved, and exposed to condemnation. If, 
however, this be so, the very force and point of his explana- 
tion of mévreg juagror is taken away, for he is never wearied of 
saying that this latter expression does not mean, at all, men 
became actual sinners, or men became corrupt, but that it 
means, simply and solely, all men sinned legally in Adam and 
thns became exposed to condemnation. If the two phrases are 
equivalent to and explanatory of each other, they cannot, at 
the same time, be quite different,—the former covering a 
very much wider ground than the latter. 

But does duagria mean what is claimed by the Princeton 
theologians—or, more particularly, does it ever mean te guilt 
of sin, i.e., exposure to punishment, as distinguished from 
sin itself ? There is a certain class of passages, to which ref- 
erence is made in support of the opinion that it does. They 
are those which refer to bearing or taking away sin, and are per- 
haps eight or ten in number, in the whole New Testament. We 
do not care to enter into a discussion here, as to whether these 


* Our readers will remember, that this is the meaning which the Princeton 
writers uniformly give to the word guilt in this connection. 
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passages do not include something more than this one idea of 
liability to penalty, for such a discussion would consume much 
of our space, and would be of little moment for our present 
purpose. Admitting that they do convey this meaning alone, 
it must be remembered that they constitute a class by them- 
selves, and are to be interpreted with reference to the bearing 
of the verb, which they contain, upon the noun, Apart from 
these passages, we find that there is not a single one where 
any such explanation can be allowed,* and, especially —which 





* Dr. Hodge, indeed, claims that the word has this meaning (together with 
that of being “actual transgressors”) in Romans iii, 9, but it seems quite evident 
that he is mistaken, The Apostle explains his meaning clearly by the verses 
that follow “ We have charged both Jews and Greeks with being under sin,” he 
says, and he justifies the statement by citing passages from the Old Testament, 
where their sinfulness, not their exposure to punishment, is spoken of. And in 
the 19th verse of the same chapter, be declares that these words of the Old Tes- 
tament, describing their sins, are spoken in order that their mouths may be 
stopped, and they may become (as Dr. Hodge expresses it) in their own convic- 
tion, guilty, i. e., exposed to condemnation, before God. It cannot be, then, that 
the word japroy in iii. 9, means anything besides sin. It was because they 
were sinners, that they would be, in the conviction of their own minds, justly 
liable to punishment. The same thing is manifest, if we look at another point, 
Paul says, We have before (i. e. in the previous part of the Epistle) charged, &e, 
But the thing which he had, patiently and at length, set forth in the preceding 
chapters, was the fact that the Jews and Gentiles were sinners. The statement 
which he makes at the beginning, is that the wrath of God is revealed against 
sins, and the proof which he gives is that they have committed sins, and therefore 
are subject to the wrath of God. In the same way, in these concluding verses, 
iii, 9-20, he speaks of their sins, vs. 9-18, and, only on the ground of these, of 
their exposure to punishment, vs. 19. 

But even if this word in Romans iii. 9, does mean that they were under sin and 
its attendant exposure to condemnation, it is not a case in point, for it must refer 
simply to the exposure to condemnativn, if it is to meet the demands of the Prince- 
ton interpretation of jyaprov; and Dr. Hodge himself admits that it does not 
mean this alone, 

As for the two or three passages, where it issaid, “‘ Ye shall die in your sins,” 
and “ if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins;” they 
are either not to be taken in this limited sense which is claimed (that is, the 
word sin either has its ordinary meaning, or it includes sin and its attendant 
consequences)—or they are determined to the more limited sense by the very 
necessities of the sentence (that is, by the fact that “to die in your sins” cannot 
mean anything else, except “to die under the penalty of sin”) If, however, the 
former of these suppositions is true, the passages are (like Rom. iii. 9) inapposite 
to the matter in hand; if the latter, they are to be classed with those mentioned 
above, which speak of “ bearing or taking away sin.” In neither case, therefore 
are they proper exceptions to the universal statement which we have made, 
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may be regarded as of some importance to the point in hand— 
we find that in no case in the New Testament, where anything 
is predicated of duagria, does the word have this meaning. If 
80, the conclusion is irresistible, that it does not have it in this 
verse, and consequently, if 74te¢ juagror, as Dr. Hodge main- 
tains, is substantially equivalent to 4 duagria sioiAOer sig tov xéo. 
ov, that juagrov, likewise, cannot be thus interpreted. 


This conclusion is strengthened by a consideration of the 
If duagrias is determined in 


phrase, xal duc tig duagtias Odvatos, 
its meaning by jwagror, then Dr. Hodge’s explanation of jjuagroy 
limits 4uagrias to exposure to punishment or penal evil, and we 
must translate,—giving Oévuros the signification of penal evil, 
which he assigns to it,—‘‘ and penal evil came upon mankind 
by means of (or, as he says, because of) their exposure to 


penal evil.” But, is it likely that Paul would have used such 
language as this? Does he not mean by 6évar0g something 
entirely distinct from duagria—so that death is not caused by 
exposure to death, but by sin considered im dtsel7f, and not 
with relation to its consequences # Or, again, if this word, on 
the other hand, is equivalent to the preceding duagria, and thus 
includes the three ideas, above mentioned, of actual sin, de- 
pravity and exposure to penal evil, the same difficulty, essen- 
tially, meets us. ‘Lhe translation of the clause then becomes, 
‘*and penal evil came upon mankind because of actual sin, 
depravity, and exposure to penal evil.” Admit that 4uagria 
has this extended meaning in any case, is it probable that it 
has such a meaning in a case like this¢ When we speak of 
the cause of death as a disease or a crime, for example, and 
say, Death was the result of cholera, or of murder, we surely 
do not mean that death was the result of the exposure to death 
involved in either of these things, but the result ot the things 
themselves. Jn other words, in such cases—though the idea 
of exposure to death may be included in them—we purposely 
set aside this idea, and limit ourselves to that which occasions 
this exposure. So, when it is said that death comes by sin, 
the meaning is, that death comes by sin in itself considered, 
and not either by sin and the consequent exposure to death 
together, or by the expcsurg to death alone. 

‘he relation of the word jwagroy to duagria, however, 
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does not end with the two instances in which that word is used 
in the twelfth verse, but we find the same word twice in the 
following verse, which, as all allow, is so closely united with 
the twelfth. The Apostle says here, “Sin was in the world 
until the law,” and, “Sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.” The former of these two phrases Dr. Hodge explains . 
as meaning, “ Men were sinners and were so regarded and 
treatea;” the latter as meaning, ‘* Where there is no law sin 
is not punished ;” that is, in one line, 4uagr/a includes the idea 
of sin itself and its penalty, while, in the next, it is limited 
to the idea of sin in itself alone, and no idea of penalty is 
discovered, except in the verb éMoyétas,* We may well ask 
where the worthy author gets his authority for going thus for- 
wards, and backwards, and sideways, in such brief and closely 
united clauses. What evidence or probability—or we may 
even say, possibility—is there, that the inspired Apostle could 
have intended, in five successive cases of employing the same 
word, as noun or verb, within less than five successive lines, 
and in clauses which he has bound together as intimately as 
the laws of language will allow,—what evidence or probabil- 
ity that he could have meant, in the first two, actual sin, de- 
pravity, and exposure to condemnation—in the third, exposure 
to condemnation; in the fourth, actual sin and exposure 
to condemnation—and, finally, in the fifth, actual sin alone? 
Paul was often an obscure writer, and we have the author- 
ity of another Apostle for the statement, that he said 
many things which are not easy of explanation. But we 
know of no other instance where he has ever tasked the 
mental powers of his readers by such a course as this, or 
has hopelessly befogged them by using terms with no consist- 
ency and no precision. It required the theological mystifica- 
tions of modern professors, trying vainly to throw their own 
preconceived notions of doctrine into his words, to bring his 
writings to such a condition. And if Peter could have read 
the comments on the great Apostle, which the head of Prince- 
ton Seminary has worked out, after thirty or forty years of 





* That Dr. Hodge finds the idea of punishment in the verb alone, in this latter 
phrase, is evident from his language, “Sin is not imputed, that is, it is not laid 
to one’s account and punished.” . 
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endeavoring to make the Bible support an untenable theory, 
he would have, doubtless, thought Paul’s darkest passages full 
of light and clearness in the comparison, and would have re- 
gretted that he had ever called him a writer hard to be under- 
stocd. 

At this point we end our first inquiry,—that which has 
reference to the meaning of the verb {muagrov,in the twelfth 
verse,—believing that we have shown, at least, that the “ sim- 
ple and natural meaning ” of this verb is not the one which is 
assigned to it by Dr. Hodge, and that, if his interpretation is 
to be received, it must be because the demands of the follow- 
ing context force us to give up the natural signification for 
some vther, which would less readily occur to the mind. But, 
before we pass onward in our discussion to the question next 
to be proposed, let us inquire, for a moment, as to the opinions 
of leading commentators respecting this phrase, wévzes juagroy, 
How many of them agree with the Princeton Professor? The 
most prominent commentators on the epistle to the Romans 
in England, at the present time, may, perhaps, be said to be 
Dean Alford and Dr. Wordsworth. But neither of them sup- 
poses that Paul meant to say, that all men—though without 
any participation in Adam’s sin—are legally responsible for it, 
on the simple ground that he was their representative,—that, 
antecedent to or independent of any sin of their own, or any 
sinning in him in the strict and proper sense, they are exposed 
to condemnation simply for what he did. Such writers as Dr. 
Bloomfield, Mr. Conybeare, and Professor Jowett—of less au- 
thority, it may be, but still with some claim to reputation as 
scholars—are, likewise, at variance with the view we are ex- 
aminiug. In this country, we are all full of theological preju- 
dice, we suppose, according to the opinion of Princeton Ortho- 
doxy, but it is, at least, a little remarkable that everybody of 
note, outside of their own narrow circle, is opposed to their 
interpretation ;—not merely writers of the New School party, 
like Professor Stuart and Mr. Barnes, but the most distin- 
guished Episcopalian scholar, Dr. Turner,* and the Baptist, 
Dr. Ripley. In Germany, Meyer, DeWette and Fritzsche, 





* Dr. Turner prefers a different view, though not so decidedly as the others 
named. 
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confessedly stand at the head of the great company of recent 
New Testament Commentators, in the line of linguistic knowl- 
edge. But these scholars, as well as Riickert, and Reiche, and 
Tholuck, and Ewald, and Philippi, and Olshausen, and Julius 
Miller, and Van Hengel of Leyden, and namerous others— 
names among the foremost, all of them—whatever may be 
their differences among themselves, are thoroughly united in 
this, that they give no countenance to any such explanation of 
this verb. And it is refreshing even to hear the earnestness 
with which old Robert Haldane, of Scotland,* the very ce: tre 
of Orthodoxy, in his own estimaticn, condemns the views of 
those who think we are involved in the consequences of 
Adam’s sin, without being actually in his loins when he was 
created. “ Does God deal with men as sinners,” he says, 
“while they are not truly such? If God deals with men as 
sinners on account of Adam’s sin, then it is self-evident that 





* The view of Dr. Hodge finds prominent opponents not only everywhere else, 
but even in the Old School Presbyterian Church itself. The distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Dr. R. J. Breckinridge of Kentucky, who unites with him in 
contending against the re-union with the New School body, on account of its 
alleged deviations from the old doctrine, is unable to keep in his company at this 
point, He says (“ Knowledge of God Objectively Considered,” page 498) “ It 
is infinitely certain, that God would never make a legal fiction a pretext to pun- 
ish as sinners, Gependent and helpless creatures who were «ctually innocent. 
The imputation of our sins to Christ affurds no pretext for such a statement; 
because that was done by the express consent of Christ, and was, in every re- 
spect, the most stupendous proof of divine grace.” He adds, that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is ‘never received except by faith, which is a grace of the Spirit 
peculiar to the renewed soul, In like manner, the sin of Adam is imputed, but 
never irrespective of our nature and its inherent sin, That is, we must not at- 
tempt to separate Adam’s federal from his natural headship—by the union of 
which he is the Root of the human race; since we have not a particle of reason 
to believe that the former would ever have existed without the latter.” And the 
Rev, Dr. Samuel J. Baird, in his “Elohim Revealed,” devotes a large number of 
pages to a refutation of the Princeton interpretation of these verses—which he 
commences with the remark, ‘“ Dr. Hodge’s expusition seems to us inconsistent 
alike with the grammatical structure and sense of the passage, and with the 
seope and design of the Apostle.” I r. Buird, in this sentence, expresses precisely 
the view which we hold of the baselessness of all that is said by Dr. Hodge. 
And, surely, if Princeton exegesis does not extend its influence as far as Wood- 
bury, New Jersey (the home of Dr. Baird), it is no wonder that it meets with no 
special favor in other regions of the world. 
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they are sinners on that account. The just God could not 
deal with men as sinners on any account which did not make 
them truly sinners.” Now here are men of different coun- 
tries and of varied theological positions, and not only this, but 
some of them are the men who know more about the uses and 
significations of Greek words, as employed in the New Testa- 
ment, than any others of modern times. Their opinion is 
certainly worthy of the highest respect, and, if they are in 
harmony, it is to be set aside only for the strongest reasons. 
In this case it happens that they are not thus in harmony in 
their positive statements as to the explanation which ought 
to be given to this important phrase, but they are thoroughly 
and completely so in their rejection of Dr. Hodge’s view re- 
specting it. What shall we say then? We believe the unan- 
imous answer of unperverted and unprejudiced minds to such 
a question would be—Dr. Hodge has not arrived at the right 
meaning; or, if he has, the right meaning is not the one that 
should, properly, be called, * the simple and natural meaning.” 
And, at all events, it is clear that his explanation is not admit- 
ted to be the natural and simple one, “ with scarcely an excep- 
tion,” so far as this verb jagrov is concerned. 


II. 


Our second main point of inquiry has reference to the 
bearing of the thirteenth and fourteenth verses upon the 
twelfth. If the phrase we have been considering does not 
suggest the Princeton idea in itself, must we, nevertheless, re- 
ceive it because of these two following verses? Dr. Hodge 
declares that we must. The 13th and 14th verses, he says, 
introduce the proof of the phrase, Death passed upon all men 
because (4vte¢ juagror) all were regarded and treated as sit- 
ners for the offense of that one man. This proof is as follows: 
“ This universality of the infliction of penal evil, alluded to in 
the end of verse 12th, cannot be accounted for on the ground 
of the violation of the law of Moses, since men were subject 
to that evil before that law was given (vs. 13), nor yet on ac- 
count of the violation of the more general law written on the 
heart, since even they are subject to this evil who have never 
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personally sinned at all (vs. 14). We must conclude, there- 
fore, that men are regarded and treated as sinners on account 
of the sin of Adam.” If we attempt to put the same state- 
ment more nearly into the phraseology of Paul, so as.to be 
able to examine it more definitely as it appears in the Sacred 
Text, the reasoning becomes—using Dr. Hodge’s language as 
nearly as may be—Sin is not imputed where there is no law; 
but sin was imputed before the law of Moses, therefore there 
was a law before the law of Moses, i.e. the law of nature; but 
even the violation of that law will not account for the uni- 
versality of penal’evils at that time, because those evils were 
inflicted upon those who had never broken that law, or per- 
sonally sinned at all, i.e. the infants of that period. This 
is all that is contained in verses 13 and 14, and in this is the 
evidence that penal evils come universally upon all men, be- 
cause ther, without being sinners themselves, and without hav- 
ing committed Adam’s sin, are treated as sinners on account 
of his sin. 

But how much of this whole statement is the actual and 
conclusive proof of the point which is to be proved? What 
is it that shows the proposition, which Dr. Hodge finds in the 
latter part of verse 12th, to be unquestionably true? Evi- 
dently it can be only one thing—namely, the statement in the 
fourteenth verse in regard to infants. These had sinned in 
no way, it might be said, except putatively in Adam, and con- 
sequently, if penal evils come upon them, they must come as 
the direct and immediate effect of the sin which Adam com- 
mitted. But, in the case of the adults before the Mosaic Law, 
—that is, between Adam and Moses— there was, nothing to 
prove beyond question the point in hand, for the penal evils 
coming upon them might be the result of their own personal 
violation of the law of nature. In other words, if the author 
attempted to establish by argument the proposition that penal 
evils come upon all mank’ud independently of their own sins, 
he could accomplish his object only by citing a case where it 
was manifest to every mind that they could not come for any 
other reason. And the only case, which could possibly be re- 
garded as of this kind, was the case of infants. But, if their 
case was the one which alone proved the point in hand, 
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why did the Apostle allude to any other case? Why, instead 
of saying simply, “ This must be so, for the evils befalling in- 
fants cannot otherwise be accounted for,” does he go through 
such a circumlocution as we find in the 13th and 14th verses? 
Here is a purpose that can be effected in a most simple and 
straightforward way. A single fact—according to the claim 
of the Princeton writers—is to be proved, and a single all- 
conclusive proof is at hand. Any writer possessed of a reason- 
able amount of common sense would state the fact, and follow 
it with the evidence ; and it would be as clear as the sunlight 
to every reader. But the Apostle does no such thing. He 
involves the fact, which he desires to offer as proof, with some- 
thing wholly irrelevant, and then sets forth the whole matter in 
the most-indirect manner possible, thus: “Penal evils come 
upon all men for Adam’s sin ; because penal evils do not come 
without the violation of a law, but they did come before the 
law of Moses, therefore there was a law before the law of 
Moses; but penal evils came before the Jaw of Moses, even 
upon infants who had not violated the law that was then ex- 
isting.” We remember hearing, some years ago, an argument 
brought forward to sustain a certain proposition, which de- 
pended solely on the evidence of a particular book, whose 
truthfulness everybody in the audience admitted. It was af- 
ter this fashion—first, there is no intrinsic absurdity in sup- 
posing the proposition to be true; secondly, there is a prob- 
ability that it is true; thirdly, it 2s true, because the book says 
so. It seemed to us, that the first two steps might properly 
have been omitted, as the last covered the whole case. But 
Paul’s reasoning would be more faulty than this, if Dr. 
Hodge’s theory were correct. It would be as absurd as to at- 
tempt to prove that the Democratic party bold a certain doc- 
trine; first, by showing that Napoleon the Third holds it, and, 
secondly, because it is in the Democratic platform. Who 
could imagine that an inspired Apostle wrote after such a 
fashion, except one who was so blinded by preconceived theo- 
logical opinions as to see only what he wished to see ? 

Bat, independently of this difficulty in the method of interpre- 
tation we are now considering, let us look, for a moment, at ano- 
ther. If infants are the class whose condition is brought forward 
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as the evidence of Paul’s proposition in verse 12th (that men 
are treated as sinners on account of Adam’s sin, though they 
had no participation in its commission), why are not ad/ infants 
spoken of ? What reason for alluding to the infants before the 
time of Moses, rather than those since that time? They are 
both in precisely the same condition, and it is ad infants, and 
not a particular number of infants living previous to a certain 
period of the world’s history, who establish the fact in ques- 
tion—if, indeed, it be a tact. The argument on this subject 
was, long since, most ably and conclusively stated by Dr. N- 
W. Taylor (see his “ Revealed Theology”) and others; and it 
will be unnecessary to dwell upon it further here. But not 
only was there no reason why the Apostle should have limited 
himself to that particular body of infants, there was a very 
good reason why he should not have done so. By so doing 
he was in danger, either of leading his friends into the mis- 
taken notion that the infants of a later time differed from the 
earlier ones—in being actual sinners from the moment of birth, 
while the earlier ones were not so—or of weakening the force 
of his argument to the view of his adversaries, who could 
charge this construction upon his words. We venture to say, 
that, in all respectable literature, no instance of more irregular 
and incoherent argumentation can be produced, than that for 
which Paul is here made responsible by the Princeton expla- 
nation of these verses, 

But, again, the whole proof, according to this theory, is de- 
pendent on the citation of the case of infants. They must be 
alluded to somewhere in the passage, or there is, as we have 
already seen, no proof at all in it of what Dr. Hodge makes 
ndvtes uagrov mean. Where, then, are they alluded to? In 
the words, it is answered, ‘ Even over those who did not sin 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression ;”—and the rea- 
sons given for this view of these words are, first, that the ad- 
verb, even, marks the persous spoken of as a particular class 
among the general body of those who lived between Adam 
and Moses, and, secondly, that if so, the only class who can, 
consistently with the whole passage, be thus distinguished, are 
infants. If the force of either of these reasons can be set 
aside, this view of these words cannot be sustained, and, with 
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its failure, everything else which these writers say in regard to 
these verses fails also. With regard to the first, Dr. Hodge 
declares that “it is obvious that the first clause of the 14th 
verse describes a general class of persons, and the second 
clause, which is distinguished from the first by the word even 
only a portion of that class.” He should, more properly, 
have said it was obvious to his mind, for, certainly, it is not so 
toa very large part of those who have commented on this 
verse. The first clause of the verse reads, “ Nevertheless, 
death reigned from Adam until Moses.” What is the meaning 
of the words, “from Adam until Moses?” It seems to us 
that it clearly means from the ¢ime of Adam until the time of 
Moses—not the persons who lived during that time. It is as 
if the author had said—Death reigned from the year one to 
the year 2,500. At all events, this is a perfectly simple and 
natural meaning for the words, and one which should be set 
aside as untenable only for good and sufficient reasons in the 
context. Not only, however, do no such reasons exist in this 
case, but quite a conclusive reason is to be found for adopting 
this meaning—for the Apostle could scarcely make his design 
in the use of these words more manifest than he has done at 
the beginning of the preceding verse. The 13th and 14th 
verses, it will be noticed, are parts of one long sentence, con- 
sisting of three clauses bound together in the close union of 
reasoning. It is hardly possible, therefore, that the author 
should not, when saying, in one part of the sentence, Until 
the Mosaic Law, and, in another, From Adam until Moses, 
mean precisely the same thing—namely, during the time that 
preceded the law of Moses, But if he meant simply this, the 
adverb, even, does not, necessarily, distinguish classes between 
Adam and Moses, as Dr. Hodge maintains; and all the dis- 
course about tautology and so forth, which a few writers of his 
tendencies indulge in against their adversaries (as if, on any 
other interpretation, the phrase would mean, Death reigned over 
a particular class of persons, even over that particular class of 
persons), is without foundation. There was, we will suppose 
for the moment, a certain peculiarity which distinguished a 
persons living before the giving of the law of Moses from all 
those living after that time—namely, that they did not trans- 
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gress any positive law. What should prevent the Apostle from 
distinguishing the former class from the latter by the word 
even, and from saying, as he does, in substance, in this verse— 
Death did not reign simply after the time of Moses, over 
those who had sinned against a positive law, but also before 
the time of Moses, even over those who had not sinned against a 
positive law. The word even merely marks and makes prominent 
the peculiarity of those who lived before the Mosaic law, and by 
it Paul brings forward, with greatest emphasis, the fact that 
death reigned even over those persons, in whose case—on his 
present standpoint in his argument—ét might seem least likely 
to have reigned ; namely, those who had not sinned in the way 
of transgression of positive law, as Adam had done. And 
it makes no difference, as to the poseibility and propriety of 
using the word even, whether the persons alluded to were only a 
portion or the whole of those persons who preceded the Mosaic 
dispensation. Supposing Paul, instead of using the precise phra- 
seology he has here employed, had said, “ Death reigned even 
over all the persons who lived before the time of Moses, that is, 
over that portion of mankind who did not violate a positive 
law”—who would have found any difficulty in the passage ? Why 
may he not, equally well, have changed the order and adopted 
the course he has,—“ Death reigned before the time of Moses, 
even over that portion of mankind who did not violate a posi- 
tive law?” There is nothing in all Dr. Hodge’s discussion of this 
whole passage, in his recent Commentary, which seems to us 
more astonishing than this—that after more than thirty years 
of opportunity for investigation, he has retained this old argu- 
ment about tautology from his former work. The fact of the 
case is simply this, that the xa (even) may be taken in either 
way, so far as it is considered in itself; and, if it is taken in the 
way suggested above, there is no tantology to be found. 

But, supposing that Dr. Hodge is right with regard to this 
word, even, and that it does distinguish a special class among 
those who lived between Adam and Moses, does it, neces- 
sarily, refer to the class of infants? Certainly it does not, 80 
Jar as the mere words themselves are concerned, for there were 
between Adam and Moses persons, more or less in number, 
who received positive commands from God, and who could be 
regarded as a class by themselves; while those who had not 
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thus received, them might be, properly, distinguished by the 
language here employed. Thus, no less eminent a commenta- 
tor than Meyer, in the latest edition of his work on this Epistle, 
says of this xal, “It refers to the fact that, in that period also 
(i. e., before the law of Moses), divine commands positively 
given were transgressed by some to whom they were given, 
but that not only these died, but those, likewise, who did not 
thus transgress.” 

The possibility of taking these words with some other refer- 
ence than that made by Dr. Hodge we may regard, therefore, 
as established, and we are left to consider the probabilities of 
the case. In examining these, we find—in addition to the 
difficulties which have been already discovered, when discuss- 
ing the Apostle’s reasoning in the 13th and 14th verses taken 
together—the following points which may be briefly noticed. 
First, the expression, which is used, rovs «} duagrijcartas én 16 
duoduate rig nagaBdoeug ' Addu, ig a very strange one to describe 
infants. Why did not Paul say infants, if he meant infants? 
It was a word which not only would have conveyed his exact 
meaning, but would have avoided the misunderstanding of his 
language, which the phrase might have occasioned in the 
mind of any reader. “Those who had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression” might, to say the least, 
be interpreted to mean, those who had not sinned against a 
positive law—and, especially, the phrase might be so under- 
stood by those who made this distinction between the persons 
who had the Mosaic Law and those who did not have it, as 
the Jewishly-disposed readers, for whose benefit Paul was wri- 
ting, were so accustomed to do. Even to those who first 
received his Epistle his language must have been quite uncer- 
tain in its meaning, while as for those who should take it up 
in later days, he must, after a moment’s thought, have been 
aware that such circumlocutions would be almost hopelessly 
obscure. How strange, then, that he should not have chosen 
the single and simple word, which would have saved himself 
from writing a bungling sentence, and have saved his readers, 
in all times, incalculable difficulty and controversy! We do 
not believe the Apostle wrote thus. But, whether he did or 
not, surely there is no great naturalness and simplicity in such 
an explanation of his words. 
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Secondly, this interpretation of the phrase loses sight alto- 
gether of the proper force and emphasis of the word 7agafdcews, 
The Apostle does not say—those who had not sinned as Adam 
had, that is, according to Dr. Hodge, personally—but those 
who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression. Dr. Hodge ignores, or even denies, any distinction 
between wagéfaors and duagria in Paul’s writings. But, in doing 
30, he is at variance with almust every New Testament com- 
mentator of linguistic reputation. Compare, for example, 
Ellicott’s Commentary on Galatians ii. 18, and iii. 19 ; Trench’s 
Synonyms; and the German writers in general. And any 
one who will examine the passages where the Apostle uses 
this noun, or the similar word 7aguféryg, will see tor himself 
that in every case he has direct reference to violation of 
positive law. If, then, we insist that there is such a distine- 
tion between the words—so that, while duagria means sin, 7ag4- 
Baors is used to denote transgression of positive law, we shall 
certainly not be liable to the charge of disregarding the usage 
of the language, or of wandering off under the guidance of 
theological prejudice. But, if Paul turns aside from his re- 
peated use of duagria, at this point, to employ a new word, 
which has a definite and well-established signification of its 
own—namely a certain kind of sin, i. e., transgression of posi- 
tive law—and, if he describes certain persons as those who did 
not sin after the siinilitude of Adam’s transgression, is it not 
the fair and natural inference, that he means to intimate that 
they did sin after some other similitude —that is, that they did 
sin personally, in a way which was not transgression of posi- 
tive law? If, however, this be true, the words, of course, 
cannot refer to infants, since, as Dr. Hodge admits, they do 
not personally sin at all. 

Thirdly, a similar conclusion is reached from an examina- 
tion of the word »éuov, at the end of the 13th verse. The 
phrase, ui) 3vtog »duov, according to the Princeton view, means 
— if, or when, there is no law—»éyov, thus, having the general 
signification of a, or any, law. On this explanation of this 
word depends the interpretation of the whole argument in 
these verses ; for, if the case of infants is presented at all in the 
passage, it must be simply as that of the only persons who 
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cannot have their own sins imputed to them, because they 
have not personally sinned against any law. This word, 
therefore, becomes one of importance in the controversy. But 
how are we to determine its meaning? We cannot but think, 
that the simple and natural way is, to inquire whether the 
immediate context suggests anything that may bear upon the 
question ; and, then, to ascertain what is the Apostle’s ordinary 
use of the word in the Epistle. But if we take this course, and 
look, first, at the context, we find, at the beginning of the verse, 
the same word, »éuov (without the article, just as it is in this 
case), and, beyond all doubt, with the meaning—the Mosaic 
Law. Dr. Hodge, as well as everybody else, admits this. Is 
it probable, then, when he says 4g »éuov (until the Mosaic 
Law) sin was in the world, but sin is not reckoned where véuos 
is not, that he intends anything by the second véuos besides 
what he meant by the first? Or, in other words, does he not 
mean, in both cases alike, the Mosaic Law? It can hardly be 
questioned that the presumption is in favor of this view, and 
that the burden of proof rests on those who maintain the oppo- 
site. If, however, on the other hand, we examine the Apostle’s 
general usage in regard to this word, another passage in this 
same Epistle presents itself to our notice, which resembles the 
one before us so closely as to have some proper influence on 
our determination of the question here. We refer to the last 
clause of the fifteenth verse of the fourth chapter, which reads, 
ob ycg ox ote vouos odd nagéfaorg —that is, where véuog is not, 
transgression, also, is not. Dr. Hodge does not deny this 
close resemblance, but he takes pains to interpret the clause 
in accordance with his view of v. 13. But, in doing so, he is 
compelled to reject, as we have already had occasion to re- 
mark, any distinction between duagria and aegéBaors. If nagéfa- 
ow, in iv. 15, means transgression of positive law, there can be 
no doubt that »4u0v means posvtive law, i. e., the Mosaic Law.* 





* We say, “i. e., the Mosaic Law,” for our own convenience in the argument. 
We believe that, in general, wheu Paul speaks of positive law, he has the 
Mosaic Law in mind, but it is unnecessary to enter upon any defense of this 
view, for it is of no importance in our present discussion. Dr. Hodge, as we 
have seen, is obliged to hold that véuoc means, any law whatever ; and if we show 
that, on the contrary, it means, positive law as distinguished from the law of 
nature, we do all that is essential to our purpose. 
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But we have seen, above, that it is the almost universal opinion 
that zagéfaors does have this meaning. Moreover, the same 
thing may be made clear in another way. The careful reader 
of Paul’s Epistles will observe, that the fourth chapter of 
Romans corresponds, very exactly, with the early part of the 
third chapter of Galatians, and that the passage commencing 
with Rom. iv. 13, answers to that found in Gal. iii. 8-10. In 
both chapters, after the Apostle has stated the argument for 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith, which is drawn from the 
fact that Abraham was justified in this way, he adds, More- 
over, the promise came by faith, and not by the law. In the 
passage in Galatians, however (Gal. iii. 8-10), there can be no 
doubt that the law referred to is the Mosaic Law, for Paul men- 
tions, distinctly, the book containing that law. It follows, 
that he, undoubtedly, intends to speak of the same law in 
Rom. iv. 13—and so, in the whole passage with which iv. 13 is 
connected, and in which this 15th verse is included. Again, 
the whole progress of the Apostle’s argument, which was 
against Judaistic persons, who rested on the Mosaic Law, 
would seem to show that this was the particular law he had 
in mind throughout, and, especially, in this fourth chapter, 
where he is drawing his pruofs from their own Scriptures, the 
Old Testament. The probability, then, would seem to be— 
and here, again, we have the major part of the leading com- 
mentators with us—that vduov, in the latter clause of iv. 15, 
refers to the Mosaic Law. But, with this admission, the 
similarity of the two clauses would afford an argument of no 
inconsiderable weight, that the same word, at the end of v. 138, 
has a similar meaning. Once more, we would remark with 
regard to the word »éuov in v. 13—thongh we do not insist 
greatly upon this point here, since we have not the space at 
command, in which to undertake the proof of our position— 
that the word is not used, with two exceptions, anywhere in 
that portion of the Epistle to the Romans which precedes this 
verse, with any other signification than “the Mosaic Law.” 
These two exceptions are ii. 14, where the Gentiles are spoken 
of as a law unto themselves, and iii. 27, where the words, By 
what law—the law of faith, are found. But in these cases, 
even if they are allowed their full force as exceptions, we 
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think that sich satisfactory explanations may be given, as to 
show that they do not, properly, bear against the general fact. 
If we are correct in this view, the argument becomes almost 
overwhelming in favor of giving the same interpretation to 
the »éuog in v. 13, which we are discussing. But, even with- 
out maintaining this ground respecting the general use of 
rouds in these chapters, enough has been said to show that the 
Princeton view of this word at the end of v. 13 is, by no 
means the only natural one, and, as we are persuaded, by no 
means, the most probable one. And, as already remarked, if 
it is not, then, wit! the failure of their position with regard to 
this word, their position with regard to the reference, in these 
verses, to infants, is also lost.* 

In our discussion of these 13th and 14th verses, thus far, we 
have omitted any notice of the word 44varos, because it seemed 
to us of minor importance when simply contending against the 
Princeton interpretation of the passage, and, also, because it 
did not fall within the direct line of the argument which we 
proposed to offer. But, before passing to our next point, we 
may be allowed, perhaps, to suggest a single thought in regard 
to this word—showing that here, also, that interpretation meets 
with serious difficulty. This word, according to the Princeton 
theologians, means Penal evil ; and it is the fact, that penal 
evil comes upon infants, which constitutes the evidence that 
all men are exposed to punishment on account of Adam’s sin. 
But how are we sure that Paul’s Jewish adversaries, with 
whom he was here arguing, would admit this proposition, that 





* All who have examined this verse carefully are aware that there is no 
necessity of taking véuor in the Princeton sense, in order to give a proper force 
and meaning to the verse; for the verb ¢Adoyécrac may be taken as having 
reference to the consciousness of sin in the man himself (so Calvin, Luther, 
Melancthon, Usteri, J. Miiller, Rothe, Stuart, and numbers of others) or we may 
supply rapiBacw, or say, reckoned as transgression (so Meyer, De Wette, 
Philippi, Alford, and others). In the former case the meaning would be, 
“though men do not impute to themselves sin, where there is no positive re- 
vealed law, yet there was sin in the world before the law, as shown by the fact 
of death. In the latter case, it would mean, though sin is not impated or reckoned 
by God ax transgression where there is no positive revealed law—that is, though 
sin is not reckoned or imputed by God, where there is no positive revealed law, 
as it is, where there is one, yet, &c. 
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penal evil comes upon infants. Supposing they had denied it, 
what would have become of his argument? If Paul’s mere asser- 
tion was enough on this point, why did he waste words in arguing 
at all, and why did he not, rather, say at the ontset, once for 
all, We are treated as sinners on Adam’s account, all of us,— 
you must believe this because 1 say v%? But he did not take 
any such course as this. On the other hand, he entered on an 
argument, as if he felt himself constrained to prove, from facts 
that could not be doubted or gainsaid, the truth of his proposi- 
tion. Now, that penal evil comes or is likely to come upon 
infants is a thing which nobody among Paul’s readers could 
know, independently of his assertion; for it is not stated by 
any one else in the Bible, and is a thing, which, if he did 
state it, was not at all unlikely to be denied by those who 
were opposed to him.* Is not the probability of the case, 


* Dr, Hodge says, indeed, that “the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, or 
that on account of that sin all men are regarded and treated as sinners, was a 
common Jewish doctrine at the time of the Apostle, as well as at a later period. 
He employs the same mode of expression on the subject, which the Jews were 
accustomed to use, They could not have failed, therefore, to understand him as 
meaning to convey by these expressions the ideas usually connected with them, 
And such, if the Apostle wished to be understood, must have been his inten 
tion.” He then refers to the pages of Wetstein, Tholuck, d&c., for passages from 
the Rabbinical writings, and makes a long quotation from Knapp’s “Theological 
Lectures” on the subject. We have not space here to enter into a full examina- 
tion of the Rahbinical passages, but we wish simply to call attention to one or 
two pvints. In the first place, it has been doubted by prominent scholars whe- 
ther the learned Jews did universally hoid the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin; in the second place, if they did, they did not hold the Priaceton 
form of it. They held generally that “ the whole world sinned the same sin with 
Adam,” or, as one of Dr. Hodge’s quoted authorities has it, “ that in the person 
of Adam the whole multitude or mass of his posterity had sinned.” They also held 
that the death, which was occasioned by Adam's sin, was physical death only,— 
ameaning which Dr. Hodge rejects with emphasis, If then Paul, “in case he 
wished to be understood,” must have “ intended to convey by these expressions 
the ideas which the Jews were accustomed to convey,” he certainly could not 
have intended to say any such thing as “ that we are exposed to penal evils on 
account of asin in which we had no participation.” We should not consider the 
opinions of the Rabbis of much importance, in a case where Paul declared his 
own meaning, even if those opinions had been in favor of the Princeton theory. 
But, when the fact becomes apparent that the Jewish Rabbis entertained another 
view, we do not see any occasion for a reference to them in the learned commen- 
tary which is now engaging our attention, 

As Dr. Hodge quotes Knapp as authority for the historical matter in regard 
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therefore, in favor of the supposition that he did not, by 
Oévatos in verse 14, mean penal evil, but physical death sim- 
ply? He could point his readers, with great propriety, in such 
a discussion as this, to the fact that death, in ¢Azs sense, had 
reigned, for everybody, who knew anything at all, knew this 
to be a fact; and no doubter of Paul’s Apostolic authority or 
partisan opposer of his preaching could question the force of 
his argument for a moment. That view of this passage, then, 
which makes the physical death of infants the proof that they 
sinned in Adam, as being one with him, meets no objection 
from the word death. It has only to defend itse:f against the 
difficulties presented in other parts of the sentence. But the 
explanation of Dr. Hodge and his associates is weak at this 
point also, and, by giving this peculiar sense to 44vatog it 
seems to overthrow the very force of the Apostle’s whole 
reasoning. 

It remains only to add, that the large majority of the lead- 
ing commentators of later times* are opposed to the Princeton 





to the Rabbinical writers, and gives his statement much weight because he is op- 
posed to the Princeton doctrine, we think we may be justified in making a brief 
quotation from the same author on another historical point, and giving his state- 
ment, here, also, some authority, although he is at variance with our venerable 
author. When speaking of the origin of this doctrine of the representative or 
federal headship of Adam, as held by Dr. Hodge and his associates, he says—not 
that it was “a common Jewish doctrine at the time of the Apostle”—but that 
it “ was invented by some schoolmen,” and he speaks of it as having been defend- 
ed “even in the eighteenth century,” as if it were remarkable that it had continued 
up to that period, and hardly possible that it could be believed anywhere in the 
nineteenth century. But Knapp’s historical studies may have been confined to 
the time of the Apostle so exclusively, that he is not of much authority as to the 
times of the schoolmen. Without making any farther reference, therefore, to 
these statements of his on this interesting point, we close this note by citing his 
arguments against the doctrine in question. “This theory,” he says, “ cannot be 
correct, because (1) The descendants of Adam never empowered him to be their 
representative, and to act in their name; (2) It cannot be shown from the Bible 
that Adam was informed that the fate of all his posterity was involved iu his own; 
(3) If the transgression of Adam is imputed, by right of covenant, to all his pos- 
terity, then, in justice, all their transgressions should be again imputed to him as 
the guilty cause of all their misery and sin. What a mass of guilt, then, would 
come upon Adam! But of all this, nothing is said in the Scriptures; (4) The im. 
putation of the righteousness of Christ cannot be alleged in support of this theory, 
for this is imputed to men only by their own will and consent.” 

* We allow ourselves to speak here and elsewhere in our discussion, of the more 
modern commentators, because their judgment is worthy of the highest respect 
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view in the essential points of these verses—namely, the one 
respecting the reference to infants only, in the words “ those 
who had not sinned,” &c. (v. 14), and the one respecting the 
force of the words law, sin, and srenagneenenen they are with 
regard to fwagror, of verse 12th. 


III, 


The third main point of inquiry, indicated at the outset of 
our discusion, has reference to the thought of the fifteenth 
verse, as modified and influenced by the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. It is confidently asserted that these verses render the 
Princeton explanation of the whole passage “ almost certain.” 
Even if the statement contained in verse 12th, and the proof 
set forth in verses 13th and 14th, do not show, beyond ques- 
tion, that we are involved in the condemnation of a sin in 
which we had no personal concern, the three verses now before 
us declare it explicitly and with a threefold repetition. Paul 
seems to have had in mind, as it were, those very persons who 
might be disposed to doubt the “simple and natural ” mean- 
ing of his language up to this point, but in order that none 
except the most obstinately blind among them might be left 
to final error, he determined to add, once and again and again, 
his solemn word, /¢ is surely so. It becomes us, therefore, to 
examine, with due attention, these subjoined verses, and to 
see whither they lead us. If Dr. Hodge’s representation is 
correct, it is best to be careful, lest we fight against the truth. 
But the results of our investigation thus far suggest the doubt 
whether he may not be incorrect here also; and, if so, Paul’s 
solemn word has quite a different meaning. Now this three- 
fold statement, on which the force of these verses wholly de- 
pends, is declared to be, in substance, this—for the offense of 
one all are condemned. But the Greek has it in three different 
forms of expression. The first and simplest of these is found 





in these matters relating to the interpretation of the Greek text; and, also, be- 
cause Dr. Hodge seems, in one or two places, to intimate that he is aware of his 
want of agreement with Calvin and others of the Reformers (see page 234 of his 
Commentary). But, if desirable, we might equally well refer to their writings, 
and show that they held to no such views, as those which he defends. 
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in v. 15, in the words, ei twro0d ivdg magantduate of moddol dnéBavoy, 
and is determined, as to its meaning, by the construction of the 
dative, xagantéuet, As Dr. Hodge very properly says, it is “a 
mere exegetical question—what is the meaning of a given 
phrase? Does the dative here express the occasional cause, or 
the ground or reason of the result attributable to the offense 
of one man?” This is the question. Which does it express? 
The venerable Doctor assures us, that we must understand this 
dative as indicating the direct ground or reason, and presents 
us with four arguments as forcing us to this position; which 
four arguments we suppose are the only ones he has in mind, 
since, after so many years of thought, they are the only 
ones he has to mention. They are as follows: 

First ; * No one can pretend to doubt that such may be the 
force and meaning of this dative.” Yes, we answer; and we 
add no one can pretend to doubt, that it may not be, and the 
answer rests on the same universal admission as the argument. 
The case is just this. Here is a passage, introduced in the way 
of explauation of what has been previously said. The passage 
is wholly dependent, for its pecuiiar shade of meaning, on a 
given word. This word is capable of being taken in two 
different senses. What, now, is the proper method of deter- 
mining in which of the two senses it is to be taken? Evident- 
ly, as it seems to us, it is to turn to that preceding context, in 
connection with, and as a moditication of which this passage 
stands; and, when we have ascertained what is the main idea 
there expressed, to interpret the doubtful word accordingly. 
But, if we have been successful in what we have attempted, 
we have, already, shown that the Princeton idea is not found 
in the verses that precede this point. We shall endeavor, also, to 
show the seme thing yet more conclusively, by making it appear 
that quite an opposite idea presents itself in the 18th and 19th 
verses, which are so nearly a repetition of the 12th. The pre- 
sumption, thus, becomes almost overwhelming, from the very 
beginning, that this dative, augarréuen, was not intended by 
Paul tu be understood as Dr. Hodge understands it, but in the 
other sense, which he rejects. And this presumption becomes 
an argument of irresistible force, unless there is something to 
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be found, in the immediately succeeding context, to over- 
balance it and set it aside. } 

We are, thus, brought to Dr. Hodge’s second argument, 
which is that this explanation of this dative is demanded by 
the words that follow. These words—since the 17th verse is 
precisely similar to the 15th in this regard—can only be those 
which are found in the latter half of the 16th verse, and which 
in the Greek, are as follows: 10 mév xglua && évdc xatdxgua, On 
the interpretation of these words, then, the whole question turns, 
so far as vs. 16th and vs. 17th are concerned. But we are as- 
sured, that these words form a clause, “‘ which can hardly be 
forced” into any other sense than the one contended for at 
Princeton. The matter is declared, again, to be one, “ not of 
theory or deduction, but simply of exposition ;”—and the 
question is confidently asked, “* What does the phrase, ‘ a sen- 
tence of condemnation by, or for one offense,’ in this connec- 
tion, mean?” But let us beg the distinguished Professor 
to pause a moment in his progress, until we look at this point 
a little more closely. The phrase, of which he speaks, is, in 
reality, two phrases. “ A sentence of condemnation passing 
upon mankind dy one offense ” may mean one thing; and “a 
sentence of condemnation passing upon mankind for one 
offense” may mean quite another. And the very question be- 
fore us here may be, to decide which of the two phrases Paul 
has actually used. The preposition, in the Greek, is éx, which, 
according to Dr. Hodge himself, “ expresses properly the idea 
of the origin of one thing from another; and is, therefore, 
used to indicate almost any relation in which a cause may 
stand to an effect.” If so, of course we are obliged to ask, in 
any given case, what is the particular relation indicated there, 
and we cannot answer this inquiry without taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances which the case presents. Thus 
in the passage befure us, if we find the phrase, “ A sentence of 
condemnation passes upon mankind é& é»d¢ maganréuatos”*— 
that is, having its origin in one transgression,—we cannot 
determine, at once and absolutely, that this one transgression 





* We assume that this word is the proper one to be supplied here, without any 
discussion, because Dr. Hodge favors this view. 
VOL, XXVII. 38 
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is the immediate and direct cause of the sentence, for the con- 
text may show, conclusively, that it is not so, but only the in- 
direct cause or occasion of it. All that ix necessarily denotes 
is, that one thing is the source from which another springs, or 
that the latter is the result of the former,—it may be more, 
and it may be dess directly, in different cases. We take Dr. 
Hodge here on his own ground, and we say, again, that if, as 
we have attempted to prove, the thought which he finds ex- 
pressed in the twelfth verse is not there, but, on the other 
hand, quite a different one, then that important verse, which 
contains the main proposition of the entire passage, deter- 
mines the meaning of this preposition, also, against him. We 
should ourselves set forth the usage of this preposition in a 
slightly different way, and should say, that, while é* always 
points to the source, it is not everywhere employed in the 
most literal sense, but that certain things are, at times, con- 
ceived of as the immediate origin or cause, which, in reality, 
are not so,—as, for example, Gal. ii. 16, where the phrase 
justified éx niorews is used, though faith is not, in the most 
proper sense, the direct source, but the means of justification, 
and though Paul, almost uniformly and even at another point 
in the same verse, is careful to express the true thought by 
dud mlotews, So, here, we have the same difference of con- 
struction; in vs. 15 and vs. 17, the dative magantéuat, in vs. 
18 and vs. 19, the genitive with 54, both expressing most natu- 
rally, and the latter uniformly and without exception, the 
means, while, in the 16th vs., the apostle substitutes the pre- 
position éx very probably on mere rhetorical grounds. And 
it is no less absurd to claim that 2*« here, must, of necessity, 
express the cause, in the Princeton sense, than it would be, in 
the passage quoted from the Epistle to the Galatians, to main- 
tain that é« alorews must not only be taken in the same strict 
sense, but must also determine the meaning ot dé alorews in 
the same verse, as well as everywhere else in Paul’s writings.* 





* Dr. Hodge refers to the phrase é& tpywy véuov in Gal. ii.16, as an instance 
where “this preposition expresses the ground or reason.” Why is he not kind 
enough toexplain the phrase é« riorewe in the same verse also? The latter phrase, 
being found in connection with did ricrews, would have afforded an admirable 
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To such extravagances do these endeavors to make the 
great Apostle say what he had never, for a moment, the in- 
tention of saying, bring us, in all matters of usage and 
interpretation ; and, on the foundation of such assertions, we 
are informed, that the opposite views are the results of theolog- 
ical theorizing. 

But the proper meaning of this preposition will become 
more clearly manifest, if we compare the parallel clause which 
follows, 10 08 ydguoua ix nolkiv nagantouctow sis Sixaloua, Dr, 
Hodge says, “if this latter clause means that we are pardoned 
for many offenses, the former must mean that we are con- 
demned for one.” But it happens that the latter clause does 
not mean “ that we are pardoned for many offenses.” It means 
quite another thing, and Dr. Hodge has mistaken the very 
idea which it suggests. This verse forms a complete parallel- 
ism,—as complete and as carefully set forth before the eye of 
the reader, as language could possibly make it. If we supply, 
in each clause, some such verb as éyévero, to make the sentence 
complete, we have, in the first, gua as the subject, éyévero as 
the verb, ¢& é»é¢ qualifying éyévero, and &¢ xardxgiua, equivalent 


to a predicate nominative ; and, similarly, in the latter clause, 
zigoue is the subject, ¢yéveto the verb, éx moldy nagantwwitwr the 
phrase qualifying the verb, and éis d:xalwue the predicate. The 
author has, thus, been at much pains to show that ¢ é»¢s is to 





opportunity for comparing the use of the words in this verse of Galatians with 
that in Rom. v, 15-17. It seems unfortunate, therefore, that the Princeton ex- 
positor should have passed over the more important éx, and have mentioned only 
the less important one. But such accidental oversights do occur, sometimes, 
even on the part of the must careful scholars, We suggest that, in his next edi- 
tion, he should devote a few lines to this omitted point; and we also propose an 
inquiry for the author’s consideration—ramely, when we have in a passage two 
prepositions (as did and éx) in the same connection—one of which always de- 
notes the means, and the other denotes (to use his own language) sometimes ‘‘ the 
instrumental” and sometimes “ the efficient cause” —whether we ought to adapt 
the meaning of the one that varies in its signification to that of the one that is 
invariable, or whether we should attempt to change the latter to meet the former / 
An answer to this question might be generally useful to the less advanced schol- 
ars who have occasion to use his Commentary, while, at the same time, it might 
have a particular and special bearing on this verse in the Epistle to the 
Romans, 
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be taken in this way ; and the meaning of the two clauses is, 
accordingly, this—The judgment became, as the result of one 
offense, a condemnatory judgment, and the free gift became, 
as the result of many offenses, a gift of justification.* But 
this is not what Dr. Hodge makes it mean—namely, that we 
are pardoned for many offenses ; but, as the result of many 
offenses, or, which is as nearly the same thing as possible, by 
occasion of many oftenses, God’s free gift became one of justi- 
cation—substantially the same idea which is expressed, in a 
different form and connection, in the 20th verse, “* Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound.” Paul simply states 
the great truth, so dear to his own experience, that the fact of 
our sins being so multiplied that we were utterly beyond all 
possible hope outside of himself, was the very ground of God’s 
devising his plan of justification through faith ;—not the im- 
mediate, direct cause, independent of anything else, but the 
occasion, which his abounding mercy laid hold of to accom- 
plish its own glorious purposes. And so, in the parallel and 
opposite clause, the condemnation of God is not proclaimed as 
coming upon men because of a sin in which they had no per- 
sonal concern, but simply as the result of that sin, with all 
that accompanied and followed it in the race of mankind. 
Accordingly, when Dr. Hodge attempts to make out that the 
whole force of the contrast, as expressed in these clauses, lies 
in the idea that “ Adam brought the condemnation of one 
offense only, while Christ saves us from that of many,” he 
goes entirely outside of the true interpretation of the words; 
and his whole theory with regard to the sixteenth verse be- 
comes untenable, when it is considered in relation to this verse 
itself, as well as in relation to the dative agaatéuet, that pre- 
cedes.t 





* This is the view of the construction and meaning of the clauses, which is held 
now by almost, if not quite, every one of the commentators whose opinions on 
such questions are worthy of highest regard—as, e.g., Meyer, Ewald, De Wette, 
Tholuck, Alford, Van Hengel, éc. 

+ That the explanation of the latter of these two parallel clauses, which we 
have given above, is the true one, is beyond all reasonable doubt. But, even if 
it be not so, Dr, Hodge’s view has no real advantage over that of his adversaries 
in regard to this 16th verse. For, in the first place, with respect to the preposi- 
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Dr. Hodge’s third argument in support of his explanation of 
this dative is, that such an explanation “is demanded by the 





tion, he and they are in precisely the same condition, He confesses that on his 
owninterpretation, the é« in connection with roAAdv rapartoudtor must be taken 
in a different sense from the é« in connection with évéc. The latter clause of 
the verse, he says, means “justification from many offenses,” but the former 
means “ condemnation for—that is, directly on account of—one offense.” But his 
adversaries need do nothing more than this. They may say—and, in order to 
the establishment of their position, they need only to say—that, while the latter 
clause means “justification from many offenses,” the former means “condemna- 
tion indirectly on account of, i. e. by means of, one offense.” Dr. Hodge speaks 
of the difference in his two senses of éx as “only a slight one.” How much less 
slight is the one given by his adversaries? If the one view is within the proper 
limitations of the language, the other must be so likewise ; and the only question 
to be decided is, which of the two views is consistent with the context. In the 
second place, we may turn our attention to the force of the comparison and con- 
trast between Adam and Christ which is contained in this verse, Dr. Hodge re- 
marks here, “ To make Paul say that the offense of Adam was the means of in- 
volving us in a multitude of crimes, from all of which Christ saves us, is to make 
the benefit and the evil exactly tantamount. Here is no contrast and no superi- 
ority.” We respectfully submit that there is a contrast—namely, that of involv- 
ing us in a multitude of crimes and saving us from them—a contrast heaven-wide 
in its extent. But, as for superiority, how does Dr. Hodge know that there is any 
alluded to in the verse? He expressly excludes any such idea from those words 
in vs. 15 and vs. 17, in which, if anywhere, we should look for it—namely, the 
words “much more ”—and, at the very beginning of his note on vs. 15, he says, 
“The attentive reader of this passage will perceive constantly increasing evidence 
that the design of the Apostle is not to show that the blessings procured by 
Chriet are greater than the evils caused by Adam.” As he uses the word passage, 
and speaks of constantly increasing evidence, both which expressions are ill-suited 
to asiugle verse of four lines, the inference would seem almost irresistible that he 
does not refer, in this remark, to the fifteenth verse alone, but to the two fullow- 
ing verses, also, which, together with the fifteenth, make up what may be prop- 
erly called a distinct passage. But if vs. 16 does contain the idea that the bless- 
ings procured by Christ are greater than the evils caused by Adam, while the 
15th and 17th verses do not contain that idea, but the opposite, we do not see 
how the evidence increases very constantly. The author, therefore, is inconsistent 
with himself, and, where the oracle gives two different and opposite responses, we 
do not know why we may not accept either of them as the truth, according to 
the dictates of our own judgment. It certainly cannot be the highest degree of 
theological prejudice, therefore, to say that there is no thought of superiority ex- 
pressed in vs. 16, but that the benefit and the evil are, on the contrary, exactly 
tantamount. And if so, what becomes of Dr. Hodge’s argument drawn from this 
16th verse, and where is the strength of his position es compared with that of 
his adversaries? Or, aguin, supposing there is a superiority hinted at in this 
verse, how does Dr. Hodge know that it is the particular one of which he speaks? 
Until he can prove that this is the only one which can be intended by the words 
of the Apostle, he cannot make apy such assertion independently of a considera 
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whole design and drift of the passage.” “The very point of the 
eomparison,” he says, “is, that as the righteousness of Christ, 
and not our own works, is the ground of our justification, so 
the sin of Adam, antecedently to any sins of our own, is the 
ground of the infliction of certain penal evils. If the latter 
be denied, the very point of the analogy between Christ and 
Adam is destroyed.” But this is assuming the point in dis- 
pute. The extent of the analogy which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, at the time of writing this chapter of his Epistle, can 
only be determined by examining what he has said. If he 
says, in any verse, precisely what the Princeton theologians 





tion of the context ; and this he cannot prove. Another view may equally well 
be taken ;—for, if—while God was dealing with mankind in the line of mere jus- 
tice—the condemnation of Adam followed immediately upon his first offense, 
and, in regard to his posterity, justice not only provided no help or remedy, but 
even suffered them to commence life under a disadvantage which established the 
certainty of their beginning their moral acts with sin, so that condemnation 
came upon all of them likewise, though indirectly, as the result of Adam’s one 
offense,—and if, on the other hand, when dealing with them in the line of grace, 
—God accepted the sacrifice of his Son, and thus, with all the freeness of his 
divine nature, provided a justification for them from all the multitudinous 
offenses of which they had all been guilty—we believe there is no Christian 
heart in the world that could not unite in these joyful and thankful words of the 
Apostle, which (on the supposition now made) speak of the aboundiag superiority 
of the grace over the evil,—and say, with just this thought, “the condemnation 
came as the result of one offense, but the justification is from many offenses— 
how much greater the latter than the former!” 

The result, then, of the investigation of this latter clause of the 16th verse is 
the following :—first, Dr. Hodge has mistaken its true construction and given it 
a wrong interpretation; secondly, even if he has not made this fundamental mis- 
take, he is in no better position than his opponents in respect to his explanation 
of the preposition in the two parallel clauses ; moreover, he cannot insist npon the 
idea of superiority as found at all in this verse; further, he apparently contra- 
dicts himself on this point, saying at one moment, that such an idea is not to be 
discovered, and, at another moment, that it is to be; and finally, if we admit 
that such an idea is contained in the verse, he cannot show that it is the one 
which he undertakes to defend. We have repeated the statements of the sev 
eral points, that they may be before the eye of the reader at a single glance; and 
we say, in conclusion, that, if we have given, in the text above, the true account 
of the clause in question, Dr. Hodge’s argument has not even the shadow of & 
foundation—and, if we have not given the true account, the words, as we have 
shown in this note, are susceptible of another meaning than the une which he as 
signs to them, so that the true meaning must be determined by the context, and, 
consequently, there is no independent force in this verse, as he claims, in favor of 
his interpretation of the whole passage. 
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endeavor to make him say, the question is at once settled. 
But if he does not say this anywhere, the mere fact that he 
presents an analogy between Adam and Christ, which some 
persons might suppose capable of being carried to such an ex- 
tent, does not justify the assertion of any such view as theirs 
as unquestionably its true meaning. I may perfectly well use 
an analogy which wil! hold in several important respects, with- 
out intending to press it to an extreme point where it will not 
hold; and if I do thus use it, I am not to be judged by the 
preconceived notions of some mere literalist, or, perhaps, some 
person of narrowest views, but by the language I have my- 
self employed. In the case before us, the Apostle may, prop- 
erly enough, have represented the universality of the blessings 
which come upon mankind through the sacrifice of Christ, 
provided they on their part exercise faith, by the analogous 
universality of the evil results which have come upon mankind 
through the sin of Adam, as leading to and followed by their 
own sin; and he may have said, with just this thought in 
mind, Christ is the sowrce of our justification, as Adam was of 
our condemnation ; and yet he may not have intended, at all, 
that the precise relation of Christ to the former is, in every 
minutest point, the same with that of Adam to the latter. 
Especially may this be the case, when he takes care, himself, to 
limit his analogy in the very unfolding and development of it. 
Paul does not, indeed, explain to us fully in regard to the ex- 
act connection between Adam’s sin and our sin or our death, 
but he does make it very plain, as we shall have occasion soon 
to show, that he holds no such idea as these extremists press 
into this comparison. Surely if he does so, he ought to be per- 
mitted to explain himself, and to be supposed to know what 
his meaning was as well as his commentators. 

We pass, therefore, to the fourth and final argument for 
the Princeton interpretation of the dative, sagantévan, which 
is presented in the fullowing words: “It is so plainly the 
correct and natural interpretation, that it is freely admitted 
even by the most strenuous opponents of the doctrine which it 
teaches.” Who these persons are, we are not informed, except 
by a somewhat indefinite reference to a number of writers, 
whose opinions on another verse—and not, at all, on this 
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dative—are quoted. But it is worthy of remark, that some of 
these writers, even in the passages quoted from them, take a 
view not altgether like that of Dr. Hodge, and that others are 
persons not regarded anywhere at the present day, except, per- 
haps, at Princeton, as of very high authority.* Let what may, 
however, be made out of these writers, the impression cannot, 
with any justice, be produced that the great majority of 
scholars accord with the Princeton theologians in the explana- 
tion of these verses, any more than in those which precede, for 
the facts cannot be alleged in its support. 

We leave this matter here, and we again respectfully sub- 
mit, that, until the point with regard to this dative can be 
proved by other arguments than those which have as yet been 
presented, the three verses now under consideration do not 
render “ almost certain” that which is supposed by Dr. Hodge 
to be taught in this whole passage. 


IV. 


In connection with the words xareordOycavd wagrwhol, of the 
nineteenth verse, our last main point of inquiry presents 
itself. These words (as Dr. Hodge admits, and as every- 
body must admit) being connected with the 18th verse by 
y4e, give the reason or proof of the statement of that verse. 
They thus serve the purpose of so filling out the 12th verse, 
as to show precisely what the Apostle meant by the phraseology 
there employed. In other words, they set forth how it was 
that Adam’s sin brought about our death, or what was, if we 
may so call it, the intermediate step of the process, or the rea- 
son why the result took place. On this point we need attempt 








* In his remarks on the twelfth verse, Dr. Hodge refers, among the commenta- 
tors who favor his view as giving the simple and natural meaning of the text, to 
Philippi and Dr. Wordsworth, He leaves the impression, at least, on the read- 
er’s mind, that they substantially agree with him—but it is very evident that they 
do not, They both, on the other hand, say that we sinned in Adam, not in a puta 
tative, but an actual sense. They both quote with approval the view of Augus 
tine; and the latter says that, though Augustine was mistaken in regarding é¢’ 9 98 
equivalent to in quo, yet his idea,—‘‘in quo omnes peccaverunt,”— was correct. 
Indeed, Philippi stoutly denies that juaprov of verse 12th can mean any such thing 
as “suffered the penalty of sin.” Such writers as Sturr and Flatt are generally 
held to be only second or third rate commentators; but it is to the opinions of 
these and one or two others of the same order, that our author refers, almost 
exclusively, on these points, 
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no argument, for the venerable Professor and ourselves are 
agreed with regard to it. But what this intermediate step 
or reason is, is the subject of dispute. Dr. Hodge’s view 
is this; that the words signify “ were regarded as sinners ; ” 
and that the two verses, taken together, mean, substantially, 
that “all men are ¢reated as sinners on account of Adam’s sin, 
for the reason that they are regarded as sinners on his account.” 
If this is the true meaning, the controversy on the whole passage 
may, perhaps, be considered as terminated. We maintain, how- 
ever, that the words do not and cannot have this meaning. The 
verb xa@ictmus, Dr. Hedge remarks, “ never, in the New Tes- 
tament, means to make, in the sense of effecting, or causing a 
person or thing to be in its character or nature other than it 
was before. xa@sotévas tive duagtwddy does not mean to make one 
sinful, but to set him down as such, to regard or appoint him 
to be of that class.” ‘ When, therefore the Apostle says that 
the many xateotdbyoav cuagrwhol by the disobedience of Adam, 
it cannot mean, that the many were thereby rendered sinful, 
but that his disobedience was the ground of their being placed 
in the category of sinners. It constituted a good and sufficient 
reason for so regarding and treating them.” He also cites the 
following examples: “Thus, when Christ is said to have been 
‘constituted the Son of Ged,’ he was not made Son, but de- 
clared to be such. ‘ Who constituted thee a ruler or judge?’ 
i.e. Who appointed thee to that office? So, ‘whom his 
Lord made ruler.’” 

In reference to these remarks, we have two suggestions to 
make, in connection with which all that it is necessary to say 
cn this subject may be said. The jirst is, that the statement 
respecting xa@iornus, that it never means “render” in the New 
Testament, is incorrect, and the second, that, if it were cor- 
rect, it would not prove what Dr. Hodge maintains. Kalornus 
is a verb, which is found in the whole New Testament, 
outside of the present verse, twenty times, bnt Paul uses it 
only once. In one of these passages (Acts xvii. 15) it has a 
meaning so peculiar and unconnected with the point now before 
us, that we need not take it into consideration. Of the nineteen 
remaining cases, sixteen refer to appointments to office, and in 
these the verb is to be explained accordingly—this being one 
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of the well-known meanings of this verb. But, in the other 
three cases, it conveys no such idea. These are James iii. 6, 
and iv. 4, and 2 Peter, i. 8. The words in 2 Peter, i. 8, are 
those which follow the exhortation of the Apostle to his read- 
ers to add to their faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, to know- 
ledge temperance, etc., and give the reason for the exhortation 
—for if these things be in you, and abound, they xa@lorjow 
you not barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The question to be determined is, What these 
virtues are here declared to do for the Christian? Do they 
“appoint” him to be not barren nor unfruitful; or do they 
“set him down” in that position, in any other sense than that 
of rendering or making him what these words indicate? Do 
they not, in other words, “cause him to be in his character 
what he was not before,” and would not be if he did not pos- 
sess them? We are aware that some writers have denied 
this interpretation of the verb, even in this case, and have 
said that it means “ cause you to appear as such.* But such 
is not the view of the scholars who are most prominent for 
their knowledge of the Greek language; and one of the best 
German commentators remarks, in opposition to it, that this, 
in the first place, is a signification which the verb never has 
either in the classics or the New Testament, and, in the second 
place, it requires sls to be taken in the simple sense of e9/, 
and thus loses sight of the object or end in view, which és 
always suggests, even in those looser uses of it where it may 
be translated by the words “ with reference to.” But, even if 
we do not insist upon this apparently correct remark, the verse 
which immediately follows (viz. 2 Peter i. 9) seems to show 
that the author had no such idea, for, in eetting forth the con- 
dition of the one who does not thus cultivate the virtues 
named, he says, “ But he that lacketh these things is (¢or/)—not 
appears but is—blind, shortsighted, and forgetful of the fact 
of the purification of his old sins.” And then he goes on (vs. 





* These writers, it will be observed, understand the verb as meaning—to cause 
one to appear as having what he actually has or as being what be actually is; 
and, thus, they differ from the view which we maintain only on the question 
whether this verb means to make or render, and not on the question whether the 
person actually has or has not the thing spoken of. 
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10), “ Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure; for if ye do these things, ye 
shall never fall,”—not simply appear as persons who do not fall, 
but actwally shall never fall. When we thus consider the 
peculiarities of the 8th verse itself and the statements of the 
9th and 10th verses, which seem almost mere repetitions of it 
in a negative and positive form, and in which the author uses 
unmistakable language ;—and when we, also, consider the 
fact, that this is a well known signification of the verb in the 
Attic Greek, as every lexicographer and every writer on the 
subject admits, how can we doubt that the Apostle Peter 
meant to say, These virtues, if you possess them in large 
measure, will render or make you not barren, nor unfruitfal ? 
In James iv. 4, we have the form xa@ioratas, The verse reads “ Ye 
adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that the friendship of 
the world is (gory) enmity with God? Whosoever therefore will 
be a friend of the world is (*a6/orutus) the enemy of God.” Does 
sabiotacas, in this verse, mean constituted in the sense of made to 
appear as the enemy of God—or does it mean constituted 
in the sense of made? The writer seems to make his mean- 
ing reasonably plain. On the ground of his declaration, that 
the friendship of the world is enmity with God, he predicates 
the statement, that any person who is minded to be a friend 
of the world, is placed in the condition of an enemy of God— 
that is, not he is made to appear so, but he is constituted or 
rendered, by this very fact,such an enemy ; or, in other words, 
he, ipso facto, becomes 80. The other passage (James iii. 6) 
we will not pause to examine. It will be sufficient to say, 
that not only Dr. Robinson, but Schirlitz, Schleusner, and 
Wahl give the word the same meaning, essentially, in this 
verse also. Wahl, whose authority Dr. Hodge seems to quote 
with much willingness elsewhere, says of xa#orjue in James 
iii. 6 and iv, 4, that it is “fere idem quod siut sed fortius,” and in 
2 Peter i. 8 (and, indeed, in the passage in Romans now be- 
fore us), it has the signification “reddere aliquem aliquid—Je- 
manden zu etwas machen.” That the great majority of the 
authorities of most weight give this sense to the verb, in one or 
more passages in the New Testament, is beyond all doubt; and 
We are content to leave this point between ourselves and Dr. 
Hodge in this position. 
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But it surely is a pretty bold assumption, even if the word 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament in this sense, to 
maintain that Paul does not so use it here in Romans y, 19, 
For what are the facts? In all the other passages but three, 
it is, plainly, employed in connection with official appoint- 
ments, and the meaning of the verb is defined by the connee- 
tion in which it stands; in Paul’s own writings, it is found 
only once (Titus i. 8) where it is employed for the same pur- 
pose, and we have no reason, therefore, to know, or to suppose, 
that he was unacquainted with other significations, which it might 
have under other circumstances ; and, finally, it is pertectly 
clear that, in other Greek writings outside of the New Testa- 
ment, and even in the Apocrypha, it is frequently used in the 
sense of which we have spoken. What evidence is there, 
then, that Pan) may not, in a passage where he had no ref- 
erence to official appointments.—and where any classical Greek 
writer might, in full accordance with the customs of the 
people, use the verb with such a purpose,—have employed this 
verb to convey the idea of “ rendering ” or “ making” or “ be- 
coming,” instead of being limited to the one meaning of “ ap- 
pointing.” or any other meaning founded immediately upon 
that single one ?* 

But even if the verb does not mean “render” or “ become,” 
—if it does not, anywhere in the New Testament, have the 
signification of making, in the sense of “ effecting, or causing 
a person or thing to be in its character or nature other than 
it was before ”—still it does not convey any such idea as Dr. 
Hodge is obliged to claim for it here. The meaning which he 





* Dr. Hodge limits himself and his readers to the New Testament, when he is 
endeavoring to establish a certain meaning for this verb in the 19th verse, but 
in the corresponding passage (mdvre¢ fyuaprov) in the twelfth verse, where the 
New Testament usage will not justify his interpretation, he goes on a search 
through the Septuagint, and, when he finds two solitary and doubtful passages 
in support of his view, he parades them before his readers as conclusive evidence 
of its correctness, It is said to be a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
If the worthy Doctor goes beyond the New Testament in vs. 12th, let him allow 
us to go beyond it in vs. 19th. If he limits himself to the New Testament in v8, 
19th. let hin» follow the same course in ve. 12th. But the Princeton theologians 
do not fetter themselves in this way, for fear, we suppose, that they may be in- 
fected with the liberalism of New England. 
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gives, is “to regard ”—they were regarded as sinners ; that is 
independently of any sin of their own, or any participation in 
Adam’s sin, or, in other words “ antecedently to ” being sinners, 
they are regarded as such, because of the sin of their first an- 
cestor. They are regarded as sinners, then, without being so 
—before they are so—when they are not so. Unless this be 
the meaning of the word, the whole Princeton theory falls to 
the ground, so far as this verse is concerned. But where do 
we find any such idea as this, connected with this verb, in the 
New Testament, or anywhere else? Let us take the examples 
to which we are referred in the Commentary, and which have 
been already quoted :—‘t Who constituted thee a ruler ora 
judge,” and “ Whom his lord made ruler.” Did the man who 
spoke to Moses simply mean to say, Who regarded thee as a 
ruler or a judge over us? Or did the lord of the mansion, of 
whom Jesus speaks as making his faithful servant ruler over 
his household, reward that servant’s faithfulness by merely re- 
garding him as such, while he was not, by any means, ruler at 
all? Or, to refer to Paul's own case, did he, in saying to his 
associate and helper, Titus, that he had left him in Crete to 
appoint elders in every city, mean that he had left him there 
for the purpose of regarding certain persons as elders, inde- 
pendently of and “ antecedcntly to” their being such? The 
American people, in an unguarded moment, a few years ago, 
appointed Andrew Johnson to the office of Vice President of 
the United States; by means of which appointment he, after- 
wards, became the Chief Magistrate of the nation. Did they 
simply conclude to regard him as Vice President, so that some 
other action on their part was necessary to make him Vice 
President? No, they actually made him to be that which they 
appointed him to be—would that it had been otherwise! 
They did not, indeed, “cause him to be, in his character or 
nature, other than he was before,” for no human power, prob- 
ably, could do this. But they did, in a very important sense, 
—and every appointment does the same thing,—make him 
different from what he had been; that is, they changed his 
condition just so far as the possibilities of the case allowed. 
Where, however, the circumstances and possibilities are not 
limited, as they are in this matter of official appointments, i. é., 
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where character is spoken of, the idea of “making” is equally 
eatended beyond its limited meaning. A man cannot be mads 
or constituted a sinner without being one, any more than a 
man can be appointed Vice President without becoming Vice 
President ;—and the verb xadiotnus indicates, in each case, 
all the change that is possible. Dr. Hodge introduces the 
phrase, “‘ Christ was constituted Son of God,” among his ex- 
amples from the New Testament, to show that this verb means 
something else than make. Why,—instead of citing this 
passage, where the verb in question is not to be found at all,— 
did he not point us to 2 Peter 1. 8, and explain to us how his 
theory applies there? That Apostle may possibly have intended 
to say to his brethren, that if the virtues of the Christian life 
abounded in their hearts, they would cause them to appear be- 
fore the world as (what they actually would be) not barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus. But, surely, 
there is no disputing the fact that he did not mean to say, 
that these virtues would cause them to appear not barren nor 
unfruitful, independently of and “ antecedently to”’ their being 
so—to appear not unfruitful, when they really were unfruit- 
Jul. Nor did James mean to tell his readers that the man 
who cultivated the friendship of the world, which he had just 
declared to be enmity with God, would appear to be God’s 
enemy, or would be regarded as God’s enemy, while, in reality, 
he had not yet become 80 in his own heart. The Christian 
Scriptures and the Apostles of the Lord do not discourse in 
this way, contradicting their own language and the very truths 
of the whole Divine teaching. If this is what the Princeton 
doctrine depends on, it has a sorry foundation indeed. Dr. 
Hodge must have looked after “the philological and exegeti- 
cal” grounds of his interpretation pretty sharply, before he 
was able thus to discover what was not to be seen, and we can- 
not account for what he says, except by supposing that he de- 
ceives himself by his own language. “Kalioravxe teva duagtwhdr,” 
he says, “does not mean to make one sinful, but to set him 
down as such, to regard or appoint him to be of that class.” 
To appoint and to regard are, certainly, not the same idea, as 
we have already seen, but the venerable Professor seems, in 
the first place, to take hold of the fact that “to set a man 
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down” in a position may, sometimes, convey the idea of ap- 
pointing him to it,—and, in the second place, of the fact that 
in our English idiom, the phrase “to set a man down” 
as something,—a thief, for example,—may mean “ to regard” 
him as such, and that, too, even when he is not a thief at all, 
but an honest man ;—and then (on the principle, we suppose, 
that things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another) he suddenly comes to the conclusion that to appoint 
and to regard are equivalent words. We would, respectfully, 
call his attention to the fact, however, that the phrase éo set 
down has two entirely different senses “in the two cases ; and 
we would, also, remind him that it isin the former of these 
senses that the Greeks so frequently used the verb xadloryus, 
and not in the datter.* 

Not only, however, is the worthy Professor at variance with 
all true views in regard to this verb, he is, also, at variance 
with himself. In his remarks upon the phrase “Sin entered 
into the world,” at the beginning of the twelfth verse, he says, 
that it * means ‘men became sinners’ or, as the Apostle ex- 
presses it in the nineteenth verse, ‘they were constituted sin- 
ners ;’” and he there explainssin as signifying “ actual sin, de- 
pravity and exposure to condemnation,” thus throwing his 
peculiar meaning, as we have already seen, into this word sin. 
The words “ were constituted,” then, are simply equivalent, 
according to what he says in that place, to the word * became ” 





* We suppose the Princeton writers are easily led into such inaccuracies in 
the use of words by their habitual mode of speaking of those who differ from 
them in opinion. The long continued and often repeated remark of theire— 
which has been used to frighten their followers away from all sympathy with 
more liberal theology—*“ Dr. Taylor and the New Haven divines of his times were 
Pelagians,” means simply, They were regarded as Pelagians by the Princeton 
Writers “ independently of and antecedently to” their being so—although they were 
not so, And so—as they find themselves able to use such an expressivn with 
such @ meaning, aud to produce much more impression both on their own minds 
and on those of their pupils by using it, than they could produce, by merely 
saying,“ We regard Dr. Taylor us having been a Pelagian though he was not so,” 
—they come to the conclusion that Paul might adopt a similar course in uttering 
the great truths of the Divine revelation, But Paul and his fellow Apostles had 
been taught in a different way, and they knew that one of the most important of 
all things for them, as instructors of the world, was to use words in their proper 
aignification, 
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that is, they are taken in their true sense, and not as if they 
meant, simply, “ were regarded.” But if, on one page of his 
Commentary, when discussing the first of the verses of this 
celebrated passage, he quotes this phrase and puts his peculiar 
idea into the nown, leaving the verb in its proper signification, 
—we may well ask, how does he find himself able, on another 
page, when discussing this same phrase in connection with the 
last of these verses, to leave the noun to its regular meaning 
and change the verd to suit his singular theory? Rules of in- 
terpretation cannot, by any means, be supposed to twist them- 
selves into every shape, after this fashion, and, thus, become 
adapted to the demands of each new emergency in which 
a commentator may happen to find himself. If they have any 
authority at all, they must continue in force over so brief a 
space as seven verses of the same chapter. We may, therefore, 
properly appeal for the justice of our statements respecting 
this verb xaGiormu: to Dr. Hodge himself. 

But after this discoursing about the verb—which is an addi- 
tion to his earlier book, and seems to be the fruit of his lin- 
guistic study during the past thirty years*—he returns to 
what he had formerly said, and informs us that this expression 
“ were made sinners” may, in accordance with a Scriptural usage, 
be explained (not now, indeed, in a proper sense, but) in a 
figurative way, as equivalent to were regarded and treated as 
sinners. He refers to 2 Cor. v. 21, where Christ is said to be 





* We cannot help thinking that all unprejudiced readers of the recent edition 
will agree in the opinion that, so far as the success of Princeton theology is con- 
cerned, Dr. Hodge might better have remained in his old line. While he made 
no attempt in the way of justifying his interpretation, by appeals to the usages 
of the language, he was comparatively safe, for most of his followers would 
willingly receive his announcements of doctrine, without questioning their ortho- 
doxy or their foundation in Scriptural truth. But there is always danger in in- 
viting the reader or pupil to enter a region where the great law is that every 
man should investigate for himself—and the region of linguistie study is eminent- 
ly of this character. The old garment of Princeton dogmatics is almost worn 
out, it is true, and we do not wonder that one who thioks himself compelled 
still to wear it should wish to have it somewhat repaired. The feeling is not 
an unnatural one. But the new piece, which Dr. Hodge trys’to sew into it, only 
makes the rent worse than before—and the only reasonable, as well as Biblical, 
way is throw what cannot be mended wholly aside. 
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made sin, and we are spoken of as being made the righteous- 
ness of Godin him. This particular verse may be open to 
considerable debate as to its precise meaning ; as, for example, 
many have regarded sin as meaning an offering for sin, which 
would remove it altogether from the analogies of the present 
case. But, allowing all that may be claimed for it by Dr. 
Hodge, let us inquire how many such passages there are in 
the New Testament? As connected with the word sin or 
guilt, there are only two at the utmost—namely, the one just 
referred to and the one found in Gal. ii. 13, where Christ is 
said to have become a curse for us. If this latter verse be 
considered as expressing a similar idea to the former, and both 
be interpreted in the Princeton way, these two are all he 
has to present. But, in the first place, two such cases, among 
all the writings of all the Apostles, do not weigh very greatly 
against the presumption which lies in favor of a literal mean- 
ing; secondly, in neither of these cases is the verb now under 
consideration used; and thirdly, they both have reference to 
Christ, who consented to offer himself a sacrifice for our sins, 
and not to men in their relation to Adam. The other pas- 
sages which have no reference to sin, but which may possibly 
be explained in a similar figurative way, are only two or three 
in number, if, indeed, they are more than a single one. What 
is the usage, then, of the New Testament writers? With re- 
spect to mankind and sin, it is absolutely universal against 
Dr. Hodge and his fellow theologians. There is no such idea 
as he professes to discover here to be found anywhere from 
Matthew to Revelation, in connection with this verb or any 
other which corresponds to the English word made. And 
even if we take into the account the few passages which refer 
to Christ, or something else besides sin, they are so insignificant 
in number and so open to discussion, as to have no appreciable 
bearing on the question in hand. It is little short of absurd, 
then, to pretend that “the simple and natural meaning” of 
the verb in this 19th verse, is that figurative one which we 
have to search for, as with a candle, in order to find it any- 
where. 


VOL. XXVII. 89 
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It is said, however, that if such a use is found anywhere 
in any single passage, in the New Testament, it is demanded 
here by the antithesis between the two clauses of the verse, 
To be made righteous must mean “ to be regarded and treated 
as righteous,” Dr. Hodge asserts, and to be made sinners must, 
likewise, mean “ to be regarded and treated as sinners.” But we 
deny, that “to be made righteous ” strictly means “ to be regard- 
ed and treated as righteous.” The phrase here used may, per- 
hap: be regarded as referring to a future time when the per- 
sons spoken of shall be made actually righteous or holy, in 
which case the antithesis evidently makes no such demands as 
Dr. Hodge discovers. Or, if this be denied, it refers to these 
persons as being made righteous in the peculiar sense of other 
passages in Paul’s writings, that is, righteous by faith. If now 
it be said that persons who are righteous by faith are simply 
regarded and treated as righteous, be itso; but that does 
not establish the Princeton view. Suppose we substitute for 
the word dixaw: “righteous by faith,” the words justified 
persons. Then the passage will read, As by one man’s disobe- 
dience the many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall the many be made justified persons. Is not this a 
pertectly legitimate and proper sentence? And if the Apostle 
had expressed it in this way, would anybody have supposed 
either that *ateoré6yjoar, in either part of the sentence, must 
be taken to mean were regarded, or, if that could not be done, 
that duagrwdoi must have the peculiar signification of sinners 
in a legal or forensic sense? Of course not. But the mere 
presence of dixatos instead of “ justified persons” introduces no 
new and difficult element into the verse; for every candid 
scholar must see, at once, that the Apostle uses dixaw in 
two senses, in different places, but that he never uses éuagrwhol 
in more than one sense. Itis perfectly reasonable and perfect- 
ly simple, therefore, if, in drawing out his analogy, he uses 
duagrwhot as he always does, while he limits dixaws to one 
of its two meanings. And the way to explain duagrwhol is 
not by trying to force into it an impossible idea derived from 
dixaor, but to give it that signification which was the only 
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one that Paul or the Greek writers ever knew; and then in- 
terpret dixaoe by the demands of the context.* 

The endeavor of Dr. Hodge, then, to make these words of 
the 19th verse, by a figurative usage, convey the idea which 
he throws into them is as vain as is his attempt to show that 
the verb xafiormus can be made to have the signification 
claimed for it. The phrase means were rendered or made sin- 
ners, or became sinners, and nothing else.t But if this is its 
meaning, the whole question in dispute, in regard to the entire 
passage, is settled. Dr. Hodge himself admits that this verse 








* The analogy between Adam and Christ is pressed by the Princeton writers 
in this verse, as it is in vs. 16, to the utmost possible limit. But, in thus pressing 
it, they are wise beyond what is written. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
the extent of the analogy is to be determined only by what Paw says, and not 
by what Dr. Hodge and his associates think he ought to have said. As has been 
already remarked in connection with the 16th verse, it is very evident that the 
Apostle could have used the analogy with propriety as bearing on the universal 
relation of Adam and Christ to mankind, without intending to carry it into some 
minute points in which it would not hold, If he could not, what are we to do with 
large numbers of the Parables of our Lord; and, indeed, what are we to do with 
analogical reasoning in general, for there are few analogies which are perfect in 
every point. Indeed this whole passage, vs. 12-19, is but an example in con- 
firmation of what we say, for the Apostle represents that Adam is a type or 
figure of Christ (vs.14), but nota perfect one (vs. 15). But if he coud have thus 
employed the analogy, we are obliged to ask of Paul himself whether he did 
thus use it—and we find, in this 19th verse, that he tells us, in the most distinet 
manner, by the use of this phrase xareord0qoay duaprwAoi that the analogy is not 
complete, 

But not only may we say this respecting the analogy which is here used; we 
may add another point which is worthy of notice. Paul does not present us 
here with a mere comparison between Adam and Christ, but also with a contrast. 
So far from any necessity, therefore, of making the two cases precisely alike in 
every particular, the force of the passage is greatly increased by the very differ- 
ence against which Dr. Hodge contends. The riches of the Divine goodness and 
the glory of the plan of redemption are made more conspicuous, if—while death 
comes upon men as the result of Adam's sin, yet only as they merit it by reason 
of their own sins,—justification, on the other hand, comes to them as the result 
of Christ’s sacrifice, without any merit of it on their part. 

+ We give the translation here with the strict sense of the aorist tense, because 
Dr. Hodge insists upon this sense, aud because the question immediately before 
us is simply as to the proper meaning of the verb, and not as to the use of the 
tense. Whether the aorist may not here be equivalent to a perfect or present 
(see Dr. Hodge’s explanation of Romans iii. 23, already referred to), is a point 
on which we offer no opinion in the present discussion. 
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gives the reason for the statement of the 18th verse—that is, 
the reason why condemnation came upon all men as the result 
of Adam’ssin. What is this reason, as we have now deter- 
mined it? It is not that, on account of his disobedience, 
they were regarded as sinners, but that, by means of his 
disobedience, they were actually made or became sinners, 
This is Paul’s own statement of the case, and here is his own 
explanation, presented in the most careful manner, as to what 
his meaning was. Moreover, Dr. Hodge admits that this 
phrase is equivalent to the words évres juagroy of the 
twelfth verse, and, thus, that those words express the same 
reason for the great fact that death passed upon all men by 
means of one man’s sin. Whatever this phrase, xateoré6yoay 
duagrwloi signifies, therefore, that is the Pauline teaching in 
regard to this whole subject; and if the Princeton notion is 
not found in these words—as we have seen that it is not—ét 
cannot be found anywhere. It would seem impossible after 
the decision of this point by examining the universal usage 
of the language, both as to the noun and the verb, for this 
writer and his associates to hold up their explanation as the 
only simple and natural one. And yet we are solemnly in- 
formed that the great thought, which they think they have 
discovered in the twelfth verse, is presented here “in such a 
form as seems to set at defiance all efforts at misunderstanding 
or misinterpretation.” Paul, certainly, did everything he 
could, we may say on the other hand, “ to set at defiance” 
such theologians as these, by endeavoring to say just what he 
meant to say, but they have proved altogether too much for 
him, for, while he can speak no longer in defense of himself, 
they can comment and theologize upon his words beyond all 
limits. 

It remains only to add, in closing the consideration of these 
final verses, what we have stated at every successive step—that 
the commentators of the most eminent class who are with Dr. 
Hodge altogether are scarcely to be found, and those who are 
with him partially are few in numbers, compared with those 
who oppose his views. It is clear, therefore, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubting, when the tacts of the case are fairly consid- 
ered, that his interpretation of the several phrases of this pas- 
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sage is not “admitted with scarcely an exception ”—whether 
the exceptions be viewed in relation to the phrases themselves, 
or the writers who have investigated their meaning. But— 
quite the opposite of this—it is especially worthy of notice that, 
with the rapid progress of Greek learning within the present 
century, the great body of scholars have been turning against 
these views more and more decidedly on “exegetical and 
philological grounds,” until there is left hardly a single person, 
outside of a certain school of theological opinion, who thinks 
of holding them. Nay, even Dr. Hodge himself’ has not 
escaped the universal influence, as we have seen, for he now 
feels himself called upon to correct his old translations, at times, 
or to attempt to justify his former explanations by linguistic 
and grammatical arguments. Unreliable as these arguments 
have been shown to be, they prove, at least, that he feels the 
necessity which is laid upon him, and they unite with what all 
unbiassed minds are doing to give promise of the future. The 
signs of the times are truly favorable. This old system of in- 
terpreting the Bible under the influence of doctrinal theories, 
we may well believe, must pass away everywhere, at no very 
distant period, as the simple truth becomes more and more 
evident to mankind ; and though it will, doubtless, linger long- 
est just where it has found its abiding-place until now, yet, at 
last, the light must penetrate, it would seem, to those who are 
most unaccustomed to turn their eyes towards its brightness. 
And when another generation has passed, we shall look, with 
something of confidence, for clearer and more reasonable ex: 
planations of Paul’s writings even from the Princeton School ; 
while this venerable author, who still sees through a glass so 
very darkly, will then harmonize in all his views with those 
whom he has so long been opposing, for he will then have seen 
the great Apostle himself. 
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Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Laner’s ComMENTARY ON THE New Testament. Voz. VL, 
Epistixes To THE CORINTHIANS; AND Vo. VIII., Episties To Tue 
THESSALONIANS, To TimoTuy, Trrus, AND PHILEMON, AND TO THE 
Hesrews.—Within the last three months two new volumes of 
this large Commentary have been published; one of them con- 
taining the Epistles to the Corinthians, translated by Dr. D. W, 
Poor, of Newark, N. J., and Dr. C. P. Wing, of Carlisle, Pa. ; and 
the other containing all the Epistles from those to the Thessa- 
lonians to that to the Hebrews, translated by the late Dr. Lillie, 
Drs. Washburn and Harwood, Profs. Day and Hackett, and Dr. 
Kendrick. Of the Commentary in general we have expressed our 
views already, in connection with the parts of it which have been 
previously issued. Its greatest value to the American public is 
owing to the fact that comparatively little has yet been done 
among us to prepare anything better. Indeed, in some portions 
of the New Testament, this work furnishes almost the only thing 
we have, which will at all meet the wants of our ministers and 
students; and in respect to these portions, it may be said to be 
almost essential at present, to every one who wishes to have his 
library supplied with Commentaries in English. Most of our 
American clergymen are toe limited in their means to purchase 80 
large a work, as the whole of this of Lange will make, while, at 
the same time, they procure a good selection of other books in the 
same department. And it is, doubtless, better in books as in 
other matters, to make one’s investments in different lines, and 
not all in the work of one man, Churches, however, which have 
a pastor’s library—as all churches ought to have—would benefit 
themselves as well as show a kindness to those who preach 
to them, by placing all these volumes on the shelves of those 
libraries. In regard to the volumes now before us, Dr. Schaff, 
who is the leading manager of the translation, and who sustains 
about as much relation to the English as Dr. Lange does to the 
German work, commends to the reader’s notice the fact, that they 
are prepared by writers of seven different denominations of 
Christians. We are not sure that this fact adds very much either 
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to the reliableness of the views presented, or the worth of the 
annotations. Judging from the attempts in the way of news- 
papers and other publications, or even of institutions, which are 
established on this plan of being in the highest degree evan- 
gelical, by gathering in the views of all sections—each respecting 
the other too much to advance anything controversial—we are 
not much disposed to believe that a very noble Christian develop- 
ment will be the result. But in a Commentary which is mainly 
a translation, of course, the injury arising from this source cannot 
be as great as in any independent work. We do not believe 
Lange’s book is improved very much by giving the preparation 
and revision of it to members of a dozen different churches, or 
that it would be materially less valuable if Dr. Schaff had done it 
all himself. As it was, however, too gigantic a work for one man, 
and so the book will doubtless recommend itself to the sectarian 
spirit of different denominations, because they are represented in 
it, more than it would have done otherwise, we think the chief 
translator has probably taken a wise course. Certainly it is a 
course which we would not seriously condemn,—we only doubt 
whether it is properly a subject of special commendation. 

These gentlemen, who have had charge of the translation of 
these Epistles, have done their portion of the work equally well 
with those who have gone before them in the earlier volumes. 
Weare glad to see among them the names of Dr. Harwood, who 
takes so prominent a position among the scholars of the Episco- 
pal Church, and Prof. Day, who has long been so well known in 
the department of Biblical learning, both of them residents of 
New Haven. Their names and those of their associates, Prof. 
Hackett and Dr. Kendrick, not to speak of the others, will be 
enough to assure the public that all has been done, which could 
be, to reproduce the German work, and to add to it whatever of 
value the necessary limitations of the plan would allow. As we 
have said in former notices of the book, Lange’s original Commen- 
tary is not, and does not claim to be, a work of the highest order 
of scholarship, and it can hardly be made so by any one who 
merely calls himself a translator. But it is adapted to meet the 
wants of many persons—clergymen and others. The exegetical 
portion of it is reasonably good. The homiletical part may be use- 
ful, if properly used. The doctrinal part is equal to the same portion 
of most other similar works, but, of course, doctrines can only be 
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presented in full, and as they need to be, in thorough and ex. 
tended doctrinal treatises. 


Barnum’s ComPrRevENsSIVE Dicrionary OF THE Bisie. Parts 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21.—These parts of this work, received since 
our last number was published, carry it as far.as the word Shechem, 
under the letterS. In commending the book again to our readers, 
we can only point them to our more extended notice of it in our Jan- 
uary number, and say that the more they examine Mr. Barnum’s 
Dictionary, the more, we are sure, they will be convinced that it 
is the best of all the abridgments which have been made of Dr. 
Smith’s work. 


KEPRESENTATIONS OF THE LiFE oF JEsus.*—This volume com- 
prises four discourses by Dr. Uhlhorn, Court Preacher at Hanover, 
on that most momentous and interesting theme, the Life of Jesus, 
The topics are the Life of Jesus by Renan, “the Character of 
Jesus Portrayed,” by Schenkel; “A New Life of Jesus,” by 
Strauss, the Gospels and the Miracles. The propositions of the skep- 
tical critics are analyzed by the author in a fair, perspicuous man- 
ner, and are met by reasoning which is pertinent and conclusive, 
at the same time that it is level to she comprehension of the 
generality of readers. We know not where to look, within the 
same compass, for so good a statement and refutation of the forms 
of unbelief which are now in vogue. The book has the great 
merit of being intelligible and popular, without being superficial. 
The translator, Rev. Charles E. Grinnell, of Lowell, Mass., has 
performed his task with excellent skill and judgment. He has 
rendered his author into flowing, readable English ; and the ad- 
ditional references which he has added to the text enhance the use- 
fulness of the work to American readers. Mr. Grinnell has done 
a valuable service to the cause of Christian learning and Gospel 
truth, by making these timely discourses accessible to the public. 


Discusstons 1n TuEoLocy.t—Dr. Skinner’s “ Discussions in 
Theology” we are glad to see has reached a second edition. They 





* The Modern Representations of the Life of Jesus. Four Discourses deliver- 
ed before the Evangelical Union at Hanover, Germany, by Dr. Grruarp 
Ustaory, First Preacher to the Court. Translated from the third German Edi- 
tion. By Cuartes E. Gainvett. Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 1868. pp. 164. 

+ Discussions in Theology. By Tuomas H. Sxinner, Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 1868, 
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are all able and the re-isssue of them at the present moment is of 
happy augury. We are glad to see that while the eminent and 
yenerable author is not unwilling to be received back to that re- 
united church from which he was so unreasonably constrained to 
withdraw, he has not abandoned the positions for which with so 
many saintly men he was denounced as semi-pelagian. Two of the 
Essays, we observe are on “the Nature of the Atonement.” One 
js entitled “Impotence of Will: Will-not a real cannot.” Among 
“the Fragments of thought” there are two suggestive topics en- 
titled “Sin” and “the Reign of Sin,” in which there is food for 
rumination at Princeton, as formerly there would Mave been 
ground for denunciation. The Articles on “Theory of Prepara- 
tion for preaching” and “ Delivery in Preaching ” are admirable. 


Proressor Mavricr’s Universtry Srrmons.*—The Reverend 
now Professor F. D. Maurice, never fails to write with interest, 
and in these sermons he is in his happiest vein. Abounding in 
Christian feeling and in rich and felicitous illustration, he has done 
ample justice to his theme, in these four sermons on The Hope of 
the Missionary ; the Hope of the Patriot ; the Hope of the Church- 


man; and the Hope of the Man. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tarne’s Irary.—Rome anp Naptes.{—Mr. Durand has done 
4 good service to English readers by his translation of the first 
volume of M. Taine’s “ Voyage en Italie,’—“ Rome and Naples,” 
and we congratulate both him and the public that its favorable 
reception has encouraged him to follow it so rapidly by the con- 
cluding volame—* Florence and Venice,”—and by other works 
of the same author on various subjects connected with Art. We 
shall hope, in time, to welcome, also, a translation of the valua- 
ble History of English Literature, by which M. Taine is already 
well known to many readers. In the volume before us, the trans- 
lator has followed the original very closely,—so literally, indeed, 





* The Ground and object of Hope for Mankind. Four sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge in November, 1867. By the Rev. F. D. Mavnice, 
M. A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, &e., &c, Boston: William V. Spencer. 
1868. 

t Italy.— Rome and Naples.—From the French of Hea: Laine, By Joux 
Duran, New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 8vo., pp. 356. 
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as not to be altogether free from occasional idiomatic peculiari- 
ties. But the style of this author suffers less diminution of 
spirit and energy from translation into English than that of most 
French writers. We venture to say that few more striking and 
original sketches of travel have been given to the public than this, 
whether we consider the vividness and picturesqueness of its 
style, its historic appreciation of ancient art, or its keen critical 
analysis of the great Italian masters and their world-renowned 
works. It would be strange if a nature so intensely dogmatic 
as that of our author did not pass many criticisms and judgments 
which may strike other minds as erroneous or, at least, doubtful, 
This is ~ aie inevitable in the region of art-criticism, where s0 
much depends upon the individuality of the observer, and his range 
both of knowledge and feeling. But we think all art-students 
must admit the general correctness of his estimate of the most 
famous names in Italian art. The critical study of pictures was 
the main object of M. Taine’s travels, as a preparation for a pro- 
fessorial chair in the School of the Fine Arts in Paris. But in his 
book he treats us, by the way, to much that is striking and admi- 
rable in his description of the Italian cities—their palaces and 
elaborately ornamented churches, and their modern life in its 
social and political aspects—while his extended culture enables 
him to call up, in vivid portraiture, the ancient life and spirit of 
those historic places. In Naples, where he finds comparatively 
few pictures to claim his attention, he dwells on the rare natural 
beauty of the city in language so picturesque and so rich in color- 
ing, that one recognizes him, at once, as an artist in his own realm. 
He portrays, in the most graphic manner, the magnificence and 
squalid misery which are so strangely mingled in its streets and 
buildings ; he discerns, with clear eye and historic knowledge, the 
traces of its ancient Greek origin, and of its subjection to Spanish 
rule, and gives us passing glimpses into its present social state, 
fermenting with activity and excitement in regard to politics, 
science, and religion. Everywhere he blends the rich, descriptive 
imagery of the observer and lover of nature with the cultured ap- 
preciation of the historian and antiquarian. The natural loveli- 
ness of Italian landscapes recalling the descriptions of Homer, he 
diverges into an admirable chapter on “ Homeric Life,” while his 
visit to Herculaneum and Pompeii suggests another equally 
striking disquisition on “The City of Antiquity and its Life” 
We commend M. Taine’s work to all who love art and enjoy 
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artistic writing, both for the things which he describes and the 
way in which he describes them. The reader of the present vol- 
ume will need no additional inducement to follow the author in 
his researches in Florence and Venice, in the forthcoming trans- 
lation of Mr. Durand. 


Evper Jacos Kwnapr’s Avtosrocrapay.*—We have often 
thought that Paul gave evidence of a high development of Chris- 
tian character, when he said, “ Notwithstanding—no matter how 
it is done—every way Christ is preached and I do therein rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice.” There is so much preaching of one sort 
and another, which not only offends the taste, but seems on the one 
hand mainly destitute of all doctrinal knowledge of the Gospel, 
or on the other is attended by things which appear opposed to 
the solemnity or the calmness with which the soul should ap- 
proach its religious life, that it is, difficult, at times, to persuade 
one’s self that it is much better than no preaching at all. And 
yet, when we find large numbers welcoming it and apparently 
converted under it, the call seems to come to us to imitate the 
Apostle, if we can. Elder Jacob Knapp, whose Autobiography 
has been recently published, is a preacher whose discourses 
awakened in us a feeling of this order long years ago, and though 
it may have seemed a want of charity or love of the great cause to 
doubt the wisdom of his measures for a moment, we admit that, 
from our first hearing him until now, we have not much believed 
in his style of preaching or Christian labor. But, within the few 
months past, this record of his life appears, and informs us that more 
than one hundred thousand persons trace their conversion to his 
influence. And even if we should allow that fifty thousand of 
these were mistaken and were not converted at all, and that twenty- 
five thousand others were converted over again by some other 
revival preacher, who followed Elder Knapp a year or two after- 
ward—having fallen away in the meantime—we should still have 
& vast number who would bear witness to his success. We 
confess that it makes one almost repent of all one’s old feelings to 
think of what he has accomplished, and, as we read the brief nar- 
rative which he has given to the public, we can hardly help be- 
lieving that he had a divine call to a peculiar work. The age of 





* Autobiography of Elder Jacob Knapp. With an Introductory Essay. By 
R. Jevrery. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1868, 12mo., pp. 341. 
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revival preachers is, perhaps, coming round again, and we begin 
to see some faint signs that those who doubt the expediency of 
admitting them to all our congregations may be cried out upon 
as severely as they were thirty years ago. And the influence of 
the real good which is recorded in such a volume as this, as re- 
sulting from the efforts of such a man, will, probably, tend to 
produce this result. But after all that may be said, we think it 
will be an unfortunate day for the churches, if it does come. 
Elder Knapp and his associates may have done much good, but 
we feel sure that he, or at least some of his prominent contempo- 
raries, did much harm also. We remember hearing, a few years 
ago, one of the most sober and godly ministers in Connecticut 
say, after a pastorate of twenty years or more, which began 
about the time of the labors of one of that class of men in his 
parish, that the great hindrance of his church, for all those years, 
had been the members which that revival preacher had been the 
means of introducing into it. And there is no reason to doubt 
that his experience and testimony answer to those of many others, 
In spite of what Elder Knapp maintains with so much earnestness, 
we can hardly question the spuriousness of large numbers of his 
supposed conversions. But if this be the fact, it becomes a mat- 
ter of serious doubt how much real good is accomplished on the 
whole. Or if it be not so in his particular case, it certainly isa 
dangerous thing to have a general approval and adoption of his 
method. The growth of the Ohristian body ought to go forward 
without losing fifty out of every hundred converts, for the man 
who has abandoned his religious hope, after having once enter- 
tained it, is in a worse position, oftentimes, than if he had never 
been awakened to a sense of his sins. Revival preachers are very 
apt to make the mistake, that the good work is not going on as it 
ought, unless there is a powerful movement or excitement. But 
the longer we live the more we are convinced that a very large 
portion of the true work of conversion as well as of Christian 
growth, goes on in the quietness and depth of the soul—where 
men of excitement never hear of it, and where no human eye sees 
it or knows it—and that this portion is, in general, by far the 
safest portion. But that Elder Knapp has been an earnest, devo- 
ted, sincere minister of Christ one can scarcely doubt, after reading 
his story of his own career, and we feel sure that every candid 
Christian who forms his acquaintance through this volume, will 
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respect him for his faithfulness and will believe that he has in- 
deed preached the Lord Jesus. 

The first part of the volume is made up of accounts of his 
labors in many different places; and then we have the author’s 
views on various subjects, and several specimens of his sermons. 
The sermons are quite peculiar and somewhat “agricultural” in 
their character, but they are earnest and show a deep sense of the 
importapge of the truth that is taught. The “views” are 
thoroughly out-spoken ; and they manifest, in some places, a good 
measure of plain common sense. Elder Knapp does not believe 
in honorary titles for the ministry. He thinks they are forbidden 
by the Scriptures in explicit language; that no body of men have 
the night to confer them ; that the reception of them is unworthy of 
the dignity of the ministerial office ; and that the time is to be pray- 
ed for, when all Christians will be content to stand on one com- 
mon level. Whether his reasoning from the Scriptures is good may 
be a subject of doubt; but we have long been of the opinion, that 
it would be better to bestow the title of Doctor of Divinity on 
every minister who attains the age of fifty years, or else to 
change the present system so far as to make real merit the only 
ground of conferring it, instead of giving it, as political offices 
are given, On recommendation or even by bargain, On the sub- 
ject of “Anxious Seats” and “Speedy Admissions to the Church,” 
the author takes very decided ground in favor of both. He thinks 
revivals are much aided in their progress by the immediate re- 
ception of converts into the fellowship of the church—“ each new 
admission adding new courage” to those who are already Chris- 
tians and “ becoming an element of conviction” to those who are 
not. Kider Swan, one of Mr. Knapp’s contemporaries and fellow 
workers, was accustomed to baptize those converted during his 
six o'clock meeting at nine o’clock, and those converted during his 
ten o’clock meeting at twelve o’clock, lest their religious ardor 
might become cooled, if they waited a day or two. But the great 
majority of wise Christians, we believe, hold the doctrine of perseve- 
rance strongly enough to make them doubt the genuineness of a 
conversion that may fail in the course of a night, and we hardly 
think Elder Knapp will convince them that they are mistaken. 
We have only space enough to add a single word on one other of 
the Elder’s views. His remedy for the schismatic or sectarian 
character of the Protestant Church is an infallible one—if the 
sects can only be persuaded to use it. Mutatis mutandis, we be- 
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lieve all could be thus persuaded—even those who seem most ex- 
clusive and indisposed to harmonize with those outside of their own 
body ; as, for example, the Episcopalians or Old School Presbyte- 
rians. His remedy is simply this—that all the Protestants should 
become close-ccommunion Baptists. And he puts the case so 
plainly and simply, that we almost wonder that all our churches 
have not understood it before. The Baptists, he says, cannot 
unite with or merge themselves in the rest of the Pfotestant 
body, because they have conscientious scruples about “ sprink- 
ling,” but the other Protestants can join the Baptists, because 
they have no conscientious scruples against “immersion.” The sin 
of schism is, therefore, clearly with the Pedo-baptists, and the 
way out of the sin is to be washed from it in the Baptist way. 
As this simple remedy, however, may not ever be universaliy 
adopted in this world, we are glad to find that Elder Knapp does 
not think “close communion” and consequent exclusiveness are 
to continue in heaven. His reason for the freedom from this diffi- 
culty in the upper world is worthy of notice. In answer to the 
question, “ How the Baptists can commune with other Christians 
in heaven, if they cannot on earth,” he says, “There will be no 
bread and wine administered in heaven,” a remark which reminds 
us of one made by a clerical gentleman when discussing the univer- 
sal difficulties between ministers and choirs. “The reason,” he said, 
“why there will be no such difficulties in heaven is simply this— 
all will be in the choir there.” The two reasons are equally for- 
cible—and no greater condemnation of the Baptist close-commu- 
nionism can be found, than that it makes the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper the means of shutting out from its fellowship the 
vast majority of Christ’s disciples. But with all his earnestness in 
defense of this peculiar doctrine, Elder Knapp has always been 3 
hearty codperator with those who would receive him favorably, 
in the great work of revivals and of the conversion of man. 
His story is told without any ostentatious display of himself or 
his success, and is certainly a very remarkable record of 4 
preacher’s life. 

Loomis’s Merroro.ocy.*—Prof. Loomis, in this work, has admi- 
rably systematized the heterogeneous materials which make up 





* A Treatise on Meteorology. With a collection of Meteorological Tables. By 
Ex1uas Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale 
College, and author of a “Course of Mathematics.” New York: Harper 4 
Brothers, 1868. 8vo., pp. 805. 
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the Science of Meteorology, and, with his characteristic clearness 
of statement and skill in condensation, reduced them to a form of 
a methodical treatise, well adapted to be used asa text book in col- 
leges and schools of science, and at the same time suited to the 
wants of meteorological observers, as well as of all persons de- 
sirous of studying the phases of nature, which most frequently 
arrest our attention and excite discussion. 

In this treatise, the leading facts and principles of meteorology 
are presented in their freshest and most authentic form, by one 
whose special investigations in this department of science, as well 
as his accurate knowledge in all branches of physics, have peca- 
liarly qualified him for the task. The chapter on “ shooting stars, 
meteors, aerolites,” embodies the most recent discoveries and con- 
clusions respecting these bodies, and is one of great interest ; yet 
we cannot help thinking that here, as well as elsewhere, a more 
frequent naming of authorities would have both cortributed to 
the interest of the reader, and made it easier for those not 
familiar with the subject to determine to whom credit should be 
given for the views and discoveries presented, especially those of 
more recent date. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with cuts, and has a col- 
lection of important tables, together with a valuable list of works 
on meteorology, and that indispensable accompaniment of any 
book worth printing—an index. 


Tae Myrus or tae New Wortp.*—Mr. Daniel G. Brinton’s 
handsome volume on the myths of the New World is not the 
first fulfillment of the promise of his early scholarship and refined 
taste. May his zeal not be too soon exhausted. The field which 
he has chosen for himself in this volume is difficult but fascinat- 
ing ; a field which many seem to have entered with high anticipa- 
tions from which they have withdrawn with little satisfaction. 

This volume promises well. The author has read abundantly 
the best and most profound writers of both ancient and modern 
schools. He has thought independently. His speculations tend 
in a healthful direction, recognizing as they do the highest and 
noblest in man’s aspirations, and finding confirmation in all his 
mythologies for faith in the supreme and the eternal life. 





* The Myths of the New World. A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology 
of the red race of America, By Danret G. Batnton, A. M., M.D. New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 
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The style is finished to a careful and even elegant elaboration, 
We do not like to say it is too elaborate, though we must confess 
its eloquent and well-rounded periods do now and then lead us to 
rove from the argument to the sentiment to which the logic con- 
ducts. This fault is, however, very venial amid the general excel- 


lence of the volume. 


Farapay as A DiscoverEer.*—One of the most brilliant of 
modern scientific writers, Professor Tyndall, an associate and in- 
timate friend of Faraday, has given us, in this modest volume, in 
the form of two discourses delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in January last, soon after the death of the great 
Philosopher, an exceedingly interesting sketch of his long and 
illustrious career as a man of science, and particularly as a Dis- 
coverer in the fields of Electricity and Magnetism, to which he 
chiefly devoted his extraordinary powers of observation and e» 
perimental analysis. Not only students of Physical Science, but 
all to whom the name of Faraday has become familiar, will here 
trace, with deep interest, the steps by which an obscure book- 
binder’s apprentice rose, by the sheer furce of native genius, to 


the highest rank as a philosopher, and to a world-wide fame. 
The volume contains two portraits of Faraday, the one from 
a daguerreotype taken at the age of fifty, the other more recent, 


from a photograph. 


Tue Puitosopuy or Maruematics.t—Dr. Bledsoe’s * Philoso- 
phy of Mathematics” scarcely makes good the promise of its title. 
We had hoped to find in it a thorough analysis and discussion of 
the fundamental conceptions and methods that are essential to the 
several branches of mathematical science. We find to our dis- 
appointment a special discussion of the infinitesimal method and 
of analytical geometry. These discussions are too technical for 
the general reader, but they are in acuteness worthy of the reputa- 
tion of their distinguished author, and abound in interesting 
notices of the progress and history of these branches of mathe- 
matical science. 





* Faraday as @ Discoverer, By Joux Trxpatt, New York: D, Appleton 
& Company. 1868. 12mo., pp. 171. 

+ The Philosophy of Mathematics, with special reference to the Elements of 
Geometry and the Infinitesimal Method. By Aupert Tavton Buepsor, A. M. 
LL, D., late Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. Philadelphia: 
J. B, Lippincott & Co, 1868. 
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Poems or Farrn, Horr, anp Love.*—Pheebe Cary’s Poems of 
Faith, Hope, and Love, are indeed what the title announces. They 
are Poems indeed ; simple, unpretending, and natural, but instinct 
with true poetic feeling, and smoothly gliding in rythmic verse. 
There is little learned allusion, there is no strained sentiment, and 
no profound philosophy, but there are in every line the thoughts 
that interest all men, and the feelings which all experience,—or 
at least all who are sympathizing and good. The verse is not elabo- 
rate, but it is not homely. It is not intensely brilliant, but it is 
never dull. The easy movement of its sweetly flowing lines is 
always graceful, and often deserves much higher praise. 

Not only are they truly poems, but they are also Poems of 
Faith, lope, and Love; uttering from the heart the thoughts which 
are appropriate to these ennobling sentiments of the head and 
supporters of the life. 


New Poems sy Owen Merepitu.{—The New Poems by Owen 
Meredith belong to that school of poetry which is decidedly 
new. Unlike the poems of Phebe Cary, which belong to all times 
and are suitable to any phase of society and life, these are the pro- 
duct of the thought, the speculation, the society, the science, 
the literature, the fashion, the culture of modern life as it is in 
England in 1860-1870, Every page reflects, in some way or other, 
the current life and high culture of the thoughtful men and women 
of the present decade. But there is also genius and poetic power 
on every page. 


Tue Mastery Series.[—The title of these little volumes has 
at first an unpleasant sound. It reminds us of a famous ointment 
called the master ointment, the ingredients of which were kept a 
profound secret by the village horse doctor whom we knew in 
childhood, but which he claimed had sovereign efficacy for every 
outward and inward bruise. As we learn however the special 
reason for appropriating the term in this case, our prejudices 





* Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love. By Puczse Cary. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 1868, 

+ New Poems. By Owen Merepitu. In two volumes, Chronicles and Charac- 
ters. Orval and other Poems. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1868. 

t The Mastery Series. French, pp. 115. 

t The Mastery Series. German, pp 98. 

t Hand-bood to the Mastery Series, pp. 92. By Tuomas Paenpercast. New 
York; D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 
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against it give way. The word mastery, in the use of Mr. Prender. 
gast, is not intended to set forth the superiority of his method, 
but to describe its peculiarity of giving to the pupil the complete 
mastery of the language which he is learning, as far as he ad- 
vances. 

Mr. Prendergast’s system is not to be confounded with the pre- 
tended rapid methods which are entitled “French without a 
Master ”—‘ French in twelve Lessons.” It aims to conduct the 
adult to a knowledge of an unknown language by methods and 
through advances similar to those by which the child learns its 
mother tongue. His cardinal principle is to make the forms and 
principal sounds of the language by the use of a very few sen- 
tences and a limited number of words. Only fifteen sentences 
are used in the French manual before us. The sentences are some- 
what long, so as to exemplify a large variety of constituent 
phrases and dependent clauses, and to necessitate the employment 
of idiomatic peculiarities in the construction and arrangement of 
words, Upon each of these sentences, a considerable number of 
lessons are grounded, the object of which is to make each sen- 
tence and each part of a sentence perfectly familiar to the learner. 
So familiar that he knows them as well as he knows similar parts 
and wholes of his mother tongue. It is an essential feature of this 
system that each sentence in all its possible applications and com- 
binations shall be perfectly mastered before the pupil proceeds to 
the one that follows. If this is done the author holds that the 
pupil will possess a fixed and ready frame-work ever at hand, with 
a sufficiently ample stock of works to give interest to the application 
and use of the skeleton. After this, subsequent progress will 
be easy and sure, for it will consist chiefly in learning new words, 
the combination and application of which in their places and uses 
will be easily accomplished. 

The discussion of the subject in the hand-book is interesting, 
and the reader can scarcely doubt that if the system is pursued 
with strict fidelity and vigor, something at least of the pro- 
mised advantages will be realized. Mr. Prendergast points out, 
with great clearness and truth, the principal embarrassments which 
students experience in learning new, especially living languages, 
whether they study them in or away from the countries in which 
they are spoken. 
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A faithful trial of this method can only vindicate the sufficiency 
of these hand-books to accomplish all that is promised. We can- 
not doubt that the method promises some important advantages 
above those which are ordinarily pursued. 
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— Hare, John Foster, Krummacher, and others of like standing and popu- 

arity 





THEY ALSO 


keep in addition to works published by themselves, an extensive assortment of | 
works in all departments of Trade, which they supply at Publishers’ prices. 
| 
| 


(a= Particular attention is paid to the selection and furnishing Ministers’ | 
Tibraries, Public Libraries, Family Libraries, and 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





BIBLES, 


English and American, in variety. at low prices. 
(a Any work, on their list, forwarded per mail (post-paid), on reception of 


the price. ge) 
All Orders promptly attended to. 





NEW WORKS. 


THEOLOGICAL INDEX; or, Rererence to tHe PatncipaL WorkKS IN ALL | 
Departments IN Reticious Literature. Alphabetically arranged under two 
thousand heads, and embracing nearly seventy thousand citations. By Howarp | 
Matcomm. D.D. One volume. Royal Octavo. $4.00. 

RIPLEY’S NOTES ON PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, Design- 
ed for teachers in Sabbath Schools and i’ Classes, and as an aid to Family 
Instruction. 12mo., cloth, embossed, $1.2 

THE PROGRESS OF DOCTRINE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. come 4 
delivered before th University of Oxford, on the “ Bampton ene y | 





Tuomas Denanery Bernarp, of Exeter College, and Rector of Walcot. 
edition just issued. 12mo., cloth. $1.50. 
ta A work of extraordinary ability and interest, which is deservedly com- | 


manding a large sale. 























